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Beginning of the Polish State 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 1-4) 


The earliest information on Poland’s historical sovereigns, 
especially about Mieszko I, can be found in foreign annals and 
chronicles which date back to the middle of the 10th century. 
This, of course, does not mean that the mid-10th century mark- 
ed the beginning of the development of the Polish nation 
or state. Its history goes far back and though no written records 
have been found, an increasing amount of archaeological data 
has become available which permits a study of the past periods. 

In recent years the archaeological discoveries in Poland have 
been extensive, providing a stronger foundation for the fuller 
presentation of the economic, cultural and social history of the 
people who inhabited the land which later became the Polish 
state. 

These materials confirm the ethnical continuity of the set- 
tlements existing on Polish lands from ancient times up to 
the 10th century. The peoples who inhabited Poland’s territory 
in previous periods were the ancestors of the later Polish 
nation. The wanderings of the ethnically alien tribes, among 
others, Germanic and Celtic tribes, who passed through Polish 
territory in various periods of our era, did not affect the 
ethnical character of the permanent settlements, for they were 
only transients who did not settle permanently on Polish terri- 
tory. 

It must be stated that, notwithstanding the views propagated 
by chauvinistic German historians, especially by the Nazis, 
there is absolutely no foundation to the hypothesis that pre- 
cisely these foreign elements became the factor which created 
and moulded the state organization from which the Polish 
state later arose. Nor is there anything to indicate that some 
foreign ethnical elements overwhelmed the local proto-Slavonic 
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population. On the contrary, adequate historical material is 
available to confirm the thesis that the Polish state came into 
being through the development of its own, native social forces, 
among others, in the struggle against foreign invaders. 

It is difficult, at this juncture, to go into the detailed history 
of the Polish lands prior to the first half of the 10th century. 
However, it is worth noting that during the period preceding 
that date economic life on Polish lands was strongly developed, 
not in the. primitive form of a pastoral or hunting economy, 
but one based upon agriculture employing a plough. There 
was also a development of various artisan crafts in the produc- 
tion of metal objects, especially of iron ware, and in other 
fields, for example, weaving and pottery-making. Particularly 
during the 3rd to 5th centuries there was a very high level of 
cultural and economic life and a lively trade with the Roman 
provinces from which a variety of luxury goods were imported. 
Following this period, it is true, the development slowed down 
somewhat, probably as a consequence of the invasions of Polish 
lands by nomadic tribes of whom we know little. But the 7th 
and 8th centuries brought a further rise in the economic and 
cultural standards of life, especially in agriculture, the handi- 
crafts, and trade. It is characteristic that in this period the 
first urban centres inhabited by a variety of people made their 
appearance. As yet these centres differed from the later towns, 
both as to construction and type of settlement, but they already 
fulfilled the function of trade and handicrafts centres. 

At that time certain differences in languages, and dialects, 
which were linked with the further formation of Slavonic 
nationalities, appeared among the Slavs, in the South, West and 
East. Polish lands, which stretched over the basins of the 
Vistula and Odra Rivers, were inhabited by various groups of 
people using such similar dialects that it is possible to speak 
of a language uniformity among the tribes populating the 
basins of the rivers. 

In the ethnical moulding of this part of Europe at that 
time, the entire Vistula and Odra basins, coinciding almost 
completely with the geographical borders of these basins, were 
inhabited by people called Lechs, forerunners of what was 
later to become the Polish nation. In the east the neighbours 
of the proto-Polish people were the eastern Slavs, the Russians. 
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However, the geographical border of the Vistula basin did not 
coincide with the ethnical border along the upper reaches of 
the Bug River, for that region was inhabited by the Russian 
people. In the northeast, the Polish people neighboured with 
Prussia, that is, with the Balto-Lithuanian tribes, and in the 
west and east, with other Slavonic tribes. Thus, already at the 
beginning of history, the ethnical terrain, inhabited by the 
proto-Polish people, began to assume a clear shape, displaying 
all the qualities of anthropo-geographical unity, as a result of 
the overlapping of the eastern tributaries of the Odra with 
the western tributaries of the Vistula. In the further course of 
history, as we shall see later, this unity, coupled with the unity 
of language, was of fundamental importance in the formation 
of the Polish nation. 

At the turn of the 9th and 10th centuries these lands were 
inhabited by a number of tribes who probably established the 
first state organization of the early Poles. Thanks to certain 
source material we have fragmentary information about the 
names of these tribes, mainly in the western territories of the 
early Polish lands. We thus know about the Slenzani who 
inhabited present-day central Silesia, about the Dadosezani 
and Bobrane in Lower Silesia, further about the Opolini and 
Golensizi in the region which is Upper Silesia today. In the 
middle reaches of the Warta River lived the numerous Polane 
tribes; in the lands from the lower Odra to the lower Vistula — 
Pomeranians; along the middle stretches of the Vistula — the 
Mazovians; on the upper Vistula, with a centre in Cracow — 
the Vislane; and to the East, also on the Vistula, the Lechs. 
From the name of this last-mentioned tribe, the neighbouring 
Russians later called the Poles — Lechs. 

It is difficult, today, to say what was the internal structure 
and state organization of those tribes. None of the sources 
provide information on this matter. We know only that at the 
turn of the 9th and 10th centuries larger state organizations, 
embracing a number of individual tribes, were already taking 
shape. Thus the state of the Vislane, with its capital in Cracow, 
and apparently embracing the entire upper and part of the 
central basin of the Vistula, expanded substantially and grew 
stronger. Silesia was taken over by the Slenzani who gave 
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their name to this whole area. Finally, the state of the Polane 
on the middle Warta, with political centres in Gniezno and 
Poznan, also became strong. Thus, before the mid-10th century 
the existing geographical and ethnical unity was not yet accom- 
panied by political unity, which was not to arise until a some- 
what later period. 


Consolidation of Poland's Political Unity in the 10th— 
12th Centuries 


(ILLUSTRATIONSS- 10) 


Our earliest knowledge about the historical Polish prince, 
Mieszko I, who, legend has it, descends from the Piast dynasty, 
dates back to the mid-10th century, the ycars 963-965. Accord- 
ing to the rather specific data, recorded later, Mieszko was 
the fourth ruler of the reigning dynasty in Wielkopolska 
(Greater Poland), the region inhabited by the Polane. The 
aforementioned historical information is concerned with the 
struggle which Mieszko waged against the invaders of Polish 
lands, the German margraves who were then extending German 
rule to the western Slavonic territories. In those struggles, 
waged with changing success, Mieszko I repelled the invasions 
of the German feudal lords and proceeded to strengthen his 
state. According to the account of one Arab writer, which is 
based upon information obtained from a mid-10th century 
Jewish merchant, Ibrahim-Ibn-Jacob, Mieszko’s state was 
reputedly one of the largest among the Slavonic states and 
Mieszko disposed of considerable armed forces. 

In an endeavour to strengthen his position in the then 
prevailing political conditions, Mieszko I developed closer re- 
lations with the Bohemian state, taking for his wife the 
Bohemian princess Dobrava. He decided to accept Christianity 
and introduce it into the entire country. This acceptance of 
Christianity served to neutralize the efforts of the Saxon 
margraves who conducted a military campaign against Poland, 
allegedly in an attempt to convert it to Christianity. But at the 
same time, this fact was of considerable significance for the 
further cultural development of Poland and for the internal, 
social and political situation. 

Acceptance of Christianity linked Poland with the countries 
of Western Europe, at the same time depriving the German 
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princes of a convenient pretext for interfering in Polish affairs. 
On the other hand it strengthend the Prince’s position in the 
country as a ruler “by the Grace of God” which, in the con- 
ditions of the feudal relations taking shape in Poland, was 
particularly important. As a further consequence, the acceptance 
of Christianity and together with it, writing, had a great 
bearing upon the development of Polish culture and the estab- 
lishment of schools. In that way a part of the Polish popu- 
lation was then brought into the stream of general European 
culture. The introduction of Christianity also had considerable 
influence upon the development of material culture, among 
others, in the realm of architecture, at first ecclesiastical and 
later secular as well. 

In his political activities Mieszko I could not yet attain full 
independence. The preponderance of the Holy Roman Empire 
was too great for the young Polish state, by itself, to withstand 
the Empire’s efforts to subject the Slavonic territories. For that 
reason Mieszko, while formally recognizing the imperial 
authority, tried to ensure himself complete independence in 
internal affairs. In this policy the prince of the Polane had 
significant achievements: towards the end of his reign he suc- 
ceeded in uniting almost all the Polish tribes under his rule. 

At first ruling only over the Polane, Mieszko then extended 
his rule to Silesia, Mazovia, Pomerania and to the lands of the 
Vislane. There he met with attempts on the part of the 
Bohemian princes, who laid claim to these territories, to 
overthrow his rule. Nevertheless, the successor of Mieszko I, 
Bolestaw I Chrobry (The Brave) (992-1025) already ruled over 
all the Polish tribes and in this way the existing ethnical and 
geographical unity of the Polish tribes along the Vistula and 
Odra was further reinforced by political unity. 

At the turn of the 10th and 11th centuries, the Polish state 
was already beginning to play an important role in the polit- 
ical relations of Central Europe. Boleslaw I became one of the 
most eminent rulers in that part of Europe and he strove to 
obtain full sovereignty for his state, especially in relations 
with the Holy Roman Empire. For a long period these relations 
were one of the most important problems of Poland’s foreign 
policy, as the expansionism of the German emperors became 
increasingly acute. 
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Towards the end of the 10th century, during the reign of 
Otto III, the relations between Poland and the Empire remained 
peaceful, to such an extent that Otto sought to conclude an 
alliance with Poland. In his political conceptions, Otto regarded 
Poland as an equal partner. An expression of this was the 
famous Congress of Gniezno in the year 1000. Otto III then 
visited Bolestaw I and agreed to the establishment of an 
independent church in Poland, with an archbishopric in Gnie- 
zno and three bishoprics in other Polish towns (Cracow, Wro- 
claw and Kolobrzeg). In the political conditions which then 
prevailed, this was a further step in the strengthening of the 
Polish state’s sovereignty for the dependence of the Church 
played an extremely important political role at that time. 
Moreover, Otto III agreed to the eventual coronation of Bo- 
lestaw I, which was a further victory for Poland on the road 
to its independence. However, the death of Otto III and the 
reversal of Polish-German relations following his death, did 
not permit the realization of the final point of the agreement. 

Otto’s successor, Henry II, reinstituted the old _ political 
programme of the Emperors, a programme for the subjugation 
of all countries of West and Central Europe. An armed conflict 
between Poland and the Empire broke out in 1002 when Bo- 
lestaw I, in a desire to strengthen his western borders, occupied 
certain western Slavonic lands such as Lusatia, Milsko and the 
Meissen margraviate. For a time he even occupied the Bohe- 
mian throne. Large-scale war with the Empire began in 1003 
and for a number of years was waged with changing fortune. 
In the first stage of the war, Bolestaw I retained Lusatia and 
Milsko owing to the fact that the Emperor’s campaign against 
Poland ended in complete failure. 

Following a temporary suspension of hostilities armed con- 
flict broke out anew, in the years 1013-1015. Its decisive point 
came with the great campaign undertaken by Henry II in 1017. 
Its goal was to seize part of the Polish lands, in particular 
Silesia. However, Bolestaw’s organization of an exemplary 
defence of the country, with the participation not only of the 
soldiers but also the civilian population, especially the peasant- 
ry, brought about the complete failure of the expedition and 
compelled the Emperor to conclude the Peace of Budziszyn in 
1018, a peace which left Poland with Lusatia and Milsko. Bo- 
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lestaw was then at the peak of his power and played an impor- 
tant role in the political relations of Central Europe. He even 
undertook extensive campaigns the sole aims of which were 
to create dynastic conflicts on the territory of the Russian 
state. In the year 1018 he organized a large expedition against 
Russia and captured Kiev, a feat which enflamed Polish- 
Russian relations and brought no political advantages to Po- 
land. 

In 1025, after the defeat of the German aggression and po- 
litical strengthening of the country, Boleslaw I was finally 
crowned King of Poland, thus realizing his aim of the year 
1000 and consolidating the foundations of Poland’s independ- 
ence, a matter of extreme importance in the Middle Ages. 

However, further developments were to show that the polit- 
ical unification of Poland was not yet completely ensured. 
Bolestaw I’s successor, Mieszko II (1025-1034), who, like his 
father, was crowned King of Poland, also encountered the 
enmity of the German Empire which took advantage of the 
unfriendliness towards Poland in the Bohemian and Russian 
territories which had its roots in the previous aggressive cam- 
paigns waged by Bolestaw I. In the struggle which broke out 
between the Empire and Poland in 1031, Mieszko lost Milsko 
and Lusatia as well as the Czervenskie Grody which Bole- 
staw I had conquered and which Yaroslav Mudry (the Wise), 
Prince of Kiev, regained. 

Under pressure from the German Empire, Mieszko II was 
compelled to accept a division of the country, as a result of 
which his two brothers received certain separate regions. And 
though, before his death, Mieszko succeeded in reuniting the 
country, the Polish state had been considerably weakened. An 
expression of this was the rebellion of the Polish nobility 
against Casimir (Kazimierz), son of Mieszko II. The source of 
that rebellion lay in the trends towards decentralization ex- 
isting in various parts of the country which had not been 
completely overcome in the period of the unification of the 
country by Mieszko I and Boleslaw the Brave. 

After Casimir’s flight to Germany, the Polish state disin- 
tegrated into separate regions over which the local nobility 
ruled. However, they did not remain in power long because of 
the economic changes which had previously developed and 
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GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS OF 
THE 1ST-4TH CENTURIES FOUND WITH 
2000—18U00 B.C. CLAY VESSELS USED FOR SKELETONS IN GRAVES AT ZAKRZOWO, 
CARRYING WATER FROM THE BROOK WROCLAW PROVINCE 
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9TH-CENTURY TOWN BULWARKS IN 
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HOOK-SHAPED CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
10TH-CENTURY FORTIFICATION WALLS 
IN GNIEZNO 
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GENERAI. VIEW OF SEVERAL STRATA 
OF 11TH AND 12TH CENTURY BUILD- 
INGS UNCOVERED AT OSTROWEK IN 
OPOLE 
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A PART OF THE  10TH-CENTURY 
CHURCH OF THE VIRGIN MARY (ST. 
FELIX AND ADAUCTUS) AT THE WA- 
WEL CASTLE IN CRACOW 
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A PART OF THE ROMANESQUE 
PORTALS (THE SECOND HALF OF THE 


12TH CENTURY) OF THE CATHEDRAL 
IN GNIEZNO 
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DRAL IN CRACOW. ABOUT 1370—1380 


CONSOLIDATION OF POLITICAL UNITY 


because of the formation of large feudal estates concentrated 
in the hands of the nobility and the Church organizations. As 
a consequence of the deterioration of the conditions of the 
people who had formerly been free and were now becoming 
serfs, a great popular uprising broke out. The uprising spread 
through most of Poland, and especially through Wielkopolska, 
the land of the Polane, as well as through Matopolska (Little 
Poland), the former land of the Vislane. 

This uprising was directed against the feudal nobility as well 
as against the Church, and was also linked with a resurgence 
of paganism which was then still widespread in Poland. This 
situation was exploited by the Bohemian Duke Bretislav who 
descended upon the Polish lands in order to obtain easy plun- 
der and to seize Silesia. 

In 1039 Casimir, accompanied by detachments of German 
knights provided by the Emperor, returned to the country and 
re-established his rule over Polish lands, with the exception 
of Pomerania and Mazovia. In 1047, after years of fighting, Cas- 
imir finally defeated Mastaw, then ruler of Mazovia. As a 
result of this victory Mazovia returned to the Polish state. 
Pomerania was also regained at that time, but Silesia was not 
reunited with Poland until 1054. 

This reunification of Poland did not yet signify the complete 
reconstruction of the Polish state. In the various regions of 
Poland, centrifugal trends, represented by the top feudal élite, 
still existed. This state of affairs was further strengthened by 
external influence stemming from the Holy Roman Empire 
which sought to subjugate Poland as a tributary or feudal 
state. 

During the reign of Bolestaw II Smialty (the Bold, 1058- 
1079), these centrifugal trends were overcome and Poland freed 
herself of foreign influence. 

In his foreign policy the new ruler sought to establish ties 
with all opponents of the Holy Roman Empire, coming out, 
first of all, against the Bohemians who were allied with the 
Empire. However, the concentration of all Bolestaw’s efforts 
in the south led to the weakening of Polish sovereignty over 
Pomerania. In this way the union of all the Polish tribes within 
the borders of a single state was once again undermined. In 
his struggle against the Empire Bolestaw II made use of the 
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conflict which had developed between Henry IV and Pope 
Gregory VII, taking the side of the Pope and receiving the 
latter’s consent to a coronation which took place in 1076. 

However, this external success was not lasting. A part of 
the Polish nobility, led by the Bishop of Cracow, Stanislaw 
Szczepanowski, under influence of the Empire, revolted against 
Bolestaw II. The rebellion of the nobility led to the exile of 
Bolestaw. He took refuge in Hungary, where he died. Boleslaw’s 
younger brother, Wladyslaw Herman (1079-1102), was placed 
on the throne. He was a tool in the hands of the Polish nobil- 
ity as well as of the Empire. 

During this period the decentralization trends among the 
Polish nobility grew stronger and more vociferous. They pro- 
claimed a formal programme of opposition to the central royal 
rule and of independence for the individual provinces. 

The struggle for the unity of the state was taken up anew 
by Herman’s son, Bolestaw III Krzywousty (the Wrymouth, 
1102-1138). He opposed his brother Zbigniew who had seized 
power in part of the country. In his struggle against Zbigniew, 
Boleslaw III received considerable armed support from the 
Hungarian and Rus states which made it possible to carry out 
a programme of reunification. In 1108 all Polish lands, except 
Pomerania, once again came under the rule of a Polish king. 

The next step in the activities of Bolestaw III was to link 
Pomerania to Poland. But here he encountered the firm and 
determined opposition of the German Emperor, Henry V. Sup- 
porting Zbigniew, who had fled to Germany in 1109, Henry V 
organized a great expedition against Poland, directed against 
Silesia. However, the excellently organized resistance of Bo- 
lestaw’s knights and of the entire civilian population thwarted 
the Emperor’s plans. Henry did not succeed in capturing the 
key town of Glogow, whose defenders did not allow the town 
gates to be opened even though by their indomitable attitude 
they doomed to death the hostages earlier given up to the 
Emperor. A battle took place near Wroclaw in which the troops 
of Henry V were defeated and the Emperor was forced to leave 
Poland. 

The failure of Henry’s expedition made it possible for Bo- 
lestaw III to induce the Pomeranian princes to recognize his 
rule. In this way the unity of the Polish state was rebuilt in 
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a somewhat different structural form, through the feudal 
subjection of the Pomeranian princes to the central power, 
Poland. 

However, this unity was of short duration. We do not know 
the details of the circumstances which affected the further 
course of events. It is only known that the decentralization 
trends which prevailed in the top circles of the nobility led to 
the feudal division of Poland. Perhaps that is why in his tes- 
tament of 1138 Bolestaw III decided to divide Poland among 
his four sons. The eldest, Wiadystaw, received as his province 
Silesia with the seat in Cracow. He was to be the senior prince 
over his younger brothers who ruled over other provinces. 

In this manner a long period of the division of the Polish 
state was inaugurated. The provinces created in Boleslaw’s 
testament were further divided as the Piast dynasty developed. 
This division led to a serious weakening of the Polish state 
which then no longer appeared to the outside world as a uni- 
form political power, but on the contrary, became an arena of 
political contention on the part of its neighbours. In that dis- 
advantageous situation the Polish state could not resist the 
expansionist aspirations of the German Empire. This entailed 
consequences which boded ill for the future of the country. 


Territorial Division of Poland 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 11) 


The testament of Bolestaw III, brought, above all, complica- 
tions to the political life of Poland. The supremacy of his 
eldest son over his brothers, as provided for in the testament, 
did not last long. The lay and secular nobility who had for- 
merly advocated decentralization, decided to weaken the rule 
of the senior prince by supporting the younger princes in 
freeing themselves from dependence upon the Cracow prince. 
In 1146 civil war broke out and as a consequence Prince Wia- 
dystaw was driven out of Poland. Despite the formal recogni- 
tion of the superiority of the Cracow princes — who were 
successively, the younger sons of Bolestaw III — Boleslaw 
Kedzierzawy (the Curly), Mieszko Stary (the Elder), and Kazi- 
mierz Sprawiedliwy (Casimir the Just) — Poland disintegrated 
into four separate principalities. In that situation the German 
Empire undertook a new aggression against Poland and after 
the expedition of Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa, in 1157, the 
Polish princes were compelled to pay homage as vassals of the 
Emperor as well as considerable monetary tribute. 

Towards the end of the 12th century, the provisions of the 
testament of Boleslaw III, that the eldest of the Piast family 
was to be the prince of Cracow, was annulled. As the Piast 
dynasty developed there arose an internal division into separate 
principalities within the limits of the various provinces, such 
as Silesia or Wielkopolska. 

Together with these political changes there came changes in 
the social life. The growing use of the iron plough led to an 
increase in the size of the peasant holdings and the income 
derived from them. Among the nobility there developed a 
stronger tendency to increase their landed properties, to become 
independent of the state power, particularly in the realm of 
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taxation, to exercise judicial power over the peasantry, etc. 
This led to significant changes in the situation of the peasantry. 
Apart from the serfs and semi-serfs most frequently tied to 
the land, there were, at that time, a considerable number of 
peasants who, while in principle free men, by their very pres- 
ence within the bounds of the properties of the nobility were 
gradually losing their economic independence and becoming 
dependent upon the feudal lords. There was a similar state of 
affairs in the realm of law whereby the Church institutions 
and their dignitaries received privileges of immunity, which 
excluded their property from the authority of the royal officials 
in regards to judicial and tax matters. True, on the lands of 
the princes, there still was a considerable free peasantry, but 
its situation was becoming similar to that of the peasants on 
the Church lands or on the properties of the lay nobility. 

In addition to the landed estates of the nobility, there de- 
veloped the medium-sized holdings of the knights who grad- 
ually obtained rights similar to those of the nobility in the 
form of the so-called Knight’s Law, which stipulated that the 
peasants were serfs dependent upon the knights. 

As a consequence of these economic and social changes, the 
lay and ecclesiastical nobility became the real rulers of the 
country. The individual princes had to reckon with them, 
especially since the nobility took advantage of the conflicts 
between the princes in order to extend their power and priv- 
ileges. 

The feudal division of Poland resulted in serious territorial 
losses. And with the political weakness of the dismembered 
state, German aggression against Slavonic lands developed with 
increasing freedom and speed. In the second half of the 12th 
century, Western Pomerania, which was menaced by the 
Empire as well as by Denmark, found itself engulfed by this 
aggression. Failing to obtain the assistance of the Polish princes, 
one of the Pomeranian princes paid homage to Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1181 and in this way Western Pomerania severed 
its political relations with the rest of Poland. 

Gdarisk Pomerania also became a separate province, pursuing 
its own policy and not linking itself with the other Polish 
provinces. 
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There were also unfavourable changes in the Slavonic terri- 
tories directly west of Poland’s borders. It was precisely in the 
12th century that the Brandenburg Margraviate was founded. 
This became an assault bastion for further German aggression. 
Pressing eastwards the Brandenburg Margraves gradually 
seized territories in the lower stretches of the Warta and Odra, 
drove a wedge between Western Pomerania and Wielkopolska, 
thus isolating Western Pomerania from the Polish state. At the 
same time the Germans, by colonizing the occupied regions, 
strengthened the Germanization of the captured territories. 

Independent of this, a second German bastion came into 
being on the Baltic, between the lower Vistula and the Niemen. 
This territory was inhabited by the Prussian people whose 
language closely resembled that of the Lithuanians. The Prus- 
sians did not have a uniform state, but were broken up into 
several tiny states, each headed by its own prince. The Polish 
princes made frequent incursions into these territories under 
the pretext of introducing Christianity. In retaliation, this led 
to Prussian expeditions; there were endless struggles especially 
between Mazovia and the Prussians. In order to capture the 
Prussian lands, Prince Konrad of Mazovia called upon one of 
the orders of knights which had arisen in Palestine during the 
crusades. His choice fell on a German order which, for some 
time after the fall of Jerusalem, had stayed in Hungary. To 
this order Konrad gave the task of overcoming Prussia and 
subjugating it to the principality of Mazovia. 

The Knights of the Cross (so called because of the black 
crosses on the white cloaks which they wore), also known as 
the Teutonic Knights received the Chelmno Land in fee from 
Konrad and in 1230 they launched their campaign to conquer 
Prussia. From the Emperor Frederick and Pope Gregory IX they 
received documents assuring the Order of possession of the 
land conquered in Prussia. 

The camaign of the Knights against Prussia was conducted 
for a number of years; in the struggle against the local pop- 
ulation, which defended itself desperately against the invad- 
ers, the Teutonic Knights subdued the Prussian land inch 
by inch and, in order to retain their power, they erected 
defence castles. The Knights organized the conquered lands, 
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compelling the indigenous inhabitants to work as serfs and, at 
the same time, bringing in German settlers to the established 
villages and towns. This led to the gradual Germanization of 
the entire country. 

The Prussians made a number of insurrections; some of them, 
such as that which broke out in 1242, lasted for several years 
and gave serious trouble to the state which the Teutonic 
Knights were creating. But the Knights drowned the armed 
uprisings of the Prussians in a sea of blood, at times killing off 
the entire population of an area and brutally suppressing all 
efforts at further resistance. 

In this way, by the end of the 13th century the Teutonic 
Knights had entrenched themselves in the captured lands. 
Refusing to recognize the overlordship of the Polish princes, 
they set up their own independent state basing themselves on 
the incoming German elements. By the end of the 13th centu- 
ry, the Teutonic Knights displayed an inclination to link up 
with Brandenburg and attempted to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Poland, systematically striving to politically under- 
mine the Polish state. 

Thus to the west and to the north of Poland there were 
strong German military states which, in time, became one of 
the chief enemies, not only of the interests of the Polish na- 
tion but also of its very freedom and independence. 

The Tartar invasions also weakened Poland politically. Po- 
land, it is true, was not in the same situation as Russia which 
the Tartars overran and systematically laid waste. However, 
several Tartar expeditions in the 13th century, did contribute 
toward Poland’s economic ruin. Numerous villages and towns 
were burned, the population reduced by murder and the taking 
of prisoners. The first Tartar invasion in 1241 laid waste con- 
siderable areas of southern and central Poland. The Tartars 
reached as far as Silesia because the Polish forces, which had 
previously offered resistance in Malopolska, had been complete- 
ly smashed by the overwhelming forces of the invaders. In 
1241, one of the Silesian Princes, Henryk II Pobozny (Henry 
the Pious), fought the Tartars at Legnica in Silesia. The battle 
ended in the defeat of the Poles and the death of Henry II. 
However, it stopped the further advance of the Tartars, who 
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OUTLINE HISTORY OF POLAND 


then withdrew from Poland. The next Tartar invasions, in the 
second half of the 13th century, also laid waste and ruined the 
Polish economy. 

Thus, the period of feudal division did grave damage to the 
interests of the Polish nation and created favourable conditions 
for the hostile policy pursued by the Brandenburg Margraviate 
and the Teutonic Knights. 


Unification of the Polish State in the 14th Century 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 12-14) 


In the 12th and 13th centuries, as was already mentioned, 
there were further economic and social changes in Poland. In 
striving to increase the income from their landed holdings, the 
big landowners, in the first place the church institutions, mon- 
asteries and bishoprics, as well as the secular nobility, began 
to pursue an intensive policy of colonization. They brought 
in settlers, even granting them some relief for a certain period 
to help them get started so that later greater revenues could 
be obtained from these people. In connection with this situa- 
tion, it became possible to bring in settlers from Western Eu- 
rope. They came mainly from various parts of Germany and 
settled in villages that governed themselves according to 
German law. This meant new organizational forms in the 
countryside, the introduction of hereditary bailiffs as chiefs 
and putting the judiciary in the hands of the representatives 
of the population from the given village. 

It also stipulated the size of the tributes and rents which 
the new settlers were to pay their feudal lord. 

The influx of these settlers was not identical in all of Po- 
land. It was greatest in the western territories, especially in 
Silesia, but many villages governed under German law also 
came into being in Malopolska and Wielkopolska. The destruc- 
tion that had resulted from the Tartar invasions induced the 
landlords to step up the colonization campaign, for the forma- 
tion of new holdings created an ever stronger economic position 
for them. 

Besides the changes in agrarian relations, there were also 
changes in other fields, particularly in the organization of 
commerce and the handicrafts. This found expression in the 
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new organization of settlements of craftsmen and merchants, 
1.e., towns. 

As was stated before, towns were already in existence in 
Poland in the 10th century. Their internal structure and their 
manner of construction differed considerably from the towns 
of Western Europe, particularly in Germany where, already at 
that time, a new type of town, so-called colonies, appeared. 
The old towns were very compact in layout and had no mar- 
kets. Usually, alongside of them there arose large market places 
around which formed settlements of merchants. In the 13th 
century, the merchants obtained special privileges pertaining 
to the organization of their own urban settlements. This was 
especially conducive to the development of towns. 

Just like the villages, so now towns under German law came 
into being, with their own authorities, namely, a hereditary 
bailiff and town bench, i.e., a group of people fulfilling the 
function of the town court. In time there appeared the repre- 
sentatives of the city patricians —- the so-called town council 
headed by a burgomaster. With the passage of time, the bur- 
gomaster in many towns occupied first place in the organiza- 
tion of the town authorities, frequently displacing the bailiff 
or limiting his role and importance. Towns of this type often 
came into being in the neighbourhood of old village settlements. 
At times they arose upon a new site where economic life had 
begun to develop, particularly commercial and handicraft activ- 
ities. 

The new towns differed from the others: they were modelled 
upon the existing German towns. They had a large market 
square which constituted the centre of the town. Here stood 
the town buildings which were the seat of the local authorities 
as well as buildings housing shops and premises intended for 
commercial or handicraft purposes. Here, too, the richest 
townsmen — the town patriciate — had their homes. At the 
perimeter the towns were fortified either by enbankments or 
defence walls. 

Such towns were established by princes as well as by church 
institutions and, at times, by the secular nobility. Wherever 
the town developed strongly, there was a larger number of 
merchants and handicraftsmen, which considerably increased 
the revenues of the local feudal lord. At the same time, the 
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concentration of specialists from the various crafts led to an 
appreciable increase in handicraft production and also in the 
demand for certain agricultural and animal products. 

Despite the unfavourable political position of the state during 
the period of feudal division, all this brought substantial prog- 
ress in its economic situation and cultural life. This is evidenc- 
ed by the achievements in the realm of material culture, 
especially in construction. This progress was also expressed in 
the spreading of education, the appearance of a larger number 
of chroniclers, writers and also the development of painting 
and sculpture. 

Together with these changes there also followed changes in 
the public consciousness. The defeats and political failures 
aroused patriotic sentiments in a considerable portion of the 
Polish community. This was particularly true of the szlachta — 
the gentry, as well as among part of the townspeople and 
peasantry. In the consciousness of these classes there developed 
an increasing and clearer sense of national distinctness which 
was strengthened and deepened in the towns, by the presence 
of a large number of aliens, Germans, who were frequently 
linked with new German states — Brandenburg or the Teutonic 
Knights. 

This growing national consciousness was also expressed in 
the striving to rebuild a strong, united Polish state. There 
arose, among the Poles, a keen interest in historical tradition, 
especially about the time when the Polish state was powerful 
under Bolestaw the Brave. Towards the end of the 13th century 
these sentiments gradually increased and crystallized. They 
found support among the highest circles of the community, 
among others, the Archbishop of Gniezno who, as a result of 
the feudal division of the provinces, lost his superior authority 
over the individual bishoprics and displayed interest in the 
reconstruction of a unified state. 

Part of the nobility, especially in Matopolska, also favoured 
the reunification of Poland. 

In the first half of the 13th century great interest in the 
reunification of the country was also shown by certain princes, 
for instance, Prince Henryk Brodaty (Henry the Bearded) and 
his son Henry the Pious. In the second half of the 13th 
century similar tendencies appeared with increasing frequency 
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and towards the end of the century the first efforts were made 
to reunite Poland. One such effort was made by Przemyst II, 
the last provincial prince of Wielkopolska. He succeeded in 
concentrating under his rule a substantial part of the Polish 
lands (apart from Wielkopolska he also ruled Pomerania) and 
in 1295 he had himself crowned King of Poland. 

Not all the Polish lands, it is true, were subject to Prze- 
mys} II, but his act, in having himself crowned King of Poland, 
was a proclamation of his intension to unite all the Polish prov- 
inces. This alarmed part of the Polish nobility and also the 
hostile foreign powers, especially the Margraves of Branden- 
burg. Several months after the coronation, Przemyst II was 
murdered and, in this way, the process of the reunification of 
the Polish state was checked. 

Following the death of Przemys!}, the struggle for the reuni- 
fication of Poland was taken up by a Kuyavian prince, Wtia- 
dystaw Lokietek (the Short). This prince assumed the heritage 
of Przemyst II in Wielkopolska and Gdansk Pomerania, but in 
a short time the rise of new opponents led to the fall of his rule. 
A particularly dangerous rival to Wladyslaw the Short was the 
Czech King Vaclav II, who seized Malopolska, occupied Wiel- 
kopolska and had himself crowned King of Poland in 1300. 
Wladystaw the Short was then compelled to flee the country. 

Vaclav II was rather linked with the German settlers on 
Polish lands and, therefore, did not base himself on the patriotic 
Polish elements. Because of that he could not realize the idea 
of national reunification of the Polish state. His reign was short. 
When Vaclav returned to Moravia, Witadystaw the Short came 
back to Poland from exile. Having concluded an alliance with 
the Hungarian King Karol Robert, he began a struggle against 
the supporters of Vaclav II in Matopolska. When Vaclav II died, 
in 1305, and soon after his son, Vaclav III, was murdered, Wia- 
dystaw the Short was able to get control of Matopolska and 
Gdansk Pomerania in 1306 (Wielkopolska remained under the 
rule of a Silesian prince). 

However, Wladyslaw the Short’s situation was not easy, for 
other Piast princes as well as various groups of the nobility and 
especially foreign forces came out against him: the new Luxem- 
burg dynasty in Moravia as well as Brandenburg and the 
Teutonic Knights. In 1307 the Brandenburg Margraves seized 
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Gdansk Pomerania. However, they did not succeed in occupying 
Gdansk which was defended by Polish knights. 

Wladyslaw the Short who was opposed by important internal 
forces, above all by the Bishop of Cracow, Muskata, did not 
succeed in rallying the necessary military forces to move 
against the Brandenburgers. He, therefore, concluded a treaty 
with the Teutonic Order who assumed the obligation to wage 
war against Brandenburg and to recover Pomerania. The Teu- 
tonic Knights went into battle against the Brandenburgers and 
drove them out of Pomerania but, at the same time, they 
treacherously seized Gdansk in 1308, murdered all Poles there 
and overran all of Gdansk Pomerania. In this manner this 
region came into the possession of the Teutonic Order who 
created a strong state based upon prior ownership of the land 
and new territories. The seat of the Grand Master and of the 
Order’s officials was then moved to Malbork on the lower 
Vistula. Thus purely Polish territories in Gdansk Pomerania 
were lost and at the same time there was a failure to regain 
several towns on the lower Warta which had been occupied by 
Brandenburg. 

In addition, Wladyslaw the Short encountered hostile moves 
on the part of the German townspeople in Malopolska, particu- 
larly in Cracow. In 1311 a rebellion led by the bailiff of the 
town, Albert, erupted there. It was not until 1312 that Wiady- 
slaw the Short could capture the town and suppress the 
rebellion. 

Two years later, in 1344, Wladystaw the Short gained control 
over Wiekopolska where he received considerable assistance 
from the local knights and the Polish townspeople. However, 
his situation continued to remain extremely difficult, above all 
because the heir to the Czech throne, John of Luxemburg, laid 
claim to the Polish crown. Reaching an understanding with the 
Teutonic Knights he organized joint expeditions against Poland. 
At the same time John of Luxemburg made the Silesian 
princes dependent upon him, for they were already then 
incapable of defending themselves because of the extreme 
feudal division of Silesia. 

Gradually increasing his strength in Matopolska and Wielko- 
polska, Wladystaw the Short reorganized the local authorities, 
overcame all internal difficulties and resisted outside pressure 
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and intervention. In 1320 he had himself crowned King of 
Poland. 

This coronation signified the end of the period of the feudal 
division of Poland. 

During and following the reign of Wiadysltaw the Short, 
Silesia, Western Pomerania and Gdansk Pomerania remained 
outside the Polish state. In the mid-l15th century Poland 
succeeded in regaining Gdansk Pomerania. Silesia, the Lubusz 
Land and Western Pomerania did not return to the Polish state 
until after World War II, following the complete defeat and 
liquidation of the Prussian state, successor of the Brandenburg 
Margraviate and continuator of its Germanization campaign in 
Poland’s western territories. 
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(ILLUSTRATIONS 15-17) 


The unification of the Polish state, symbolized by the corona- 
tion of King Wladystaw the Short, did not yet mean the com- 
plete national unification of Polish lands. The Polish state had 
to exert all its strength to prevent foreign aggression and col- 
lapse of the process of unification. Its main efforts were then 
directed towards regaining Pomerania, chiefly because of the 
need to restore Poland’s links with Gdansk and the Baltic, and 
also in order to prevent the strengthening of the state of the 
Teutonic Order — which was Poland’s most dangerous enemy. 
For once the Order had consolidated its position in Pomerania 
it displayed further aggressive tendencies, striving to conquer 
new Polish territories, those adjoining Pomerania and first of all 
Kuyavia. 

Efforts to achieve a political solution of the conflict over 
Pomerania with the participation of foreign elements, especially 
the Papacy and the organization of a Papal tribunal to judge 
the Order brought no results for Poland, despite the favourable 
verdict of this court. The Order openly ignored all such 
measures and finally gained the support of the Pope, which 
was not propitious for the implementation of the decisions of 
the tribunal. 

There was also a serious danger from the Czech King John 
of Luxemburg who similarly tried to extend his influence over 
Polish lands. After subjecting the Silesian princes he sought to 
subjugate the Mazovian princes who were still independent of 
Poland. One Mazovian prince even declared himself a tributary 
of John of Luxemburg. 

Towards the end of Wiadystaw the Short’s reign, in 1331, the 
Polish armies won their first victory over the Teutonic Knights 
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at Plowce. However, apart from its moral significance, this 
brought no political advantages. Shortly thereafter the Knights 
overran all of Kuyavia. 

After the death of Wiadystaw the Short in 1333, the successor 
to throne was his son Casimir (Kazimierz) who continued the 
policy of his father, basing himself on those forces in the Polish 
nation which strove for the complete unification of all Polish 
lands. However, because of Poland’s economic weakness it 
became necessary to abandon the armed struggle for the recov- 
ery of Pomerania. It was necessary first to strengthen the 
economy and only then to think about undertaking that 
struggle. 

Poland’s policy in that period was to neutralize at least 
several of her opponents. Pursuing this policy, Casimir the 
Great concluded treaties, in 1335 and 1339, at Vissegrad with 
John of Luxemburg, giving up his rights to those principalities 
which recognized John’s suzerainty. 

Poland also strove to regain Pomerania through certain 
diplomatic and political actions. However, a second court action 
against the Teutonic Knights, undertaken in 1339, despite a 
ruling in Poland’s favour, brought no results since the Teutonic 
Order did not recognize the judgement. Casimir the Great then 
allied himself with Western Pomerania, in particular with the 
princes of Szczecin Pomerania, in the hope that through family 
ties he could create a sort of coalition against the Order. These 
efforts, however, did not bring such results as to permit a 
struggle against the Order. In 1343, therefore, in Kalisz, Poland 
concluded a so-called “eternal peace” with the Teutonic Order 
which did, it is true, return Kuyavia and certain other terri- 
tories to Poland, but Gdansk Pomerania was to remain within 
the borders of the state of the Teutonic Knights. 

A further step towards the unification of Poland was 
recognition of the authority of the Polish King by the Mazovian 
princes in 1355. 

At the same time, however, apart from these endeavours 
to unite all Polish lands in one state organism, still another 
tendency became distinct, for expansion to the east which, in 
time, became quite strong. Taking advantage of the fact that 
in the closest Russian territories, i.e., in the principality of 
Halicz, the ruling dynasty had died out, Casimir the Great 
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began a struggle to obtain control of that principality, basing 
himself on his relationship to the last Halicz prince. In 1340 
Casimir also undertook the first expedition into Russia which 
was welcomed by part of the boyars and the inhabitants of the 
large towns, whereas the rest of the people put up resistance. 
As a result, the struggle to subdue these lands dragged on 
until 1349. 

During the fight for the Halicz-Wtodzimierz principality 
there developed, within the foreign policy of the Polish state, 
a tendency for still further expansion eastwards. Struggles 
began for the possession of Volhynia lying to the east of the 
Bug River. In these struggles Poland received some assistance 
from the King of Hungary. However, the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, which was extending its rule in southern Ukraine 
and also desired to subdue Volhynia, was an obstacle to those 
conquests. 

With the aim of securing the right to possess Russian lands, 
Poland, in 1355, concluded a treaty in Buda with the King of 
Hungary, Louis of Anjou. Under the terms of this treaty Louis 
was to become King of Poland in the event of the death of 
Casimir the Great. 

The subjugation of Halicz and Volhynia linked Poland with 
the political problems of Walachia and the Ukraine. A number 
of prosperous towns, like Lvov, which maintained lively 
commercial relations with the Italian colonies on the Black Sea 
and with cities of West Europe, were also incorporated into 
Poland. In this way, commercial routes from West Europe to 
the Black Sea began to run across the territory of the Polish 
state. This was particularly important during the period when 
the development of the Turkish state on the Balkan Peninsula 
made it increasingly difficult to maintain the commercial ties 
with the Italian colonies on the Black Sea via the sea lanes. 
The Polish townsmen engaged in foreign commerce which then 
largely contributed towards their enrichment and to increased 
trade. 

In connection with these changes in foreign policy there were 
also domestic changes, of a structural nature. The manner in 
which the unification of the Polish state was effected, the 
process of connecting individual districts, which had formerly 
been separate principalities, into a unified state, left its imprint 
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on the internal structure of the state. The former principalities, 
now Voivodships (provinces) or Lands, retained their own 
offices, their own laws, and also representative state institu- 
tions — assemblies (wiece), in which the nobility as well as the 
gentry of the given district participated. At first these assem- 
blies had the character of court institutions, but in time they 
were increasingly transformed into assemblies of the gentry’s 
representatives, later called Sejmiki (Dietines). Aside from 
these district offices and institutions there were central offices, 
representing the policy of the entire Polish state, and thus 
acting through the person of the King (e.g. chancellor, 
treasurer, etc.). The executive power on behalf of the King 
was represented in the individual provinces by starostas 
(prefects) who were in command in the various fortified towns 
and looked after the security and order of the given region. 

Even in these conditions of the unification of Poland, 
decentralizing trends frequently appeared, especially among 
the nobility. These trends were very quickly liquidated during 
the reign of Casimir the Great. The work of codification, first 
and foremost in the realm of customary law, court procedure, 
etc., was highly important for strengthening the centralization 
trends. 

In the years 1346 and 1347, at meetings held in WiSlica and 
Piotrkéw, statutes were enacted which were binding in Malo- 
polska and Wielkopolska. They included a number of provisions 
giving legal expression to the social relations which had 
developed in Poland at that time. Among other things, they 
sanctioned the strivings of the gentry to close its ranks and 
refuse entry to other social elements. The statutes also 
formulated a number of regulations defining the character 
and conditions of the peasants’ serfdom, considerably restricting 
their personal freedom and prohibiting them from leaving their 
villages without consent of the owner. Penal regulations were 
also introduced making the penalty dependent upon the social 
position of the victim in the case of a killing or wounding. The 
statutes also laid down regulations concerning military organiza- 
tion: they introduced compulsory military service for the 
gentry which, in the event of war, was to constitute a so-called 
general levy under command of the king. 

During this period the level of economic life in Poland rose 
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substantially, first of all in the realm of trade and industry. 
There was a marked development of the towns, both with 
respect to a growth of population and of economic potential. 
There was an increase in commercial capital and of industrial 
production which, in some fields, e.g., the manufacture of cloth, 
not only satisfied the needs of the domestic market but also 
made possible a substantial export of goods to neighbouring 
countries. Mining developed, especially that of salt in the largest 
mines — Wieliczka and Bochnia — and the extraction of 
metals (silver and lead) went up. 

An expression of Poland’s increased political and economic 
importance was the participation of the Polish king in major 
international political events. This situation was expressed in 
the great conference of monarchs in Cracow, in 1364, where 
Casimir acted as an arbitrator in controversial disputes between 
King Louis of Hungary and Emperor Charles IV. Poland’s 
growing political importance was also indicated by the dynastic 
ties of Casimir with other European rulers. 

The rising economic and cultural level was most eloquently 
expressed in 1364 when Casimir the Great established the 
Academy in Cracow, a university comprising a faculty of arts, 
medicine and law (without theology). This was the second 
university in Central Europe, the first was in Prague. This 
Academy, which declined after the death of Casimir, was rebuilt 
by Queen Jadwiga in 1400. 

In the political conditions prevailing in Central Europe during 
the second half of the 14th century, the Polish state was 
compelled to seek closer political ties with other states. The 
first such link was established immediately after the death of 
Casimir in 1370 when, in accordance with previously concluded 
treaties, the Hungarian King Louis (1370-1382) ascended the 
Polish throne. At that time, however, there immediately ap- 
peared differences in the attitude of the nobility and gentry, 
from the various parts of Poland, toward the new king. The 
nobility of Matopolska, who were largely responsible for the 
personal union with Hungary, were chiefly interested in the 
consolidation of their rule on Russian lands in the previously 
annexed Halicz-Volhynia principality. On the other hand, the 
nobility of other parts of Poland, especially in Wielkopolska and 
Kuyavia, displayed a desire to undertake an effective struggle 
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against the rapidly developing and strong state of the Teutonic 
Knights and to regain Pomerania. 

For many years, these differences in political concepts were 
to be characteristic of the two wings of the gentry. These dif- 
ferences not only divided the gentry, but also some Polish towns 
which were interested either in Black Sea trade or else in the 
development of trade with West Europe through the Baltic 
ports. 

The policy of King Louis, which was typically dynastical, 
was intended to consolidate his rule in Poland, but without his 
personal engagement in the urgent controversial political 
problems. In order to strengthen the power of his dynasty in 
Poland, Louis conducted negotiations with the Polish nobility 
which, in 1374, resulted in the issuance of the Kosice privilege. 
In exchange for the acceptance of one of Louis’ daughters as 
the future queen of Poland, the privilege granted the nobility a 
number of important rights, which at the same time restricted 
the royal power. 

One of these rights was the provision that the nobility was 
to pay very low taxes, only 2 groszy per tan (a measure of 
land); another was that the gentry were obligated for military 
service only within the borders of the country. For service 
outside the country it was to receive special pay. This privilege 
was to prove pregnant with consequences since the considerable 
reduction of the gentry’s taxes compelled the Polish King to 
appeal for the support of the entire gentry in cases of urgent 
need to increase the treasury income. This enabled the gentry 
to make all sorts of demands for the extension of political, social 
and economic rights. 

In consequence, the ascendence of Louis of Anjou to the 
Polish throne did not satisfy his hitherto ally, the magnates 
of Wielkopolska, chiefly because Louis, despite the aspirations 
of these magnates, united the Russian lands directly with 
Hungary. For that reason other ways and means were sought 
for the consolidation of Polish rule on Russian lands and, in 
view of the constant problem of the Teutonic Knights, this 
directed the attention of the Polish nobility towards the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. Thus, when after a two-year interregnum, 
following the death of Louis, his younger daughter Jadwiga 
ascended the throne in 1384, the idea of uniting her in marriage 
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with the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Wladyslaw Jagiello was 
born. 

The Lithuanian state at that time had long extended its 
territory beyond its ethnic borders and imposed its rule upon 
enormous Byelorussian territories and upon a considerable 
part of the Ukrainian territories. It became one of the more 
important elements in the political system of Eastern Europe, 
especially since the Great Russian state with its capital in 
Moscow came into being at the same time. This state reflected 
the tendencies to unite the Russian lands under the rule of the 
Moscow dukes. For the Russians the question of unification and 
the creation of a strong state was very closely linked up with 
the problem of freeing themselves from bondage to the Tartars 
in which they had remained since the Tartar invasions of the 
13th century. The expansion of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
met with very strong resistance from the Duchy of Moscow 
even though the former had a very decisive superiority. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of the Lithuanian state 
on Russian lands a serious danger to it began to arise in the 
northwest, namely, aggression by the Teutonic Knights who 
desired to obtain a territorial link with the Military Order of 
the Brethren of the Sword then in control of the lands inhabited 
by the Latvians, who were ethnically close to the Lithuanians. 

It was the common aspiration of both these Orders to overrun 
the Lithuanian territories, to separate them, especially Samo- 
gitia, and thus to create a united, strong state of Knights on 
the Baltic. The danger stemming from these Orders quite 
naturally induced Lithuania and Poland to draw closer together 
in the face of a common foe. 

By putting Wladyslaw Jagietlo on the Polish throne the 
Malopolska nobility hoped that Lithuania would abondon its 
claims to the Halicz-Volhynia principality which would thus 
come within the borders of the Polish state and that, at the 
same time, Polish influence would be extended to other 
Ukrainian territories. 

Out of these tendencies and hopes was born the treaty 
concluded, in 1385, in Krewo (Lithuania) between the Polish 
nobility and Jagiello. Under the treaty, Jagiello was to become 
the husband of Jadwiga and King of Poland, to accept Cathol- 
icism and introduce it into the Duchy of Lithuania. At the 
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same time, he was to help Poland recover its lost territories, 
i.e, Pomerania. In accordance with the treaty of Krewo, 
Jagietlo arrived in Poland in 1386 where, after his baptism, he 
married Jadwiga and was crowned King of Poland. 

King Jagietlo, however, ran into resistance from a consider- 
able part of the Lithuanian and Byelorussian communities. 
As a result, Lithuania soon became independent under Wiady- 
staw’s cousin, Witold, as viceroy. In the course of further 
developments, above all in the face of the growing menace from 
the Knights, Poland recognized Lithuania’s complete independ- 
ence with Witold, as Grand Duke, finally recognizing the 
suzerainty of Wtadyslaw. 

The ties of the Polish state with the Grand Duchy of Lithu- 
ania made possible a determined campaign against the Order 
of Teutonic Knights. 

The Knights’ methods of rule had aroused indignation and 
opposition among the local inhabitants in Prussia and Pome- 
rania, in the towns as well as in the villages, and gave rise to 
aspirations for unity with Poland. For such large Pomeranian 
towns as Torun and Gdansk ties with Poland meant more 
advantageous prospects for economic development. 

At the same time, among the Polish people, there were ever 
growing aspirations for the recovery of Pomerania, which were 
chiefly reflected among the nobility of Wielkopolska and 
Kuyavia and in the towns lying on the Vistula. In the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania the unceasing intrigues and treachery of 
the Teutonic Knights and their bloody expeditions against Sa- 
mogitia aroused universal indignation and hatred. There was 
a growing desire to settle accounts with the Knights. And the 
Order itself, which had enormous revenues, an excellently organ- 
ized army that was splendidly equipped for the technique of 
those days, strove, on its part, to do battle, counting upon a com- 
plete victory and the consolidation of its position on the Baltic. 

In these conditions war had to come. It began in 1409 when 
an uprising against the Knights broke out in Samogitia and 
when Poland declared its full support for Lithuania. In this 
war the Order represented the aggressive forces of the German 
world which opposed the Slavonic-Lithuanian world. In the 
combined armies of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
there were Russian units as well as a unit of Czech volunteers 
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fighting at the side of the Poles and Lithuanians. The Order 
was supported politically by King Sigismund of Hungary and 
the German Empire. 

On July 15, 1410, the battle of Grunwald began. The forces 
of the Order, led by the Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen, 
had technical superiority, whereas the Polish-Lithuanian-Russian 
forces were somewhat larger in numbers. The outcome of the 
battle was determined by the Polish army’s organization of the 
knights into special units, the so-called choragwie. The battle, 
which began with tactical successes for the Order, ended in its 
complete defeat and only a very small number of its units 
succeeded in saving themselves. The Grand Master and all of 
the Order’s commanders fell. This was a full victory for the 
combined Polish-Lithuanian-Russian forces over the Germans, 
a victory which completely broke the might of the Teutonic 
Knights and halted their further drive along the Baltic, on 
Polish and Lithuanian lands. 

However, the victory was not fully exploited even though 
many Pomeranian towns surrendered to the Polish King. The 
Polish and Lithuanian troops did not succeed in capturing 
Malborg, capital of the Order’s state, where a part of its 
authorities had taken refuge. As a result, the peace concluded 
in Torun in 1411, left Pomerania in the hands of the Order 
and only returned Samogitia to the Lithuanians. Poland received 
certain localities on the outskirts of Kuyavia. Nevertheless, a 
result of the victory at Grunwald was that the Order never 
again attained its former political and military power. 


Further Struggles for the Unification of Polish Lands 
and the Recovery of Gdarisk Pomerania 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 18-24) 


In the first half of the 15th century, further economic 
changes could be observed, particularly in the towns. There 
was an intensive development of the craft guilds which, as in 
the cities of West Europe, improved their production through 
increasing specialization. In connection with this the old guilds 
split up into a larger number of guilds each with a narrower 
technical range of production. This brought certain changes 
in the social structure of the town inhabitants. Increasingly 
sharper contradictions developed between the urban patriciate, 
encompassing chiefly the wealthy merchants (in most towns, 
primarily Germans) and the craftsmen and small merchants who 
represented the Polish element. 

Poland’s participation in foreign trade grew. Changes also 
took place in the commercial relations within the country and 
this exerted influence upon the patriotic attitude of the Polish 
townspeople. On Polish lands which at that time did not belong 
to the Polish state, for instance Silesia, in many towns such as 
Wroclaw, Legnica, Zgorzelec and others, there were important 
movements of the populace (i.e., the masses of craftsmen and 
small merchants), directed against the patriciate, which had the 
character of clearly national struggles. As we shall see later, 
the role of the towns in the further struggle for the unification 
of the Polish lands, particularly in the west, was enormous. 

In the countryside, during the first half of the 15th century, 
the gentry began to organize its own manors from which as 
it foresaw, greater revenues could be derived than from the 
taxes and rents of the peasants working their own farmsteads 
and subject to the gentry. In its endeavour to increase revenues 
the gentry also tried to gain control of the so-called soltys 
(bailiff’s) manors which had been set up in Polish villages under 
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German law, granting a privileged position to the bailiffs and 
enabling them to engage in manorial production yielding a 
substantial income. The gentry sought to introduce the cheapest 
possible labour power on their manors and for that reason, 
early in the 15th century, tried to compel the peasants to work 
on their estates, i.e., to so-called socage, though still on a scale 
of but a few days in the year. However, there was a clearcut 
tendency to increase their number. These efforts were especial- 
ly evident in Church-owned villages. 

Important changes also occurred in the political and social 
relations within the ranks of the then ruling social class, the 
nobility and gentry. During the reign of Wiadysltaw Jagietto 
there appeared among the middle gentry a desire to restrict 
the role and importance of the nobility which, at that time, 
concentrated all power in its hands. These conflicts were 
particiularly strong in the last decade of the reign of Wladyslaw 
Jagiello when actual power in Poland was exercised by the 
magnate oligarchy in Cracow led by the Bishop of Cracow, 
Zbigniew Olesnicki. 

The aim behind OleSsnicki’s policy was not so much the 
interests of the Polish state as the interests of the nobility and 
church organization. The centre of interest of this policy were 
the southern countries, the Czech and Hungarian lands. 

As for Bohemia, the main question here was the problem of 
the Hussites, a religious movement very closely linked with the 
national liberation struggle of the Bohemian people to free 
themselves from German rule. In regards to Hungary, the 
problem there was of Poland’s participation in the struggle 
against Turkish expansion on lands along the Danube. Poland’s 
involvement in the war against Turkey was in accord with the 
aspirations of the Papacy to form an anti-Turkish coalition. 
As a consequence, however, this led Poland to neglect matters 
of utmost importance, above all the question of Pomerania. 

In the struggle against the Hussite movement, Poland then 
announced a number of regulations directed against the exten- 
sion of Hussitism in Poland and, in close understanding with the 
German Empire, directly interfered in Czech affairs in order 
to supress Hussitism there. 

At the same time, however, the political programme of the 
gentry took shape — to associate themselves with and take 
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from the Hussites slogans which were useful in the fight against 
the nobility. 

After Witold’s death in 1430, the general situation was 
complicated by Lithuanian problems, further intervention 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania by the Teutonic Knights, 
the intrigues and activities of the German Empire, etc. The 
situation was sharpened particularly after 1438 when the 
Czechs proposed that Jagiello’s younger son, Casimir, be put 
upon the throne, thus opening the possibility for the unifica- 
tion of all Silesia with Poland. Though Casimir agreed to this 
proposal, Olesnicki decisively opposed it. Then in 1439 the pro- 
Hussite party organized a confederation. However, in the 
struggle with Olesnicki the Polish Hussite units were smashed 
and the entire movement ended. In accordance with his political 
concepts, Olesnicki then arranged for the election of Jagielto’s 
elder son, Wladyslaw the Jagiellon, as King of Hungary. In this 
manner personal union of Poland and Hungary was renewed 
and Poland was drawn into war against Turkey which ended in 
the defeat at Varna, in 1444, where King Wladystaw fell. After 
his death, Casimir the Jagiellon (1445-1492) became Polish 
king; since 1440 he had been Grand Duke of Lithuania. From 
the outset Casimir came into conflict with Olesnicki and allied 
himself with the gentry who opposed the predominance of the 
nobility. Shortly after he ascended the throne he took firm 
steps to reunite Pomerania with Poland. 

The situation in Pomerania then was even more favourable 
for Poland than in the period preceding the Battle of Grun- 
wald, for the policy pursued by the Teutonic Knights had led 
to a further rise in the anti-Order sentiments among the gentry 
in the towns, above all in Pomerania. The peasants, oppressed 
by the fiscal policy pursued by the Order after the Battle of 
Grunwald, were also firmly opposed to the rule of the Order. 

In 1440, the so-called Prussian Union was established. It was 
a sort of confederation embracing a considerable proportion of 
the gentry and many Prussian towns overrun by the Teutonic 
Knights. In 1454 this Union launched an all-out insurrection 
against the Order and sent envoys to Cracow to appeal for 
Polish aid. Despite the opposition of Olesnicki it was decided 
to start a war against the Order. However, this war called for 
great financial expenditures at a time when the policy of the 
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previous governments had put the state treasury in an extreme- 
ly difficult position. However, a great effort was made to 
obtain the means and a struggle was waged, despite opposition 
from part of the nobility and the Papacy which was firmly 
opposed to this war. 

In the initial phase of the war, Casimir the Jagiellon was 
compelled to grant the Polish gentry a number of new political 
and economic privileges, among others, stipulating that the 
Sejmiki (Dietines) of the gentry had the right to decide on the 
summoning of the general levy and the levying of new taxes 
(this was the so-called Nieszawa statute of 1454). Casimir also 
began the war with the Teutonic Knights on the basis of a 
different military organization, that is, not with a general levy 
of the gentry, but with mercenary troops. 

The persistent assistance granted to the Order by Germany 
caused the war, which started in 1454, to drag out for thirteen 
years. Finally, however, the war was ended in 1466 with the 
signing of the Peace of Torun. Under it Poland recovered 
Gdansk Pomerania, the Chelmno-Michalow area, part of old 
Prussia, i.e., Warmia and Malbork, the capital of the Teutonic 
Knights. The Order remained in part of the Prussian lands with 
their capital in Krolewiec (Kénigsberg) which then became a 
vassal of Poland. 

In this way, Poland finally returned to the lower Vistula and 
the shores of the Baltic, incorporating into its borders the 
formerly lost lands and, at the same time, liquidating the grave 
threat represented by the state of the Teutonic Knights. This 
was a further step towards the national unification of Polish 
territories within the borders of one national state. 


Economic and Social Changes in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries. Humanism and the Reformation 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 25-30) 


At the turn of the 15th and 16th centuries there were further 
substantial changes, both in the internal and external life of 
the Polish state. In the economic and social realm the first plan 
for the formation of new agrarian relations came into promi- 
nence in a manner different than in the West, i.e., not by the 
further extension of land tenure for the peasants and, thus, 
a degree of economic independence for them. Socage manors 
came into being, that is large farms belonging to the gentry, 
magnates and the Church, the expansion of which was through 
the reduction of the size or liquidation of the peasant farm- 
steads. The development of these large farms was effected 
through the utilization of forced labour of the peasants, i.e., 
through socage. 

The formation and development of the socage manor in 
Poland was linked with the growing demand in West Europe 
for Polish grain and, hence, with the great benefits obtained by 
the landowners from their grain production which was more 
profitable than the collection of tributes and rents from their 
subjects. The development of the socage manor increased the 
revenues of the gentry and strengthened its political situation 
within the country. At the same time, however, this led to 
increasing restraints upon the personal liberty of the peasant, 
until he was bound to the land. From the end of the 15th 
century on, this was legally sanctioned in a number of resolu- 
tions of the Polish Seyms. 

At the turn of the 15th and 16th centuries, this process was 
not yet very apparent, but in the following period it had a 
very strong impact upon the far-reaching changes in the 
country’s internal situation. 

During this same period there were characteristic changes in 
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urban relations. Before the socage manor affected the entire 
economic relations in the country, when the form of tributes 
and rents still predominated in the countryside, very intensive 
economic, industrial and commercial activities developed in the 
towns. Various crafts flourished at the time not only in the 
large towns such as Cracow, Poznan and others, but also in 
smaller towns. Mention could be made here of some instances 
of new forms of industrial enterprises coming into being, of 
types known in West Europe, viz., manufactories, especially in 
the realm of mining and metallurgy. These were new phenom- 
ena in Poland, which bore the hallmark of changes leading 
from the extant feudal relations towards capitalism. 

Also in the field of commerce, as a result of the enlivenment 
of commercial relations on the old routes linking West and 
East Europe and of the recovery of access to the Baltic, trade 
with the West European countries developed, as did internal 
trade. 

These economic changes were also of great importance for 
internal relations. There now arose close and intimate ties 
between Poland and the Polish western territories which lay 
beyond the state borders, as was the case with Silesia and 
Western Pomerania, although the errors in foreign policy — 
during the period of the Hussite movements and at the turn of 
the 15th and 16th centuries when the Bohemian throne was in 
the hands of the Jagiellon dynasty (Casimir the Jagiellon’s son, 
Wladystaw, and later his son Louis) — did not allow Silesia to 
be united with Poland. 

The sole success of the unification policy was the incorpora- 
tion into Poland, in 1526, of Mazovia together with its capital, 
Warsaw, which — as a major commercial, political, cultural and 
geographical centre — became the capital of the Polish state at 
the end of the century. 

Meanwhile, new problems arose in Poland’s foreign policy. 
Poland’s fate had, sometime previously, been linked with that 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. These ties became increasing- 
ly intimate at the beginning of the 16th century when the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was confronted with serious national 
and political expansion of the Grand Duchy of Moscow (soon 
to become the Russian Tsardom) which in pursuance of its 
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policy of uniting Russian lands sought to regain the territories 
then within the borders of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 

Until the outset of the 16th century, the unity of supreme 
power in Poland and in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, in the 
person of the Polish King, at first Aleksander the Jagiellon 
(1501-1506) and then Sigismund I (1506-1548), led to Poland’s 
involvement in the Lithuanian-Muscovite wars and contributed 
towards Poland’s increasing interest in expansion to the East. 

Questions of eastern policy were further complicated in con- 
nection with other problems, among these the policy of the 
Jagiellonian dynasty in Bohemia and Hungary, where rivalry 
with the Hapsburgs led to the weakening of Poland’s interest 
in western lands in favour of its eastern aspirations. A symptom 
of this state of affairs was the Congress of Vienna, in 1515, at 
which Sigismund I renounced his rights to the thrones of 
Hungary and Bohemia in favour of the Hapsburgs. 

Eastern policy was further complicated by the Turkish ex- 
pansion to the northern shore of the Black Sea, especially from 
the time when Turkey had conquered the so-called Genoan 
colonies and when Poland had been drawn very deeply into 
Moldavian-Italian and Ukrainian political affairs. 

Certain political changes within Poland were linked with 
these changes in foreign policy. The gentry were gaining an 
increasing voice. Having already obtained important privileges 
through the local Sejmiki (Dietines), the gentry shortly attained 
their own estate representation in the form of a Seym, which 
in actual fact was an assembly of representatives of the Sejmiki 
of the gentry and as such opposed the policy of the Polish 
magnates, concentrated in the Senate as the Upper House. 

In this way the gentry acquired further privileges and its 
estate representatives, the Chamber of Deputies, gained decisive 
political importance early in the 16th century. According to the 
decision of the Radom Seym in 1505, no law could be passed 
without its consent. 

The gentry’s struggle with the magnates was an expression 
of their aspirations for emancipation which, on the basis of the 
growing revenues, acquired increasing possibilities for cultural 
development through the promotion of education, participation 
in schooling, etc. In connection with this, there appeared the 
first harbingers of the Polish Renaissance and the progressive 
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OF THE 17TH CENTURY IN KAZIMIERZ DOI.NY 


TOWN HOUSES OF THE BEGINNING 


LUBI.LIN PROVINCE 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES IN THE 15th AND I6th CENTURIES 


ideas of humanism and the European Renaissance began to 
exert an increasing influence. 

The ideas of humanism and the Renaissance were warmly 
received in Poland. It should be noted that the Renaissance 
in Poland was at first linked with the development not only 
of the gentry but also of the peasantry and the bourgeoisie. 
The previous living conditions of the burghers and of the 
peasants, and especially the existing forms of rents, enabled 
the peasants and burghers to play an important role in the 
cultural life of the country. This was evident, among other 
things, in the fact that a number of eminent scholars, rectors of 
the Jagiellonian University, leading citizens and writers, came 
precisely from these social classes. 

During this period prominent foreign humanists came to 
Poland; e.g., the Italian Philip Buonacorsi, known as Callima- 
chus, a poet who exerted a considerable influence on Polish 
humanists (for instance, Grzegorz of Sanok). Another eminent 
arrival was Konrad Celtes of Germany. 

Polish learning developed at that time. The Cracow Academy 
was esteemed as one of the best schools of higher education in 
Europe. The lecturers there included such famous scholars as 
the mathematician and astronomer Wojciech of Brudzew, Coper- 
nicus’ professor. In the second half of the 15th century, Jan 
Diugosz wrote his great “History of Poland” in 12 Volumes, 
the first Polish history based on extensive research. Another 
important work, too, was that of Jan Ostrorég (Monumentum 
pro Reipublicae ordinatione — 1474-1477) whose activities were 
linked with the anti-magnate policy of Casimir the Jagiellon. 
In his struggle for the sovereignty of the state from the Papacy, 
for a uniform law in Poland and for the repeal of the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction, Ostrorég was a representative of the new legal and 
political thinking. 

The use of the Polish language by many writers in their 
works was of enormous importance. Polish then became a na- 
tional language, popularized by the development of printing 
and the publication of numerous works. A pioneering role in 
this respect was played by the works of the burgher Biernat of 
Lublin who was the first author to write exclusively in Polish 
and who represented an anti-feudal, anti-Church attitude. 

The fine arts also developed. Painting emerged from the 
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churches and began to satisfy the secular needs of the burghers 
and gentry. Aside from the religious motifs, secular motifs also 
appeared in painting. The most outstanding expression of this 
trend was the masterpiece of the day, the triptych altar in the 
Church of St. Mary, the work of the excellent sculptor, Wit 
Stwosz. 


The growth of the gentry’s political struggle and of the cul- 
tural movement in the 16th century was closely connected with 
the development of the Reformation in Poland. 


It is characteristic that the Reformation in Poland chiefly 
embraced two classes — the burghers and the gentry — but 
had no influence upon the peasantry. It is also characteristic 
that Calvinism took deeper root in Poland than did Luth- 
eranism; it was rather the burghers who associated themselves 
with Lutheranism, whereas Calvinism was taken up by the 
gentry, especially that part which was then waging a firm 
struggle against the superiority of the oligarchy of the mag- 
nates. The gentry strove to introduce state reforms, i.e., to re- 
construct the Republic of Nobles, understood in various ways 
but aimed at certain positive changes, particularly in the realm 
of eliminating negative elements of the supremacy of the mag- 
nates in the political and social life of the country. 


However, the adoption by the gentry of the progressive ideas 
of the Renaissance and Reformation was connected with the 
growing oppression and enslavement of the peasantry within 
the framework of the feudal land tenure. This paradox was 
particularly characteristic of 16th-century Poland. The cultural 
development of the Poland of the gentry was then based on 
the increased wealth of the middle gentry and for that reason 
finally broke down owing to the consolidation of backward 
forms of farming, the socage manor, oppression of the peasant, 
putting him outside the previous forms of economic exchange 
within the country. This came about as the result of the de- 
terioration of the peasant’s living conditions and binding him 
to the land. 


Therefore, with the existing forces and trends leading to 
progressive changes in the economic life, changes possessing 
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certain features of early-capitalist elements, in the end there was 
a consolidation of the purely feudal elements. Before this hap- 
pened, however, unquestionably positive and progressive changes 
occurred in both the political life and in the realm of culture. 

A positive feature of political life, especially in the second 
half of the 16th century during the reign of Sigismund Au- 
gustus (1548-1572) was that the gentry which proclaimed the 
ideas of humanism and political changes and strove to eliminate 
flagrant injustices began to have an increasing voice in affairs. 
An expression of the strength and general impact of these 
ideas was the flourishing of the Arian movement which embrac- 
ed both elements of the gentry and burghers. 


“Golden Age” of Polish Culture 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 31-40) 


The 16th century saw the deepening and spreading of the 
cultural and intellectual currents which had appeared towards 
the end of the 15th century. The Renaissance in Poland, ie. 
the development of science, learning, the arts and literature, 
was connected with profound ideological currents, frequently 
explicitly anti-feudal. The Renaissance current penetrated not 
only the plebeian strata but also encompassed the feudals — 
gentry and magnates — in a broad wave. A particularly im- 
portant stimulus to the cultural and intellectual interests of the 
gentry was the political struggle it waged against the magnates 
and clergy. 

The burghers, although attacked by the gentry because of 
their rights, still constituted an economically strong stratum in 
the 16th century. They maintained lively trade relations with 
many countries and were on a high cultural level. The economic 
development of the towns, the appearance of early-capitalist 
elements in mining and metallurgy, the enormous enlivenment 
of political life and the Reformation movement created ex- 
tremely favourable conditions for the cultural development of 
the burghers. 

The Golden Age brought the flourishing of culture and edu- 
cation in all fields. The gentry, aware of its strength and 
striving to consolidate its foremost position within the state, 
was very keen on learning. The struggle against the Church 
instilled in the gentry a negative attitude to church schools, not 
excluding Cracow University which was also dominated by the 
scholastic clergy, and induced them to send their sons to for- 
eign universities, above all to Italy (Padua, Bologna). The 
young gentry returned from these universities to their homes 
with a store of culture and humanistic knowledge. The rich 
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burghers also sent their sons abroad for higher education, to 
Italy, France and Holland. 

Intellectual life flourished exuberantly. The political struggles 
for the implementation of the political programme of the gentry 
as well as the religious polemics led to the birth of a rich lit- 
erature of polemics, sermons and treatises in the Polish 
language. Printing developed so rapidly that, according to bib- 
liographers, at the end of the 15th century and during the 
16th century, some 7,000 books were issued in Polish, Latin, 
German, Byelorussian and Ukrainian. That was a very large 
number for those days. The greatest services in the dissemina- 
tion of printed works were rendered by the printing houses 
of the dissenting denominations: Calvinists, Lutherans and 
especially, the Arians. 

Against the background of this enlivened intellectual move- 
ment, all the more glaring was the conservatism of Cracow 
University which, in fear of the progressive currents of 
humanism, and the Reformation, shut itself up in clerical 
scholasticism. As a result, the young people left it in droves. 
In the fight against clerical scholastic education, there was an 
increasing number of voices, in popular writings and also in 
the Seyms, advocating the creation of a state school system and 
proposing the establishment of royal educational commission 
which would reform both the Cracow University and other 
universities on the territory of Poland. 

The great economic and cultural changes, the humanistic 
principles of freedom of thought formed the soil which permit- 
ted the growth of the genius Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543), 
a researcher who shook the foundations of the science of that 
day and pushed forward its development. With his work De 
revolutionibus orbium coelestum the great astronomer made 
a real revolution in the ecclesiastical learning of the day. The 
Church, we recall, then declared that the Earth was the centre 
of the universe and that the Sun and all the planets revolved 
around it. The discovery of Copernicus who “stopped the Sun 
and moved the Earth,” dealt a blow to this science based on 
the geocentric views of Ftolemy and laid the foundations for 
the modern, heliocentric system in astronomy. 

By his discovery, Copernicus declared a struggle against the 
ecclesiastical authorities and showed that not faith but the 
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mind ‘of a free man,” as he put it, could, on the basis of 
knowledge and experience, discover the truths of Nature. In 
fear of persecution, Copernicus did not dare, for many years, 
to publish his work. Not until the final years of his life did his 
friends bring him a copy of his book which had been printed 
abroad. 

As a result of the enormous interest in antiquity, especially 
in the works of the ancient writers, humanistic literature in 
Latin simply sprouted in Poland. At the same time, however, 
the role of the Polish language grew in the period of struggle 
for reforms. Rich and lively political writings (inaugurated 
already in the second half of the 14th century by a work by 
Janko of Czarnkéw, Archdeacon of Gniezno) as well as polemics 
on religious subjects were published in Polish in order to win 
the largest number of supporters. No minor role in the dissemi- 
nation of the Polish literary language was played by the 
growing national consciousness. 

As a result there was a splendid development of belles- 
lettres. And it is to this, above all, that the 16th century owes 
its name the ‘Golden Age.” 

Of the 16th-century writers of the gentry who wrote in 
Polish mention must first be made of Mikolaj Rej of Nagtowice 
(1505-1569). Rej’s life and work came in a period of rapid 
development of the landed estates of the gentry. It was then 
that the gentry acquired greatest importance in the state, took 
an extremely active part in political life, stubbornly attacked 
the magnates and clergy in the Seyms and at conferences, made 
fortunes out of trade in grain by way of intensified exploita- 
tion of the peasants and, to an increasing extent, drove the 
burghers out of the economic life. Rej was, on the one hand, an 
exponent of the views of this active gentry then fired with 
the idea of reforms and, on the other hand, especially in his 
early works, went beyond the average horizon of the gentry. 
Rej wrote in Polish deliberately, with a programme in mind, 
and in this, among other things, lies his great services to Polish 
culture. 

Among the greatest literary achievements of the 16th century 
was the work of Jan Kochanowski (1530-1584). Already in the 
works of Rej, Gornicki and other writers of that period, the 
Polish language developed into a language of literature. But 
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it was only with the poetry of Kochanowski that it became a 
splendid instrument, expressing the most subtle thoughts and 
sentiments of man, acquired flexibility, melodiousness, rhythm 
and incomparable beauty. The best known works of Kochanow- 
ski are Treny (Threnodies), Odprawa postéw greckich (Dismissal 
of the Greek Envoys), Piesn Swietojanska o sobdtce (Song of 
St. John’s Eve) as well as Fraszki (Trifles). 

The greatest political writer in 16th-century Poland was 
Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski (1503-1572). Of a petty gentry fam- 
ily, son of the bailiff of the town of Wolborz, he was a repre- 
sentative of the most progressive wing of the political thinking 
of the day. Modrzewski was a fighter who, in the age of the 
supreme power of the gentry, boldly and passionately fought 
it with pen and speech, coming forth in the Seym and at 
conferences in defence of the burgher and the peasant, in 
defence of secular education. 

Frycz Modrzewski’s finest work, in which he presented his 
political, social, religious and moral views, is Commentatio- 
rium de republica emendanda libri quinque (Reform of the 
Republic) published abroad, in Basle, since the Church censor- 
ship did not agree to its publication, in its entirety, in the 
country. 

In this work Modrzewski voiced the view that the state 
should ensure to all citizens conditions of free development and 
that the law should be the same for all. He felt that all social 
strata should be equal in the eyes of the law since all are 
useful for the Republic. “The Republic,” Frycz Modrzewski 
wrote, “cannot prosper through the gentry alone, for who 
would feed us and our cattle if there were no ploughmen? Who 
would give us fabrics and clothes, if there were no craftsmen? 
Who would bring us all the necessities of life, if there were no 
tradesmen? And who finally, would be the gentry, if there 
were no peasants?” Work should be honoured and regarded as 
a civic obligation, the education of the young people should be 
turned over to the state, taking it out of the hands of the 
clergy. Fryez Modrzewski attached great importance to public 
service which, according to him, no one should evade. 

The Republic should treat the peasant and the burgher as 
a free citizen. Modrzewski, however, did not demand full 
equality for the peasant and burgher with the gentry, nor did 
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he maintain, for instance, that the peasant could be a deputy 
or senator (unless he were ennobled). But the very demand of 
equality for the estates regarded as inferior by law was, at that 
time, a revolutionary demand. These views of Modrzewski 
provoked the animosity of the conservative gentry. 

Frycz Modrzewski also spoke up against the patriarchal courts 
which put the peasant completely at the mercy, or lack of 
mercy, of the owner of his village. He sharply attacked the 
Jaw binding the peasant to the land, he demanded that the 
peasant have the possibility of working on a piece of land but 
should, if need be, also be able to leave the lord’s land and go 
elsewhere as a free man. 

Modrzewski desired to enlighten the gentry and to open 
their eyes to the wrongs and oppression inflicted upon other 
estates. He had the illusion that this would soften their hearts 
“‘to cast aside love of themselves and to love the entire Re- 
public, that is all the people in this society together with us, 
to strive for all, to defend all individuals, uprightness and 
usefulness.” 

In a chapter on war Modrzewski denounced wars of aggres- 
sion, but regarded war in defence of the endangered fatherland 
as proper and just. 

Modrzewski’s work became famous in all of Europe and was 
translated into foreign languages. 

The 16th century was a period of the further development of 
Renaissance art, which more and more extensively dealt with 
secular themes, particularly those linked with folk art. The 
turning point came in close connection with the development of 
the bourgeoisie and its ideology (e.g., in the activities of the 
sculptor Jan Michalowicz of Urzedéw who executed a number 
of monuments for prominent burgher families). In the 16th 
century there was a general flourishing of bourgeois culture, 
as expressed, among other things, by a growing interest in 
works of art. From the ranks of the burghers came prominent 
architects, artists, builders, representatives of the artistic hand- 
icrafts. Aside from the king and the magnates, who patronized 
the artists and commissioned them to execute various works in 
connection with the flourishing of castles, palaces, etc., the rich 
merchants more and more often commissioned and purchased 
works of art, in this way creating conditions for the existence 
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of individual artists. The mode of decorating homes with 
portraits of the owners, the custom of putting macble or bronze 
tombstones of deceased burghers into the walls of churches as 
well as the construction of new homes and town buildings, such 
as town halls, granaries, etc., were all conducive to the stimula- 
tion of the artistic movement and the disclosure of outstanding 
talents. 

Illumination, i.e., painting miniatures on manuscripts, an art 
which also developed under the strong influence of the burgh- 
ers, was an important branch of artistic painting in the 16th 
century. One of the most beautiful works of this type is the 
so-called Behem Code. Baltazar Behem, the town scribe in 
Cracow, commissioned a Cracow painter to illustrate the town’s 
book of rights and privileges with miniatures. These miniatures 
realistically depict street scenes, show the interiors of crafts- 
men’s workshops and give a picture of the life of Cracow of 
those days. Aside from its great artistic value, the Behem Code 
is a real source of knowledge about town life and also of the 
forms of economic production at that time. 

In addition to the Behem Code, there are also other works 
such as, for instance, the miniatures in the so-called Graduals 
of Jan Olbracht and the Pontificals of Bishop Erazm (Erasmus) 
Ciolek. 

Many painters worked on commissions from the magnates. 
An eminent painter of this period was the Cracovian Stanislaw 
Samostrzelnik (died in 1541) who painted miniatures, portraits 
and polychrome murals. 


Decline of Poland's Political Importance in the 17th 
Century 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 41-44) 


The positive elements in the development of the Polish na- 
tion, however, were intertwined with a number of distinctly 
negative features. These latter unquestionably included the fact 
that despite the ascendency attained by the gentry over the 
magnates and the carrying out of reforms which, according to 
the desires of the gentry, deprived the magnates of the landed 
estates they had obtained dishonestly and unjustly, political 
conditions arose that favoured the further strengthening of the 
magnates. 

This was directly connected with Poland’s expansion to the 
East, then expressed in the march of Polish feudal lords into 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian land. The Union of Lublin, a solemn 
agreement concluded between Poland and Lithuania in 1569, 
brought the incorporation of extensive Ukrainian territories 
within the borders of the Polish state, and, at the same time, 
brought a close alliance of the Crown with the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania which thereafter ruled only over the lands of 
Byelorussia and Lithuania. 

This association was of the nature of a real union between 
Poland and Lithuania through the person of a common King, 
chosen in free elections by the entire gentry, through a common 
Seym and other institutions. The Union and the political con- 
cepts associated with it enjoyed the support of the Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian gentry, which in this manner, obtained the 
privileges of the gentry of the so-called Crown, i.e., of Poland 
proper. Simultaneously, however, the annexation of Ukrainian 
lands to Poland was, in the future, to lead to the formation of 
vast estates of the magnates, latifundia, which in size were 
often much larger than the area of certain principalities in 
Central Europe (e.g., principalities on the territory cf Germany). 
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These latifundia brought the owners enormous incomes, 
allowing them to maintain their own armies and to pursue 
their own internal policy. In this way the Polish-Lithuanian 
Union enabled the magnates to obtain a clear-cut advantage 
which was reflected, among other things, in its great influence 
over Poland’s foreign policy through nearly the next two 
centuries. 

The essence of this policy was further efforts at expansion 
to the East, especially against the Muscovite state. The activi- 
ties of Stefan Batory (1575-1586) in the late 16th century, had 
such a character, as did also the expeditions against Moscow 
early in the 17th century when, in the period of confusion fol- 
lowing the death of Boris Godunov, the Polish magnates sup- 
ported a Pseudo-Demetrius and his successors in their efforts 
to gain control of the Muscovite state and to tie it to 
Poland. In 1617, Prince Wiadystaw, son of the King of Poland 
Sigismund III (1587-1632), became tsar of Moscow. These designs 
and the political game linked with them encountered the op- 
position of the Russian people. The efforts to subject the 
Russian state failed, merely weakened Poland and stirred up 
conflicts between the Polish and Russian peoples. 

The policy of the magnates in the East also led to a number 
of insurrections by the free people, the Cossacks, in the 
Ukraine. In the struggle against economic and national oppres- 
sion they were joined by the oppressed Polish peasants. For 
easier conquest of the entire Ukraine, the Polish magnates 
tried, through the liquidation of Greek Orthodoxy in the 
Ukraine and the creation of the so-called Uniate Church in 
Brest Litovsk (1595 and 1596), to overcome and suppress any 
movement against the magnates in the Ukrainian regions. 

This policy led, among other things, to a great Cossack 
uprising in 1684 under the leadership of Bohdan Chmielnicki, 
which brought about the liquidation of the rule of the Polish 
magnates in the Ukraine. It also further weakened Polish 
positions in the West, leading even to the actual renunciation 
of the struggle to retain Poland’s western territories. 

The situation in the Ukraine and the expansionist policy 
of the Polish magnates in the East, chiefly in Moldavia and 
in Walachia (today, Rumania) gave rise to increasingly sharper 
conflicts with Turkey. One such conflict broke out at the 
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beginning of the 17th century and resulted in an unsuccessful 
Polish expedition southwards which ended in disaster at Cecora 
in 1620, with the death of the outstanding Polish hetman 
Stanislaw Zotkiewski. The victory of another Polish com- 
mander, Hetman Jan Karol Chodkiewicz, at Chocim (Hotin) in 
1621 did not alter the situation. 

Finally, this policy, combined with the activities of the 
Polish King Sigismund III Vasa, led to unfortunate consequences 
for Poland in the struggles against Sweden, in the first half of 
the 17th century, which greatly weakened Polish positions on 
the Baltic. 

At the same time, there was an intensification of the internal 
decay of the Polish Republic — which though gentry by name, 
was magnate in essence — where in face of the resistance of 
the magnate coteries it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
pursue any policy in accordance with the national interests. 
The magnates did not, as a rule, permit any Seym decisions 
but resorted to the liberum veto (the principle of unanimous 
adoption of all decisions and acts of Seym, with each deputy 
having the right to protest and to prevent the adoption of any 
bill in the Seym). The influence of the Catholic Church was also 
growing. The expulsion of progressive elements from Poland, 
like that of the Arians in 1658, the introduction of Jesuit- 
controlled monastic schools for the gentry and burghers, the 
general decline of culture and learning, were all evident effects 
of this influence. 

At the end of the 17th century Poland found herself under 
political influences that were pushing her onto a road contrary 
to the national and state interests. In the struggle between the 
two political camps of the Europe of that day, Austria repre- 
sented by Emperor Leopold and France represented by Louis 
XIV, Poland — after some temporary periods of alliance with 
France during the reign of John III Sobieski (1674-1696) — ended 
up in the Austrian camp and by this gained nothing except the 
fame brought by Sobieski’s expedition against the Turks in 1683, 
which ended in a brilliant victory at Vienna. 

The most dangerous development for Poland at that time was 
the Swedish invasion in 1655. This jeopardized the very exist- 
ence of the Polish state since it was linked with plans for the 
partitioning of Poland among some neighbouring states such as 
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Sweden, Brandenburg, Russia, etc. In this struggle the Polish 
magnates exposed their treacherous role in the most glaring 
manner, for, without any reservations, they recognized the suz- 
erainty of the Swedish King Charles X. However, the patriotic 
movement of the broad masses of the Polish people, the 
peasants, burghers and middle gentry, led to the undertaking 
of a struggle against the invader and to the ultimate liberation 
of the country from the invading troops. The war with Sweden, 
in the years 1655 and 1656, ended by the Peace of Oliwa in 
1660, was clear evidence of the great patriotism of the broad 
masses of the Polish people and, at the same time, of the moral 
decay of the ruling classes. 

As an outcome of the political events in the 17th century and 
the political weakening of Poland, in 1701 a strong, militarily 
well-organized Prussian state, with a repacious and aggressive 
attitude towards Poland, was formed out of the old Brandenburg 
and the lands which were once the property of the Teutonic 
Knights (which, as a Polish vassal in the early 16th century, 
became a lay principality and came into the hands of the 
Hohenzolerns, the ruling dynasty in Brandenburg). The forma- 
tion of the Prussian state and its increased strength was one of 
tte most important causes of the serious weakening and, later, 
the fall of the Republic of the gentry. 

This portentous role of Prussia became particularly clear in 
the first quarter of the 18th century when, by way of election, 
the Saxon electors Augustus II (1697-1733) and Augustus III 
(1733-1763), ascended the Polish throne. 

The years of their rule were the darkest period in the entire 
history of Poland. Augustus II was interested only in his own 
affairs and those of Saxony. He was prepared to engage in all 
sorts of machinations in order, at the cost of Poland, to maintain 
his personal political position. In order to attain his own 
advantages in the Northern War (between Russia, Denmark and 
Saxony and the Swedish King Charles XII) he consented to 
the partition of Poland. 

Poland for the first time then became a dependent of the 
increasingly more powerful Russian state. Peter I, from 1717 
tsar of Russia, became the decisive political factor in Poland 
owing to the fact that a number of important acts regulating 
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internal relations within the country were made dependent 
upon his decision. 

During the period of the Northern War, when Swedish, 
Saxon and Russian troops ravaged Poland, there was a terrible 
devastation and depopulation of the country, resulting in its 
impoverishment and internal anarchy. This situation did not 
change during the reign of Augustus III, but became even worse, 
since at that time King Frederick II of Prussia began a war 
with Austria and deprived it of Polish Silesia (with the excep- 
tion of Cieszyn Silesia). In this way, already in possession of 
the Prussian principality (i.e., the old lands of the Teutonic 
Knights), Brandenburg and Western Pomerania (which Bran- 
denburg conquered in the 17th century), Frederick JI surrounded 
Poland on all sides, displaying at the same time a clear tendency 
to unite the lands separated by Polish territory into one entity 
at the cost of the national territory of Poland. 


Decline of Polish Culture in the Saxon Period 
(L.LUSTRATIONS 45-48) 


In the primarily Jesuit monastic schools, which during the 
Saxon period were plunged into the darkness of obscurantism, 
intolerance and religious devotion, the young gentry learned 
scholastic formulae by rote and unthinkingly. 

In the early 18th century, the Jesuits in Poland conducted 
91 colleges attended by 20,000 young gentry. From these 
schools the graduates took with them a knowledge of Latin, 
certain skill in composing addresses to the Sejmiki or Seym, 
speeches interspersed with Latin phrases, religious fanaticism 
and obscurantism together with an attachment for the “golden 
freedom” of the gentry. Within the walls of the Cracow Acad- 
emy (where most of the students were young people from petty 
gentry and burgher families mainly seeking Church careers) 
scholasticism was further pursued; the new philosophy was 
entirely unknown, the natural sciences were on a very low 
level. 

No wonder, therefore, that the cultural needs of the gentry 
became extremely modest. They were satisfied by the writings 
specific for that time. Numerous religious-devotional writings, 
thoughtless sermons devoid of esthetic taste, devotional booklets 
about miraculous healings, about the coronation of miraculous 
paintings, etc., were published and so were artificially inflated 
panegyrics, the authors of which fawned before the magnates in 
the expectation of an appropriate reward or else in gratitude 
for graces already bestowed. The authors of these writings, 
penned in a mixture of Latin and Polish that was difficult to 
understand, were largely Catholic priests. 

Aside from the prayer books and panegyrics, almanacs were 
practically the only, and particularly liked, reading of most 
of the gentry. They contained information about offices, 
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courts,) fairs, etc., and, moreover, many oddities such as the 
influence of planets on the life of man, information as to what 
days of the year will be “unlucky” and which lucky, “how 
far it is to hell,” “which side of the earth is rounder,” etc. Such 
almanacs deepened superstitions. Authors with titles of doctors 
or professors from the “famous academies” of Cracow and 
Zamos¢, which were then in full decline, made contributions 
and provided various “information” to these almanacs. 

Man of the Saxon period, fed on a diet of such literature, had 
very little notion of the world and the phenomena of Nature 
which he encountered every day. Not having any other explana- 
tion, he explained everything to himself as ‘“‘the will of God” 
or, contrariwise, ‘‘the Devil’s practices,” “charms,” and ‘black 
magic.” He believed in “ghosts” and also in the “miraculous 
exorcising of evil spirits’ from those ‘‘possessed;” he feared 
and hated “witches.”’ A characteristic feature of this period 
were witch trials; in the second half of the 18th century women 
suspected of having had contacts with devils were still sen- 
tenced to torture and death. 

A feature of this period was the decline of the culture of 
the towns which, very slowly, were rising from economic 
decline. 

The situation was somewhat better only in the richer towns 
of Royal Prussia, as a result of their Baltic commerce. On the 
other hand, other Polish towns were steeped in ignorance and 
superstition. It should be added that it was difficult to gain 
admission to a school, most of which were designated for the 
gentry, and after completion it was difficult to obtain a place 
of work or tolerable working conditions. The gentry looked 
upon the burghers with disdain and envy and watched carefully 
lest the ‘town sons” obtain some post in the army or in civil 
offices reserved for ‘‘the well-born.” The sons of peasants found 
access to the schools most difficult, for a neasant could send 
a son to school only with the consent of the lord who, after all, 
was not very eager to lose work hands. The decline of parochial 
schools was a hindrance to the promotion of education in the 
countryside. 


DETAIL OF ISAAK VAN DEM BLOCKE’S “ALLEGORY OF THE GDANSK 
TRADE” 1608 
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DECLINE OF POLISH CULTURE IN THE SAXON PERIOD 


However, in this period of the greatest cultural, economic and 
political decline, there appeared the first signs indicating the 
possibilities of the Polish nation taking the road of progressive 
development. Certain changes could be observed in the economic 
life of the country, in agrarian relations through the introduc- 
tion of reforms in rural relations, e.g., replacement of feudal 
land tenure by rent, attention to the needs of the peasants, as 
well as some attempts to change the situation in the towns. 
Of very far-reaching importance was the inauguration of 
reforms in the realm of education, undertaken in the struggle 
against the anachronistic and obscurantist monopoly of the 
Jesuits over education. The patriotic circles of the Piarists, 
especially the prominent educator Father Stanislaw Konarski, 
rendered considerable services in this respect. His founding of 
the so-called Collegium Nobilium in 1740, a school designed 
to instruct the youth of the gentry, became an important event 
in the history of Polish national culture. 


LAZIENKI PALACE ERECTED BY THE ARCHITECT D. MERLINI FOR KING 
STANISLAW AUGUST PONIATOWSKI 


Struggle for the Resurrection of Poland. First Partition 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 49-51) 


The matter of political reforms and the strengthening of the 
Republic became extremely urgent in the period when, follow- 
ing the death of Augustus III, a new king was elected in 1764. 
As a result of the struggles between the existing political 
parties and with the active engagement of Russia (Catherine II) 
and Prussia (Frederick II), one of the young magnates, Stanistaw 
August Poniatowski, was elected King of Poland. He was a man 
of unusual intelligence, considerable education, and high intel- 
lectual culture, but completely without wiil power in the face 
of the Tsarina Catherine II and her policy. 

Nevertheless, early in the reign of Stanislaw August Ponia- 
towski hope of changes for the better arose among the patriotic 
part of the community. The Acts of the Seym in 1764, already 
during the reign of this King, markedly corrected negative 
features of the Polish system. The voting principles used till 
then in the Seym were repealed (considerable limitations were 
placed upon the liberum veto) and in this way the magnates 
were deprived of the instrument of their political supremacy 
and impunity. 

This produced a sharp reaction on the part of some elements 
who, under the leadership of magnates such as Prince Karol 
Radziwill, strongly opposed all reforms and put themselves in 
service of the perfidious policy of Catherine II, intervening 
in Polish affairs on the pretext of alleged defence of the rights 
of the gentry as a whole. Against this background, part of the 
gentry came out against the King. This enabled the ambassador 
of Catherine II to push through the Seym an act retaining what 
was in actual fact the worst abuse in Poland, namely the 
principle of elective kings, the liberum veto, etc. The retention 
of these fundamental rights, guaranteed by Russia and which 
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could not be changed without her consent, was to ensure 
Catherine II a decisive influence on the internal affairs of the 
Polish state. 

In reaction to these measures, there was formed a strong 
group of the gentry, uniting the tendencies to oppose the 
will of tsarist Russia with the aspirations to maintain the 
old-gentry (but actually, magnates) conservative character of 
Poland. Thus, in 1768, a Confederation came into being in Bar 
(in Podolia, that is, in the Ukraine). Important declarations 
were then made against the Russian intervention, but they 
were occasioned chiefly by the fact that the Russian ambas- 
sador, contrary to the promises given the gentry, had supported 
the unquestionably progressive strivings of the “dissidents” 
to obtain equal rights with the Catholics. Thus, the dissatisfac- 
tion of the conservative elements of the gentry led to the 
creation of the Confederation of Bar, a movement that was 
patriotic only to the extent that it was directed against tsarist 
Russia but, at the same time, was reactionary in its concepts 
and social aspirations. 

This was to have tragic consequences. The social programme 
of the Confederation of Bar was based on the feudal privileges 
of the Polish gentry and led to the outbreak of a peasant 
uprising, known as Koliszczyzna, and the massacre of the 
Polish gentry. This, in turn, led to tsarist intervention, under- 
taken with the aim of suppressing the peasant movement. 

Ali of this led to the first partition of Poland in 1772. In 
that year, on the initiative of Prussia, the state and national 
territory of Poland was dismembered and partitioned among 
the three neighbouring powers. Prussia, annexing Gdansk 
Pomerania, united its East Prussian and Brandenburg posses- 
sions. Austria seized the southern territories of Poland, and 
Russia — the eastern, Byelorussian territories. 

The drama of 1772 weighed very heavily on the further 
patriotic aspirations and on their search for ways and means 
to save independence and maintain the state. These aspirations 
coincided with further important changes in economic relations 
in the country, above all, changes in the agrarian relations. 
The basic element here was the introduction, on an increasing 
scale, of rent for peasants in the place of socage, that is, 
a transition from feudal to capitalist relations in the country- 
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side. In the same direction, too, were the changes in the lives 
of the towns where, at this time, new industrial enterprises 
came into being in the form of manufactories, belonging chiefly 
to the magnates, organized after the model of such enterprises 
already in existence in other countries of Central Europe. 

Commerce developed at the same time. In the towns a trend 
toward emancipation appeared among the developing Polish 
bourgeoisie. State revenues rose. Attempts were made to reform 
the political system, to create a standing army as an instrument 
of national defence —- which Poland had hitherto never had — 
and at the same time, to mobilize all forces for the struggle 
against the invading states. Particularly far-reaching changes 
were effected in the realm of cultural relations. 


The Enlightenment in Poland 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 52-56) 


An important factor in the cultural turning point in Poland 
at the end of the 18th century was the influence of the 
European Enlightenment on the most learned and progressive 
minds, both of its philosophical, economic, legal, and social 
ideas as well as the views and achievements of science, litera- 
ture and the arts. The ideology of the Enlightenment had its 
source in those countries where the process of the formation of 
capitalist relations began earlier than elsewhere, where the new 
class, the bourgeoisie, increasingly came to the fore. 

The European Enlightenment influenced Poland chiefly in 
the French version. In this, an important role was played by 
the observation of the new forms of economic life, the power 
and wealth of the French bourgeoisie. From the 17th century 
on, the French language and literature achieved primacy on 
the European continent. In the 18th century, all educated 
persons knew the French language which began to play the 
role previously fulfilled by Latin. 

Above all, the role of ambassadors of the Enlightenment was 
played by books; their readers were the magnates, the wealthy 
gentry, the clergy and rich burghers. Thanks to literature, most 
of these, especially among the aristocracy, assimilated the 
external features of the Enlightenment: the mode of its salons 
and style of social life. The contacts with French culture did not 
entail any essential social consequences. This was evident, for 
instance, in the fact that the representatives of the conservative 
camp of the Bar Confederation, which combated even the least 
radical attempts at reforms, turned for advice to the leading 
representatives of the French Enlightenment, such as Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and Gabriel Mably. 

Only a few individuals among the representatives of the upper 
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strata knew how derive real benefits from contact with the 
vibrant intellectual life of France. However, there is no doubt 
that the theories of the Enlightenment accelerated the process 
of the formation of the class consciousness of the Polish 
bourgeoisie and, later, the model and slogans of the French 
Revolution were to influence the plebeian masses of Warsaw. 

England provided patterns of progress in all sectors of 
economic life and, at the same time, examples of rational 
organization of the governmental authorities. Only few individ- 
uals from Poland, e.g., Stanistaw August before his election, 
visited England. Certain models, especially for a more modern 
organization of the administrative and economic policy of the 
state, were also available in the German countries: in Prussia, 
Saxony and Austria. 

Acquaintance with the achievements of progressive European 
thought enabled the more learned social groups to make more 
or less consistent criticism of the feudal elements in the 
economic, social and political systems and of cultural develop- 
ments. Rationalism, faith in the power of the intellect, convic- 
tion of the existence and cognizability of the laws of Nature 
provided arguments for abolition of the estate privileges, feudal 
anarchy, Church supremacy, religious intolerance. The scepticism 
of the French writers infected the Polish ‘‘enlightened.” The 
religious obscurantism of the Saxon period became a thing 
of the past. Deism, i.e., ‘philosophical religion,” became wide~- 
spread. Contact with the new philosophical trends, founded on 
the development of the natural sciences, brought understanding 
of the significance of these sciences. New legal and pedagogical 
theories were accepted and adapted to Polish conditions. The 
influence of physiocratism could be distinguished in economic 
and social views. Another economic trend, the so-called 
kameralizm (from the word kamera, royal treasury), a German 
variety of mercantilism, also had its impact upon Poland. 

Of enormous importance for the cultural life of Poland at 
that time was the growth of Warsaw, a large town with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. Henceforth Warsaw was to bring 
together the most active plebeian-democratic element and set 
the tone in the life of the entire country. 

In Warsaw, printing and book selling flourished. Until that 
time the print shops were almost exclusively in the hands of 
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the clergy and had issued mostly devotional works. Now the 
situation changed. In Warsaw many print shops (actually com- 
bined publishing and book selling establishments) came into 
being. They were secular, mostly owned by burghers. These 
printing establishments considerably raised the artistic level 
of the Polish book and instead of sermons, the lives of the 
saints, panegyrics, etc., they published political works, text- 
books, collections of poetry, technological works, etc. In addition, 
the latest French publications could be purchased in the book- 
shops of Warsaw. 

From 1765 on, with certain interruptions, there was a per- 
manent Polish theatre in Warsaw. The period of its greatest 
importance was in the 1780’s and especially so in the 1790’s 
when it was headed by Wojciech Bogustawski, actor, translator 
and stage director. Bogustawski was an ardent patriot, close to 
the radical circles. The existence of this theatre gave impetus 
to Polish dramaturgy. Patronized by an audience chiefly drawn 
from the bourgeoisie and middle gentry, this Warsaw theatre 
played a great educational and cultural role. During the period 
of the Four-Year Seym and on the eve of the Insurrection, the 
Warsaw stage was in the service of progressive and patriotic 
agitation. 

The court of Stanislaw August Poniatowski played a great 
cultural role in Warsaw. This king consciously strove to trans- 
form the capital into a large cultural centre, particularly of 
literature and art. He spent large sums on salaries, awards and 
grants for artists and writers. He invited them to the famous 
“Thursday Dinners” at which nearly the entire intellectual élite 
of contemporary Poland would meet. The rebuilt Royal Palace 
in Warsaw as well as the Lazienki Palace together with the 
complex of park pavillions, assembled galleries of paintings and 
collections of medals, fine and valuable products of the artistic 
industry, as well as a library. 

The livelier political activity during the period of the Four- 
Year Seym gave rise to new intellectual centres in Warsaw, such 
as the famous club of progressive writers (Kuznica — The 
Forge) organized by an eminent citizen of that period, Hugo 
Koltlataj, and the host of publicists and lawyers grouped round 
the Warsaw magistrature — who were fighting for the rights 
of the burghers. 
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Classicism was the leading style of the period. It was most 
strongly apparent in the architecture of the day. The develop- 
ment of architecture was characterized by the shift of emphasis 
from religious building to the construction of palaces and public 
utility buildings. 

The same was true in painting. Eminent painters, chiefly 
foreigners, gathered round the court of Stanislaw August. 
Foremost among them were the Italians, Marcello Bacciarelli 
and Bernardo Bellotto, known as Canaletto. The former became 
famous as a portraitist. Upon the initiative of Stanistaw August, 
Bacciarelli did a series of historical paintings on Polish history 
as well as a series of portraits of Polish kings and princes. 

Bacciarelli also played an eminent role in the contemporary 
artistic life, for he was supervisor over the buildings erected 
by the King and teacher of a whole legion of Polish painters. 

A very important problem, too, was the task of reforming the 
schools. Already in the period of the first partition, when the 
Jesuit Order was dissolved in 1773, the great properties of 
the Jesuits (who until then had the schools in their hands) were 
utilized to set up the first Ministry of Education in Europe — 
the Commission of National Education. With the participation 
of eminent patriotic and enlightened leaders, this Commission 
carried through a reform of teaching, introducing schools based 
on new programmes, secular in principle and taking due account 
of the scientific progress of West Europe. Even prior to that, 
new institutions of higher learning were established, such as 
the famous Military Academy founded by King Stanistaw 
August in Warsaw in 1768 the first completely secular school. 
One of its students was Tadeusz Kosciuszko, later the leader 
of the Polish nation in its fight for independence. 


Fight for the Independence of the Country — 
Kosciuszko Insurrection 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 57-60) 


All these changes strengthened the patriotic elements in the 
so-called Patriotic Party which undertook a determined struggle 
for such political reforms as would make possible a fight for 
Poland’s independence. The Party programme aimed at eliminat- 
ing the most urgent social evils and injustices and, above all, 
to improve the servile conditions of the peasant and put him 
under the legal protection of the state. It also demanded the 
emancipation of the bourgeoisie and was to aid the small and 
middle gentry in obtaining political positions permitting effec- 
tive opposition to the magnate oligarchy. The political literature 
of this period, represented by such eminent patriots as Stanislaw 
Staszic, Hugo Koltataj and Franciszek Salezy Jezierski, support- 
ed these trends. 

These efforts, which were linked with the activities of the 
new schools and the new trends among the bourgeoisie and 
middle gentry, led to the election of a Seym which met in the 
years 1788-1792 (the so-called Four-Year Seym). In this Seym, 
the patriotic elements gained the upper hand. This enabled 
them to introduce a number of fundamental measures, despite 
the opposition of the magnates to reforms. 

These were measures of vast importance. It was decided to 
establish an army of 100,000 which, although weaker than the 
armies of neighbouring countries, would permit the waging of 
an effective struggle for independence. A number of tax reforms 
were also carried out in order to augment the state budget and 
in 1791 a constitution was adopted (known as the May 3rd 
Constitution, from the date of its passage). 

The May 3rd Constitution provided, on the basis of the ideas 
of the French revolution, for the introduction of fundamental 
changes in the system of Poland. The Patriotic Party wanted 
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to deprive the magnate oligarchy of its influence on the 
governments of the state. It sought to ensure a strong executive 
authority for Poland, to liquidate the old ‘cardinal laws,” 
guaranteed by tsarist Russia during the First Partition, princi- 
ples of the system which brought anarchy to political life. 

The Constitution was an expression of the rising influence 
and social authority of the most patriotic forces and trends, 
striving to save the independence of Poland. Hence, its adop- 
tion met with dissatisfaction in the ruling circles of the 
neighbouring countries which saw in the Constitution a serious 
danger to the implementation of their plans of conquest. They 
were aware that precisely the political weakness of the 
anarchical Republic was most propitious for the success of 
these plans. The treacherous coterie of the Polish magnates, 
which was led by Ksawery Branicki, Szczesny Potocki and 
Seweryn Rzewuski, in consultation with Catherine II set up a 
Confederation in Targowica (1792). With the backing of Russian 
bayonets the advocates of this Confederation entered Polish 
territory and began a fight to eliminate the legal measures 
which could be of decisive importance for the defence of 
Polands’ independence. 

The Polish Republic had not yet managed to properly organize 
its armed forces in accordance with the decisions of the Four- 
Year Seym. In uneven battle with Russian troops and with the 
simultaneous treachery of the Prussian King who had previously 
allied himself with Poland against the tsardom, Polish troops 
suffered defeats. The weak King Stanislaw August joined the 
Targowica group and placed his fate in the hands of Cather- 
ine II. 

Then followed the Second Partition of Poland (1793), between 
Russia and Prussia (Austria occupied with French affairs did 
not take part in this partition). 

At that time came the final act in the history of the Poland 
of the gentry — the struggle of the patriotic gentry, bourgeois 
and peasant forces to maintain independence. Efforts to obtain 
outside help, upon which they counted, failed. It was never- 
theless decided to fight on, without allies. 

In 1794, Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who had won fame in the fight 
for the independence of the United States, returned to Poland. 
On March 24, 1794, an insurrection broke out in Cracow under 
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the leadership of Kosciuszko. Fighting against the Russian 
troops began. 

The first battle, at Ractawice, brought victory, thanks to the 
heroism of the peasants in the ranks of Kosciuszko’s troops. 
In April, 1794, an insurrection erupted in Warsaw and liberated 
the city from the Russian troops stationed there. When Kos- 
ciuszko arrived in Warsaw, steps were taken to organize an 
army. Kosciuszko was fully aware of the need to reform the 
system, but, at the same time, he had hopes that he could draw 
the entire gentry into the insurrection. Hence, the moderate 
social programme of the insurrection, expressed especially in 
the retention of the corvée with merely a promise to reduce it. 
Despite that the gentry did not hasten to support Kosciuszko. 
The owners of the landed estates did not want to release peas- 
ants to serve in a national army. Nor did they want to respect 
the release from serfdom which Kosciuszko had granted 
peasants who, as insurgent soldiers, had rendered great service 
on the battlefield. 

The moderate nature of the insurrection’s social programme 
was accompanied by its leaders’ distaste for more radical 
methods of conducting the insurrection, as called for by the 
people of Warsaw led by a group centred round the so-called 
“Jacobin Club.” 

Nevertheless, even though leadership of the insurrection was 
in the hands of representatives of the gentry, in April 1794 the 
main actors in the revolutionary events were the craftsmen 
and town plebeians. Among them the Warsaw cobbler, Jan 
Kilinski, stood out by virtue of his exceptional bravery. 

In May of that year the people of Warsaw, disturbed at the 
irresolution of the leadership of the insurrection, came out into 
the streets with the demand that traitors be immediately 
brought to trial. Under pressure from the streets, the court 
sentenced four magnates of the Targowica Confederation to 
death. 

Armed intervention by the people came in June when, in 
face of the defeats of the insurrection, the indecision of its 
leadership and the sabotage of the magnates became particularly 
clear. 

But whereas in May the gentry leadership of the insurrection 
had submitted to popular pressure, in June it decided to firmly 
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oppose it. This deepened the crisis in the insurrection, especially 
since Prussia united with tsarist Russia to oppose it. 

As a result of a siege the Prussian troops failed to capture 
Warsaw. The heroic defence and insurgent action in the rear 
of these troops in Wielkopolska compelled them to withdraw. 
But later military operations, in particular Kosciuszko’s unsuc- 
cessful expedition against the Russian forces, led to the defeat 
at Maciejowice where Kosciuszko himself was wounded and 
taken prisoner. Russian troops, under the command of General 
Suvorov, came up to Warsaw. In November 1794, despite the 
heroic defence, commanded by the eminent Polish revolutionary 
Jakub Jasinski, the Warsaw suburb, Praga, was taken and 
immediately thereafter all of Warsaw surrendered to the 
Russian troops. Part of the Polish army succeeded in leaving 
Warsaw and to get abroad. Finally, there came the Third 
Partition of Poland (1795). Prussia, Austria and Russia divided 
up the rest of the Polish territory. Warsaw was in the Prussian- 
occupied part. 

So ended the history of the Republic of the gentry and 
a long period of servitude began. 


Attempts to Regain Independence, 1795—1814 


(:LLUSTRATIONS 61-62) 


The Third Partition denoted the complete liquidation of the 
Polish state, the annexation of the remaining Polish lands by 
the three powers and their incorporation into the economic and 
political organisms of those powers. Prussia seized most of the 
essentially Polish territories. Besides East Prussia, Szczecin 
Pomerania and Silesia, Prussia annexed the regions of Gdansk 
Pomerania, Warmia, Wielkopolska and Mazovia. The Austrian 
monarchy occupied Malopolska as well as the western part of 
the Ukraine, creating out of them the so-called “Duchy of 
Galicia and Lodomeria” (from the Latinized names of the old 
Principalities of Halicz and Wiodzimierz). To its empire tsarist 
Russia added Lithuanian, Byelorussian and Ukrainian lands 
which, prior to the Partition, had lain within the borders of 
the Polish state. 

From 1795 the development of the dismembered Polish lands 
were to proceed unevenly, depending upon changes in the 
individual occupiyng power and the policy of the occupying 
government. The Partitions had a fundamental influence in 
delaying the economic and social development of Poland and 
of its individual regions and, in actual fact, were to prove a 
hindrance to and brake upon progress in all of Europe. Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, strengthened by the plunder and exploita- 
tion of Polish lands, soon became the most reactionary forces 
in Europe. 

In the subjugated territories the occupying powers found 
support among part of the Polish gentry and, above all, among 
the magnates. 

In the eastern territories of the former Republic, the tsarist 
government based itself upon the landlords, favouring the 
Targowica traitors while, at the same time, repressing the recent 
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participants in the Kosciuszko Insurrection. The persecution 
particularly affected the less affluent gentry as well as the 
Polish and Lithuanian bourgeoisie, who were definitely hostile 
to the tsar. 

However, thanks to the tsar, the power of the Polish gentry 
over the Byelorussian, Lithuanian and Ukrainian peasantry was 
simultaneously strengthened. The servitude of the peasants 
was even further aggravated: the regulations concerning the 
conditions of sokemanry in Russia, much more severe than those 
in Poland, were extended to the annexed territories. On guard 
over these conditions stood a powerful repressive apparatus, 
defending the class privilege of the gentry against the revolts 
of the oppressed peasants. 

Under the rule of Austria the Polish and Ukrainian lands 
were ruthlessly exploited. High taxes, which mainly hit the 
pockets of the peasant, craftsman and burgher, were imposed 
upon the inhabitants of these lands. Galicia became a source 
of recruits. Old Polish institutions were dissolved. Administra- 
tive offices were filled with Germans; Germanization of the 
schools — all the way from the Cracow Academy to the 
parochial schools — was begun. In the more distant future, 
Galicia was to become the most backward economic region of 
Poland. 

From the very first Partition the Prussian government strove 
to unify the subjugated Polish lands with the Prussian state 
through its Germanization campaign. The administration was 
immediately taken over by German officials. Everywhere, 
restrictions were placed upon the political and social preroga- 
tives of the Polish gentry and municipal governments. The 
German language was introduced into the administration and 
judiciary. At the same time the Prussian government undertook 
the planned resettlement of many thousands of peasants from 
Prussia into the territories of Silesia, Wielkopolska, Pomerania 
and Mazovia. This move was part of the general plan of 
Germanization and its purpose was to create economically 
strong concentrations of German peasant farmsteads. Together 
with these developments Protestant parishes were set up and 
German schools were organized. The Prussian government 
allocated hundreds of millions of thalers for these purposes. 

The Germanization of Silesia was undertaken with particular 
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passion. It had already been started in the 18th century by 
Frederick II, but in the course of several decades had not 
yielded the expected results. At the outset of the 19th century, 
not only Upper Silesia but all of Lower Silesia on the right 
bank of the Odra River retained its decidedly Polish character. 
On the left bank of that river, especially in the Wroclaw region, 
there were also compact groups of Poles, peasants and workers. 
In view of the weakness of the Polish bourgeoisie and the 
absence of a Polish gentry — in the struggle against the 
oppressive Germanization the peasantry and the rising Polish 
proletariat were left to their own resources in the fight against 
the Prussian government, Junkers and bourgeoisie. The fight 
against economic exploitation in the mines, mills and in the 
countryside there was integrated with the battle against Ger- 
manization. This, too, was the case in Gdansk Pomerania, where 
the Polish language clearly predominated in the countryside. 
Some 90 per cent of the population of Warmia consisted of 
Poles. At the beginning of the 19th century the Polish language 
was used in the schools in Warmia and most of the teachers did 
not know German at all. In face of the resistance of the popula- 
tion it was not until the end of the third decade of the 19th 
century that the Prussians made any headway in the introduc- 
tion of the German language for lectures. 

Polish priests played an important role in this resistance in 
Silesia and Pomerania. Despite all its efforts the Prussian 
government could not oust the Polish language from numerous 
institutions, especially from the Church and schools. 

The Polish population could not reconcile itself to this situa- 
tion of political, national and economic oppression. The fact 
that the leaders of the suppressed liberation movement — those 
who had not managed to escape abroad — headed by KosSciusz- 
ko, were in tsarist, Austrian and Prussian prisons, heightened 
the rebellious sentiments and the will to resist. The war with 
France in the West also aroused the hopes of the Poles. 

Shortly after 1795 various secret organizations began to 
function within the country. At their head was a group of 
conspirators led by Franciszek Gorzkowski, an impoverished 
squire —- a surveyor from Warmia. A participant in the 1794 
Insurrection and connected with the left wing of the insurgents, 
in 1796 he went to Podlasie and there started patriotic, anti- 
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gentry, republican agitation among the pasantry. Gorzkowski’s 
conspiracy was betrayed and its leader arrested. An under- 
ground movement in the Gdansk area was also quickly liquidat- 
ed. In 1797 there were patriotic demonstrations in Gdansk by a 
group of youthful conspirators, chiefly young journeymen. 

Of a much broader scope was the underground movement 
for independence conducted by the Association of Polish Repub- 
licans on the territory of the entire Prussian and Austrian- 
occupied regions. This Association acted in agreement with the 
Polish emigration in Paris and regarded Kosciuszko as its spirit- 
ual leader; Kosciuszko had gone to France after his release 
from Russian imprisonment. The goal of this Association was 
the restoration of Poland’s independence and the creation of a 
democratic state with a Republican government and state 
organization, in accordance with the principles of the French 
constitution of 1795. The conspirators counted upon French aid 
and made the outbreak of an uprising in the country dependent 
upon that. But after the coup d’état of Napoleon Bonaparte 
the organization lost support for its plans for an uprising and 
gradually withered away. A part of the conspirators left the 
country for France where there already was a large body of 
political émigrés. 

The Polish émigrés linked all their hopes for the liberation of 
Poland upon French aid. But the French government did not 
even want to accept Poles into the army so as not to provoke 
Prussia and not to hamper its diplomatic manoeuvres in respect 
to Austria. 

The triumph of General Bonaparte in Italy somewhat altered 
the situation when some 30,000 Austrian prisoners, including 
10,000 recruits from Galicia, were captured by the French. 
France, at that time, found it necessary to strengthen its 
forces, which had been weakened in the war with Austria, and 
it was then that Gen. Jan Henryk Dabrowski turned to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte with the proposal to set up a Polish Legion in 
Italy. Napoleon accepted this proposal, but the Legion was set 
up on the basis of an agreement with the government of 
Lombardy. In the desire ‘‘not to offend the Prussian King,” 
the name of France was not involved. 

Within several months the Polish Legion numbered several 
thousand soldiers. The Legionaries wore uniforms resembling 
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the Polish, and on their sleeves bore the device “Free men and 
brothers.” They could take pride in the fact that in the first 
period of the Legion’s existence they fought, in defence of the 
freedom of Italy, against the common enemy, Austria. In July 
1797, influenced by the hopes of an early triumphant return 
to the homeland, the Legion adopted the song (later to become 
the Polish anthem) ‘Poland is not yet lost,” written by a 
Pomeranian, Jozef Wybicki. But Napoleon’s peace with Austria, 
concluded at Campo Formio, again dashed the dreams of the 
Legionaries. Napoleon did not even mention the Poles. The 
Legionaries were treated as an integral part of the puppet 
Italian state and the French government began to use them 
to suppress rebellions by the Italian people against the new 
French occupation. 

It was not until 1800, when Napoleon was faced with the 
danger of a new war against Austria, that the Legions were put 
on French pay. 

After the victory at Hohenlinden where the Polish Vistula 
Legion, under the command of General Karol Kniaziewicz, 
displayed extreme bravery, an armistice was signed at Luneville 
which led to a temporary agreement with the partitioners of 
Poland. The Legions then ceased to exist. Napoleon incorporated 
the Poles into the colonial corps and sent them, together with 
French troops, to the island of San Domingo (Haiti). Of the 
3,000 Legionaries not more than 300 survived. And once again, 
as in Italy, the Poles had become an instrument for the 
predatory plans of Napoleon who sought to reimpose upon the 
Negroes the slavery that was abolished during the Revolution. 

During this period France entered a period of wars of con- 
quest against which Tadeusz Kosciuszko had warned in a 
brochure published at his inspiration, ‘(Can Poles Regain Their 
Freedom?” (1800). The author of the brochure, Jozef Pawli- 
kowski, argued that the Polish nation should have no illusions 
in regard to the Western powers’ assurances of assistance, but 
should rely on its own forces, above all, on the strength of the 
Polish people. More than once were the Poles to be disappointed 
by Napoleon, but, beguiled by the lustre of the greatness of 
this commander and statesman, they continued to believe him. 

In 1806 Prussia was drawn into a war with France. Its course 
was lightning-quick: on October 14, 1806, Napoleon was victo- 
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rious at Jena and Auerstidt and on the 27th of that same 
month he was already in Berlin. The Polish question then had to 
be given consideration. On November 3, 1806, with Napoleon’s 
consent, Jan Henryk Dabrowski and Jézef Wybicki issued, from 
Berlin, an appeal to Poles for a national uprising and for the 
liberation of Poland. However, this time, too, Napoleon did not 
give the Poles any binding promises. On November 6, 1806, 
French troops were already in Poznan and on the 28th, they 
entered Warsaw. This rapid march of the French army was 
possible because, in Wielkopolska and Pomerania, uprisings 
with the broad participation of the peasants and craftsmen, 
broke out against the Prussians. The uprising soon engulfed 
nearly all of Prussian-annexed Poland. This made it possible 
to organize a Polish army of some 40,000 bayonets at Napoleon’s 
side. Poles also took part in the capture of Prussian forts 
on the Baltic. Dabrowski cleared the area of Gdansk Pomerania 
and Western Pomerania, reaching Kolobrzeg and Szczecin. 

Poles were also at Napoleon’s side in the fight against tsarist 
Russia. However, even before the question of a war and then 
the signing of a peace treaty with Russia came up, Napoleon 
had decided not to raise the Polish question sharply but merely 
to use it as a means of disrupting Russia’s alliance with 
Prussia and Austria. 

Finally, the Polish question was decided in Tilsit. The Treaty 
of Tilsit in 1807 created, out of the lands of the second and 
third Prussian partitions, a small state, headed by the Saxon 
King Frederick August. The Biatystok region, which had pre- 
viously been in the possession of Prussia, was given to Russia. 
Gdansk was declared a free city with the French having the 
right to station troops there. Already in 1807 there arose the 
problem of the Gdansk “corridor” dividing Warmia and Masury 
from the homeland. 

The treaty did not mention Poland by name. A small state 
with an area of a mere 104,000 sq. km. (40,000 sq. mi.) and 
population of 2,600,000 was created bearing the name of the 
Duchy of Warsaw. In 1809, after the splendid victory of the 
Polish troops under the command of Prince Jézef Poniatowski 
over the Austrian army, an area totalling 47,000 sq. km. (18,000 
sq. mi.) from the third Austrian partition (including Cracow and 
Lublin) was occupied and incorporated into the Duchy. Its pop- 
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ulation then rose to 4,300,000. Most Polish lands, however, 
remained under the occupation of Prussia, Austria and, partly, 
of Russia. 

Within these borders and conditions the Duchy was treated 
by Polish patriots of that time merely as a starting point for 
the construction of a future Polish state. Writing about this, 
during the period of the Duchy, one of the foremost national 
figures of the day, Hugo Koltataj, made the following comment 
on the subject of Poland in one of his treatises in 1808: 
“Fortunately, all the countries on the right bank of the Odra 
River, remain Slavic. Silesians, from the source of the Odra 
up to the borders of Brandenburg, speak Polish. The new 
Margraviate is really part of old Wielkopolska, Pomerania is 
inhabited by a Slavonic people which also speaks Polish, accord- 
ing to the Kassubian dialect.” According to Koltataj, Poland 
could exist only when its western borders would rest on “the 
Odra up to the Czech Mountains,” whereas he regarded the 
Baltic as its “condition of security.” 

It was no accident that some statesmen of the Duchy of 
Warsaw demanded the incorporation of Silesia. Aside from 
these views on the question of borders there were progressive 
voices on questions of political system and socio-economic 
matters. The progressive leaders spoke out for the liquidation 
of peasant servitude, the gradual distribution of land, and 
equalization of the estates on the basis of the French example. 

Napoleon did not heed these voices. However, the consti- 
tution which he dictated was of great importance for the further 
fate of the Polish people. It put the bourgeoisie on an equal 
footing with the gentry, but left the latter with the upper hand 
in the government. Servitude was abolished but an additional 
decree on December 12, 1807, deprived the peasants of all 
rights to land, cattle and buildings, which were declared the 
absolute property of the landlord. To make matters worse, the 
gentry retained the right to expel peasants from their farm- 
steads. This led to an increase in the oppression of the peasant 
by means of depriving him of his own farmstead and enabling 
the gentry to create new types of landed estates, based on hired 
labour, that is, of a capitalist nature. 

The Constitution of the Duchy also envisaged the introduc- 
tion of the French civil code which restricted the rights of the 
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Church in Poland, subordinating it to the state power through 
the introduction of civil marriages and divorce. The new admin- 
istrative structure created conditions for a growth in the ranks 
of the intelligentsia from various classes and social strata. 

The Duchy of Warsaw, dependent as it was on the policy 
of Napoleon, nevertheless experienced a number of difficulties. 
The Polish army of 100,000 occupied a privileged position in the 
Duchy and this was a disastrous burden upon the small state 
which was constantly in economic straits. 

Napoleon exploited the Polish units to acquire new territory. 
Thousands of Polish soldiers fought at the side of the French 
in Spain. Even though this war was not popular among the 
Poles, they had to go along with it and fight against the Spanish 
people. Finally, the Polish army was used by Napoleon in the 
war against Russia in 1812. Napoleon’s defeat in Russia led, 
among other things, to the fall of the Duchy of Warsaw. 

In the autumn of 1814, the Congress of Vienna began with 
the participation of Austria, Britain, Prussia, Russia, France and 
other states. The purpose of the Congress was to make a new 
partition of Europe and colonies, to safeguard the powers 
against any possible aggression by France and restoration of 
the feudal order and absolutist dynasties. The Polish question 
was of prime importance at the Congress. The occupying powers 
had the decisive voice on this matter. The danger of a new war 
with Napoleon, who had returned to France from Elba, hastened 
the conclusion of an agreement by way of a compromise. Under 
the terms of an act signed on May 3, 1815, the Polish lands 
of the Duchy of Warsaw were again partitioned. The Poznan 
and Bydgoszcz Departments were incorporated by Prussia, with 
the Poznan area set up as the so-called Duchy of Poznan, 
granting certain freedoms to the Poles. Galicia remained 
under Austria. Cracow, and its adjacent territory, with a pop- 
ulation of some 95,000, was transformed into an artificially 
created neutral Cracow Republic, under the patronage of 
representatives of the partitioning powers. It lasted for 31 years, 
until 1846. 

The rest of the territory of the Duchy of Warsaw together 
with the Bialystok area was organized as the Kingdom of 
Poland, linked by personal union with tsarist Russia — the 
Russian tsar occupying the Polish throne. 


Austrian and Prussian-Annexed Regions After the 
Congress of Vienna 


The economic and political development of the Polish lands 
under the rule of the Hapsburg monarchy was completely 
stopped. Austria squeezed all the vital juices out of Galicia, 
including the sacrifice of the blood of Polish peasants who 
were taken into the army. Galicia was relegated to the role of 
an agricultural and raw materials base. The economic policy 
of the Hapsburgs hindered the development of industry and 
trade in this region of Poland. The countryside remained in 
the grip of servitude, feudal land tenure and a tragic cultural 
backwardness. The Austrian government, together with the 
Polish gentry, mercilessly oppressed and exploited the Polish 
and Ukrainian peasantry. The bourgeoisie was very weak and 
of no importance. 

During the period of the government of Chancellor Metternich 
the Polish community in Galicia was completely deprived of 
any influence upon the administration, although there was a 
Seym of the gentry in Lvov. In administrative offices the 
German language was in use almost exclusively. The educa- 
tional system served as a tool for Germanization. It was only 
after a time that the Austrian government permitted the estab- 
lishment of the Ossolinski Institute in Lvov which collected 
great treasures of national culture (the present Ossolinski 
Library in Wroclaw). It soon became a centre for the propaga- 
tion of Polish culture and learning. 

The economic situation in the Prussian part of Poland was 
different. It was greatly variegated there. It was different in 
industrial Upper Silesia and in part of Lower Silesia, and dif- 
ferent again in agricultural Wielkopolska and in the broad 
maritime zone. In the eighteen-twenties and -thirties capitalist 
relations in the Prussian-annexed regions made great progress 
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and decisively outstripped the other annexed regions. Changes 
in this direction were inaugurated immediately following the 
defeat of Jena when the government carried out a reform of 
agricultural relations by the abolition of servitude. 

However, the aim of these reforms was not to change the 
social character of the Hohenzollern monarchy in which eve- 
rything was decided by the Junkers. The reforms were first 
started from the top, that is, by means of royal edicts which 
were to make it easier for the landlords to go over from the 
unprofitable feudal-socage husbandry to a profitable form — 
capitalism. The government permitted the landlords to add 
small, neglected peasant farmsteads to their landed estates — 
first in Silesia and Pomerania. Already in 1811 the Silesian 
peasants replied to this plunder by rebellion and in the same 
year the government was compelled to issue a new edict defin- 
ing the extent to which peasants were granted land in accord- 
ance with the so-called regulation of land. In exchange for the 
titles to their farms the Silesian and later Pomeranian peasants 
were to give up one-third of their land to the landed estate. 
Several years later (1816) the Prussian Junkers received further 
rights and only peasants possessing a pair of horses could be 
enfranchised on the principle of redemption to the landowner. 
In this way only those peasants possessing up to 25 morgens 
(approx. 17 acres) were enfranchised. Part of the peasantry in 
Silesia and Pomerania still had to perform work for the land- 
lords, while others, completely robbed of their land, became 
hired farm hands or were compelled to do forced labour in 
mines onwed by the same Junkers. The Polish peasants in 
Silesia and Pomerania were thus robbed not only of their 
mother tongue, but also of their patrimony. 

In the Duchy of Poznan, which came into being in 1815, 
similar changes were made in rural relations. The regulation 
law appeared there in 1823 and, as in Silesia and Pomerania, 
embraced only certain categories of peasants. 

This road of agricultural development towards capitalism 
is defined precisely by the name “Prussian.” This was a painful 
operation for the peasant, and, at the same time, an extremely 
long one. This enfranchisement took place not at one time, but 
over a period of several decades. The Prussian government treat- 
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ed the Poznan region as an agricultural base for the state 
and did not permit the development of industry. 

In contrast to Wielkopolska, in Silesia which was regarded 
as an integral part of Prussia, metallurgy as well as mining and, 
to some extent, weaving developed abundantly, especially in 
Lower Silesia. The workers were in the main Poles, who were 
not permitted to advance socially or professionally. 

In the Duchy of Poznan the national situation of the Polish 
inhabitants was at first tolerable, more or less up to 1830. 
Nevertheless, the government of Prussia gradually restricted 
the rights of the Polish language in the schools, courts and 
administrative offices. The Prussians did not venture to culti- 
vate a clearly anti-Polish policy here, in view of their liberal 
declarations during the Congress of Vienna. On the other hand, 
in Silesia and Pomerania where the Prussian policy openly set 
for itself the aim of ‘‘making Germans out of Slavs’ the 
chicanery against the Polish people grew with each day. The 
endeavour was to entirely remove the Polish language from 
the schools, churches, trade, administrative offices and even 
from private life. 

The Polish schools were at first bilingual, but later the Pol- 
ish language was completely banned. Similarly in Pomerania, 
where even the Polish clergy was under supervision, sermons 
were censored and Polish psalm-books confiscated. 

The mainstay of everything Polish in Pomerania was the 
peasant who, in Warmia and Masury, defended his native lan- 
guage, customs and culture. Starting from 1820-1830 chau- 
vinistic Prussian journalism strove to find a basis for claiming 
that Upper Silesians are not Poles and that their language is 
‘‘a mixture of Czech, Moravian and Wendic.” It stated clearly 
that only the supplanting of the Polish language would permit 
the cultural and social development of the Upper Silesians. 
Jerzy Samuel Bandtkie, author of many works on the geographic 
and ethnographic history of Silesia, a Polish language teacher 
in a Wroclaw school and later a professor at the University of 
Cracow, polemized with these chauvinist theses. He wrote, 
among other things: ‘In the whole of Upper Silesia, starting 
from the borders of the Duchy of Opole, the Polish language 
is supreme over the German except for some cities where there 
are more Germans and new settlements or colonies, but then 
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often whole villages do not know German. In the Brzesk Princi- 
pality in Lower Silesia the River Odra is the border of the 
languages.” Moreover, he stated that even beyond the Odra, 
namely, in Olawa and Strzelin counties, “‘the Polish language 
still prevails right up to Wroclaw itself and several miles to- 
wards the Silesian Mountains.” 

The Polish spirit was similarly aroused in Silesia by Jozef 
Lompa, a civic figure of great merit. He showed (in 1821) that 
despite the many centuries of Germanization the Germans had 
not been able to deprive the Polish people of their native 
language and culture. Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz, the Polish 
poet and politician who was in Silesia at this time, wrote that 
“everything on the other side is the same as in our country, 
the same language, attire, customs, the position of the country, 
all testify that Poland and Silesia are one nation, one country.” 
In this same period the eminent Polish historian, Joachim Le- 
lewel, from the Chair at Vilna University and later from that 
at Warsaw University, inculcated his listeners with the con- 
viction that Silesia and Pomerania — lost by the Polish nobil- 
ity — would be retrieved by the Polish people. The problem 
of Silesia more frequently appeared in the columns of the 
press and in the political writings of progressive Polish leaders, 
scholars and poets. In the years 1817-1823 a secret organization, 
“Polonia,” at the University in Wroclaw, consisting of Polish 
students, maintained close contact with progressive German 
circles and with the independence movement in the Congress 
Kingdom. 

And vice versa, the secret organizations in Warsaw spread 
their field of activity to Silesia, Pomerania and Wielkopolska, in 
this way giving expression to the national aspirations for free- 
ing and uniting all Polish lands within the old historical Piast 
borders. 


Congress Poland — the November Insurrection 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 63-67) 


One result of the Congress of Vienna was the creation of the 
Congress Kingdom. Its King was the Russian Tsar, Alexander I. 
He granted the Kingdom a constitution which, formally, gave 
Foles the right to benefit from great freedom in self-govern- 
ment. 

However, in practice, it was completely different; many 
constitutional provisions were never put into practice, were 
often violated and even bluntly annulled. 

In view of its central location, the Kingdom played an impor- 
tant role in the economic, political and cultural life of the en- 
tire nation. It was an agricultural country to the extent of 80 per 
cent. Half of the cultivalted land belonged to the gentry (a total 
of 8,000 families), while the rest belonged to peasants (a total 
of over 2,500,000). In the Napoleonic period central Poland 
went through a serious economic crisis. The only way out of 
the crisis in the years after 1815 necessarily led through a 
systematic transformation of the extensive farm economy, one 
of feudal land tenure, in the direction of capitalism. Thus, 
slowly use began to be made of new agricultural methods, 
crop rotation, implements were improved, etc. Hand in hand 
with this, there was a development of stock-breeding and of 
the agricultural food industry, mainly on the landed estates 
(distilleries, sugar refineries). These changes were noted most 
strongly in the western regions of the Kingdom. Aside from the 
peasants under feudal land tenure, the employment of hired 
labourers began, especially since the peasants whom the gentry 
robbed of their land constituted a landless army of just under 
800,000 (data from 1827). Some landowners went over 
from the system of feudal land tenure to one of money-rental, 
which also indicated a new trend of development. The abolition 
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of feudal land tenure, proclaimed in 1807, became a fiction 
since the “landlord” continued to have unlimited administra- 
tive and police power. The peasant not only ploughed and 
sowed for the lord but in addition, was compelled to perform 
various services for the manor. It was thus, not surprising that 
in this situation the peasant evermore often came out in defense 
of its rights to the land from which the lord was ousting him, 
demanding that the system of feudal land tenure be changed 
into one of tenantry. The peasants’ uprisings were often led 
by men from the impoverished gentry, branded by the law 
courts as “instigators of the peasants.’ This movement, however, 
did not assume a mass character in the years 1815-1830. 

The changes in agriculture in the Kingdom displayed a pro- 
gressive, capitalist trend of development. This stemmed from 
the needs of the developing industry, mining, metallurgy, 
handicrafts and trade in the Kingdom. Customs protection for 
the country’s industrial output shielded the domestic industry 
from foreign competition. The government promoted industri- 
alization of the country. Mining and metallurgy in the Dabrow- 
ski and Staropolski Basins had the most rapid growth. Ferrous 
metallurgy was being developed on the basis of utilization of 
water power and, in part, of hard coal. Modern blast-furnaces 
and rolling mills were built. Aside from the mining and 
metallurgical district, the textile industry came onto the scene, 
giving rise to the large Lodz-Kalisz district. The growth of the 
latter was connected with the considerable possibilities for 
exporting textiles to Russian, and even Chinese markets. In 
the course of some ten years the textile output (in Lédz, Zy- 
rardéw, Pabianice, Zgierz, etc.) increased fortyfold. The third 
important centre of industry was Warsaw where, in addition 
to woollen and cotton mills, there arose many engineering and 
chemical works, food factories, etc. Economic strength was 
gained by the local and incoming townspeople, the milieu from 
which the native industrial and commercial bourgeoisie later 
developed. The growth of industry also gave birth to and 
moulded a new class, the proletariat, which already before 1830 
claimed its rights, though still timidly. 

The situation in the Congress Kingdom indicated the trends 
of development towards capitalism, as evidenced by the rising 
institutions of administration, finance, etc. For the requirements 
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of the newly forming modern society there had to be a de- 
velopment of education and culture. 

In 1816 the University of Warsaw was founded, the first 
departments having been established earlier, in 1808 and 1809 
as separate schools of law and medicine. Moreover, many spe- 
cial establishments were founded, such as: the Agronomy 
Institute, a Polytechnical Institute, a Mining School in Kielce, 
and others. The institutions of higher learning in the Kingdom 
maintained contact with Vilna University, which was at a high 
level of learning, and with the Polish lyceum in Krzemieniec. 
The universities drew upon the loftiest ideals of the Enlighten- 
ment, extensively propagating new, progressive outlooks. In 
literature, poetry and music the Romantic Movement entered 
the stage of national culture. Adam Mickiewicz wrote his Bal- 
lady i Romanse (Ballads and Romances), Grazyna, parts II and 
IV of Dziady (Forefathers’ Eve), Konrad Wallenrod; Antoni 
Malczewski created his Maria and Seweryn Goszczynski his 
Zamek Kaniowski (Kaniow Castle). 

From the outset of the Congress Kingdom the Russian tsar 
and his government paid no attention to the constitution. The 
Grand Duke Constantine became supreme commander of the 
army and employed extremely brutal methods of physical 
and moral terror against officers and soldiers. The governorship 
was held by General Jézef Zajaczek who became on obedient 
tool in the hands of Grand Duke Constantine. The tsar’s actual 
plenipotentiary in the Kingdom was the Russian Senator Niko- 
lai Novosiltsov, a determined enemy of the Kingdom’s self- 
government and constitution. 

After the death of Alexander I, the successor the throne was 
Nicholas I who began to openly trample upon constitutional 
rights; political oppression and police reprisals were intensified. 
In these conditions resistance to violence also grew. The gentry 
at first thought that it would be able to restrain the despotic 
violence of the tsar legally, through the Seym. However, this 
road proved to be fruitless and this impelled the most progres- 
sive groups of the community to take the road of struggle. 
Underground organizations sprung up already in 1817, mainly 
among the student youth. They acted in agreement with other 
organizations of this type in the Kingdom and elsewhere, as 
in Wroclaw, Cracow, and even in Berlin. In 1819 a wide-reach- 
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ing organization, known as the National Free Masonry, was 
established. It was based upon young students, office workers 
and officers largely from the progressive gentry. Major Wa- 
lerian Lukasinski became its leader. There was also an aca- 
demic association in Vilna. The conspiratorial Towarzystwo 
Filomatow (Society of Philomaths, 1817-1821), of which one 
of the leaders was Adam Mickiewicz, was active there. 

The main underground organization was the Narodowe To- 
warzystwo Patriotyczne (National Patriotic Society), founded 
in 1821, a continuation of the reconstituted National Free Ma- 
sonry. From its very outset two trends became clear, one 
gentry-magnate, the other gentry-revolutionary. Already in 
1822 the police came across the track of this Association’s activ- 
ities. Arrests followed. One victim was Walerian Lukasinski, 
a representative of the gentry-revolutionary trend, who was 
condemned to nine years imprisonment where he died. Despite 
this, the Patriotic Society continued to function. However, it 
was dominated by representatives of the landlords who ousted 
the zealous youth and intelligentsia of gentry descent. 

An important event in the history of the Patriotic Society 
was the contact established in 1823 with the Russian revolution- 
aries, the so-called Decembrists. The Russian conspirators 
strove to throw off the tsarist yoke and to introduce progressive 
changes in the social system. Its leading activists were Kon- 
drati Rileyev, Pavel Pastel, Alexander Bestuzhev and Sergei 
Muraviev-Apostol. They were advocates of Polish-Russian 
cooperation in the struggle against tsarism. Polish revolution- 
aries, among others Julian Lublinski, took part in the United 
Association of Slavs, a republican-radical Decembrist organiza- 
tion. They were ardent champions of fraternal Polish-Russian 
cooperation and were in contact not only with the Patriotic 
Society but also with the Philomaths in Vilna. However, the 
talks between the representatives of the Patriotic Society 
and the Decembrists did not lead to any positive results, for 
many of the Polish landlords were opposed to cooperation with 
the Russians. Nevertheless, everything seemed to indicate that 
Poles and the Polish independence movement could count upon 
Russian friends and allies in their common struggle against 
tsarism. 

In December 1825, the Russian revolutionaries prepared an 
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armed uprising in St. Petersburg — the so-called ‘‘Decembrist 
Uprising,” but since it was based only upon a small group of 
conspirators and not upon the masses, it was quickly suppress- 
ed. The investigations which followed revealed the connections 
between the Decembrists and the Polish independence move- 
ment. New reprisals were visited upon the Poles. The Patriotic 
Society ceased to exist. 

However, nothing could now restrict the Polish nation’s drive 
to freedom. In 1828, a secret conspiracy led by Piotr Wy- 
socki came into being in the Warsaw Cadet School. The con- 
spirators counted chiefly upon the army and expected the 
people of Warsaw to support them. However, they did not 
advance any extensive social demands. When news of the out- 
break of revolution in France and later in Belgium came to 
Warsaw in July 1830, a revolutionary spirit swept over the 
people of the capital — the youth and army. The tsar then 
proclaimed mobilization of the Polish army which, together 
with the Russian army, was to march westward to suppress 
the revolutionary movement. This hastened the decision of the 
conspirators. 

On the evening of November 29th, 1830, at the head of an 
army division they moved on Belvedere Palace, seat of Grand 
Duke Constantine. The army, backed by several thousand 
artisans, journeymen and youth quickly captured the arsenal. 
The people divided the captured arms among themselves. After 
an entire night of fighting Warsaw was free on the morning of 
November 30th. They did not capture Grand Duke Constantine 
who managed to escape from the capital and reach the Russian 
army which was retreating beyond the toll-gates of the city. 

While the people and troops were fighting the Russian army 
almost all representatives of the propertied classes went into 
hiding. Some even barricaded themselves in their palaces. Since 
the conspirators had not even thought about a new insurrection- 
ary-governmental authority there was soon chaos in Warsaw. 
The aristocracy took advantage of this, taking over the helm 
of government with the Kingdom’s Minister of Finance, Ksa- 
wery Drucki-Lubecki, and Adam Czartoryski at the head. 

The conspirators made a mistake when they turned power 
over to men who by no means wanted to do battle with Russia 
and who immediately declared themselves against the insurrec- 
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tion, issuing an appeal in the name of the Polish King — Tsar 
Nicholas I, urging the people to discontinue the armed struggle. 
They also started immediate negotiations with Grand Duke 
Constantine and later with the tsar — pleading only for con- 
stitutional guarantees and annexation of the lands of Lithuania, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine to the Kingdom. They named 
General Jézef Chtopicki dictator of the insurrection who called 
it a “brawl.” He advocated an agreement with the tsar and 
wasted the opportunity to defeat the Russian army stationed 
near Warsaw and in this way to gain control of the country 
and thwart the tsarist army. Only under the influence of 
pressure from the reactivated Patriotic Society and the indigna- 
tion of patriotic public opinion, mainly the people of the capital, 
was the Warsaw government compelled to proclaim the dethrone- 
ment of Nicholas I and to broaden its composition with the 
inclusion of the prominent patriots Maurycy Mochnacki and 
Joachim Lelewel. 

The decision to take up arms was made by the demonstration 
organized by the Patriotic Society on January 25th, 1831, on 
the anniversary of the Russian Decembrist Uprising. Students 
carried a shield bearing the names of Russian revolutionaries. 
Polish and Russian flags, carried side by side in the procession, 
bore the words: ‘For your freedom and ours.” 

At the end of January 1831, a new government was consti- 
tuted, but, there too, the representatives of the magnates 
prevailed. This government was under the illusion that by 
military successes it could compel the tsar to make concessions 
and that an “honourable” peace could be concluded. To West 
Europe this government presented the war as a ‘‘constitutional 
dispute” with the tsar. Involvement of Western diplomacy in 
this conflict was, according to the reasoning of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, to bring positive results. 

All these procedures were to fail. The fate of Poland was 
not determined in the offices of the diplomats but on the 
battlefields. The Polish soldier was unusually courageous and 
well-trained, as shown on Frebruary 25, 1831 in a fierce battle 
with the Russian army under the command of General Dybicz 
at Olszynka Grochowska, near Warsaw, as well as in battles 
at Wawro, Dab Wielki, Igniany, Ostroleka and elsewhere. 

In the first weeks of the war many peasants in the Kingdom 
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supported the insurrection and enlisted in the army. With time, 
however, the enthusiasm faded as their hopes for an improve- 
ment in their fate were not realized. All efforts to raise the 
peasant question — the question of enfranchisement — in the 
Seym, were rejected by the gentry members in parliament. 
Even the proposal that all peasants be made tenants was not 
approved by the Seym. The importance of the peasant question 
was very clearly perceived by the leaders of the left wing in 
the Patriotic Society — Tadeusz Krepowiecki, Jozef Koztowski, 
and others. They deemed it necessary that the insurrection win 
the support of the entire nation and, above all, of the peasant 
masses. At meetings of the Society and in the press they de- 
manded the enfranchisement of the peasantry and called for 
a general levy. 

There was growing popular dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the government and army command was conducting 
the insurrection. It assumed especially sharp forms in the 
attitude of Varsovians who made the greatest sacrifices of blood 
on the battlefields. The discontent was deepened by the dilatory 
conduct of the supreme commanders and other official person- 
ages. 

The people demanded an energetic struggle, the punishment 
of spies and traitors. In June and later in August of 1831 there 
were even stormy demonstrations and armed clashes. The people 
of Warsaw broke into prisons to hang spies and several Polish 
officers accused of treason. The masses of the capital compelled 
the government to remove General Jan Skrzyniecki from the 
post of supreme commander and to nominate General Henryk 
Dembinski in his place. The new dictator, Jan Krukowiecki, 
brought troops up from the front lines against the participants 
in the August 15th manifestation. 

The insurrection was clearly heading towards defeat, even 
though it was supported by armed uprisings in Lithuania, Bye- 
lorussia and the Ukraine, as well as by numerous young people 
and artisans who hurried to the Kingdom from the region of 
Poznan, from Silesia, Warmia, Masury, Galicia and Cracow. 

On September 6th, 1831, tsarist troops under the command 
of General Paskevich stormed the suburb of Praga and then 
Warsaw proper. Thousands of soldiers and civilians, artisans, 
peasants and youth died in this final two-day defence. On 
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September 8th Warsaw capitulated. The entire Congress King- 
dom was flooded with troops and then annexed to the empire. 
Terror reigned in the country and all political life perished. 

The November Insurrection was of great importance in the 
history of the Polish nation. It was a great school of patriotism 
and demonstrated that the fight for the independence of Po- 
land must go hand in hand with the fight for the social liber- 
ation of the peasantry and other oppressed classes. The patri- 
otic forces, however, were too weak and ideologically immature 
tc seize the helm of government from the propertied classes, 
to rally the entire nation to arms and defeat the well-equipped 
tsarist army. 


Independence Movement in the Country and Among 
Polish Emigrants, 1832—1845 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 68-71) 


The defeat of the November Insurrection was a great shock 
tc the entire nation. It pointed to the existence of many new 
elements of an economic, social and political nature, to the 
need of a new approach to these matters and their solution in 
a manner entirely different than hitherto. Symptoms of a de- 
veloping crisis of the prevailing feudal system were becoming 
clearly evident. New capitalist production relationships were 
bursting the feudal fetters of exploitation of the peasantry and 
the system of guilds in towns. The abolition of serfdom became 
an absolute necessity. 

Before the November Insurrection the chief demand of the 
peasantry was that the system of serfdom be transformed into 
one of tenantry. In support of this demand they resorted to 
passive resistance. After the insurrection, in the 1840s and 
1250s, the peasant movement assumed the form of an open 
struggle against the gentry. The peasant longed to become the 
free owner of the land. The road of slow reform, instituted 
from above, had become ruinous for him. 

In the conditions of Poland, an agricultural country which, 
at the same time, was enslaved nationally, it was chiefly the 
peasantry which could become the fundamental social force in 
the struggle for independence. A national insurrection and its 
democratic leadership which, in a rapid and revolutionary 
manner, would immediately abolish feudal privileges and intro- 
duce bourgeois freedom and equality, could gain the support 
of the majority of the nation — the peasantry, the urban pop- 
ulace, the arising proletariat, owners of small workshops, the 
city intelligentsia and a substantial part of the progressive 
gentry. But this transformation was impossible without a strug- 
gle against the three partitioning powers who stood guard over 
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the old system, in their own countries and in occupied Poland. 
The tragic fate which befell the November Insurrection put 
this problem acutely in the consciousness of the wide mass of 
patriotic people, in the country and in emigration. 

The progressive groups of Polish emigrants, several thou- 
sands of whom had left the country after 1831, were quickest 
to understand this. The military and civilian participants in the 
insurrection had fled the country, passing through Germany 
and Switzerland on their way to the French borders. Two- 
thirds of these people went to France. Smaller groups were 
scattered throughout other countries of Western Europe and 
North America. As regards social origin, three-fourths of them 
were from the gentry and intelligentsia, and one-fourth came 
from the ranks of the peasantry and urban plebeians. 

The columns of officers and soldiers which arrived in France 
were directed by the French authorities to specially selected 
points of confinement, so-called depots. There were about fif- 
teen of these in Avignon, Besancon, Bourges and elsewhere. 
The bulk of the civilian emigrants settled in Paris and Poitiers. 
Under the pressure of public opinion the French government 
granted them a monthly allowance. Since all of them counted 
upon a speedy return to the country they rarely made an 
attempt to find employment. 

In 1834 a group of 300 Poles emigrated to the United States 
where they settled chiefly in New York and nearby cities. 
They were given a most hospitable reception by the Americans. 
At first they maintained themselves by means of funds collected 
through the “Emergency Committee” and a few went to work 
as farmers in the State of Illinois. A group of 1000 went to 
England where they played an important ideological and polit- 
ical role. A considerable group of poets, writers and musicians 
also went into emigration. Poland’s greatest national poets — 
Adam Mickiewicz, Juliusz Slowacki and Zygmunt Krasinski — 
lived in Paris. Mickiewicz reached out for the spiritual leader- 
ship of the nation, writing “Books of the Polish Nation and 
Polish Pilgrims” (1833) and Pan Tadeusz (1834). In the 
epilogue to Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicz recalls Poland’s ancient 
borders on the Odra River and the Baltic Sea and, about the 
future, wrote: 
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“When our eagles swift as lightning 
Swooped from ancient Chrobry’s borders.” 


Later, as a Professor of Slavonic literature at Lausanne Uni- 
versity and in the Collége de France, in Paris, Mickiewicz put 
forward the slogans of progress, freedom, fraternity of nations 
and the ideas of socialism. His great romantic poetry had its 
deep roots in the soil of the nation, shaping ideas in the 
country and among the emigrants, teaching love for the father- 
land and contempt of the enemy. Throughout the works of 
Mickiewicz and Stowacki there runs a thread of the struggle 
against oppression by the people and its heroes. Stowacki dwealt 
on this theme in his dramas dealing with the ancient past of the 
Piasts and the insurrections of 1797 and 1830 — in Balladyna, 
Lilla Weneda and Kordian. 

Together with these great poets the name of Poland was 
glorified by the musical genius of Frederic Chopin. 

After arrival of the exiles in France there developed a great 
political discussion. At the roots of this discussion were the 
different political and ideological attitudes of the emigrants, 
differences in an evaluation of the causes for the defeat of the 
November Insurrection, in the approach to a solution of the 
agrarian problem in Poland and on the future system for the 
liberated Poland. In the course of this discussion there arose a 
division into two opposing camps — democratic and conservative. 
Part of the Polish exiles, chiefly those linked with the aristocracy 
and rich gentry, some of the generals and bourgeois intellectuals 
gathered around Prince Adam Czartoryski. These became known 
as the Hotel Lambert group, after the Paris residence of Czarto- 
ryski. Its programme reflected conservative and liberal trends. 
Prince Czartoryski was looked upon as the future King of 
Poland. This gave rise to the conception of a constitutional 
monarchy for the future Poland, based upon the Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

But what was once progressive, under new historical condi- 
tions became reactionary. The slogan of the struggle for inde- 
pendence as propagated from the Hotel Lambert was in con- 
tradiction to the new situation. Political and social conservatism 
aid not permit the followers of Czartoryski to treat the mass 
of people as the main social force in the struggle against the 
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occupying powers. They insisted that Poland could be restored 
chiefly through diplomacy, in a period of conflict between the 
Western powers and tsarist Russia. Because they represented 
the interests of the landed gentry their conception of social 
reform was rather limited. At first, they were of the opinion 
that the peasants should not be given freedom but, at best, 
should be made tenants. Later, they proposed partial reforms, 
to be instituted from above, which eventually, in an evolution- 
ary manner, would free the peasants. Through his policy, Czar- 
toryski wasted the vital forces of the emigrants, organizing 
legions attached to the French and Portuguese armies and 
serving the colonial aims of these countries. The diplomacy 
conducted by the Hotel Lambert group became, in reality, a 
tool of French and British political rivalry in the Balkans and 
in the Near East. 

However, a considerable number of the exiles did not agree 
with the policies pursued by Czartoryski. These were grouped 
around the former members of the left-wing of the Patriotic 
Society headed by Joachim Lelewel, Jan Czynski, Aleksander 
Pulaski, Jan Nepomucen Janowski and Tadeusz Krepowiecki. 

In March 1832 the Polish Democratic Society was formed, 
bringing together a large number of progressive patriots and 
democrats. The Society immediately issued an appeal, known 
as the Small Manifesto, which set forth its ideological and 
political programme. The programme came out sharply against 
the gentry, demanded the immediate liberation of the peasantry 
and called for a “land and its fruits, the property of all.” 
According to the Manifesto, the gentry bore responsibility for 
the fall of the fatherland and the defeat of the last insurrection 
as well as for all the wrongs of the Polish people. In the 
Manifesto the struggle for independence is inseparably bound 
up with revolution and with a solution of the peasant question. 

The Polish Democratic Society cooperated closely with various 
bourgeois-democratic organizations in Europe as well as with 
many outstanding personalities who had a revolutionary and 
utopian-socialist outlook. It issued a number of appeals to the 
people of Russia, Germany, Italy, Hungary, England and the 
United States, emphasizing the common interests cf the struggl- 
ing Poland with the liberation of all subjugated nations. 

In 1835, as a consequence of changes and shifts within the 
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Society, two distinct ideological trends and two separate demo- 
cratic organizations came into being. One trend was represented 
by the Democratic Society, the chief ideologists and leaders of 
which were Wiktor Heltman, Tomasz Malinowski and Jan Ne- 
pomucen Janowski. A discussion on a new draft programme for 
the Society led to the adoption and publication of a new Mani- 
festo of December 4, 1836. The Manifesto put emphasis on the 
strength of the Polish people in the struggle for independence, 
and decisively disassociated itself from the group led by Adam 
Czartoryski. It proclaimed that the future Poland would be a 
democratic republic. It set out to abolish all inequalities between 
the various classes, advocated the liquidation of serfdom and the 
giving of the land, without indemnity, to those who work it. At 
the same time it did not set forth what was to happen with 
the landed estates and with the great mass of landless peasants. 
The programme of the Democratic Society represented an 
attempt to reconcile the interests of the landed gentry with 
those of the peasantry. It was, no doubt, a progressive pro- 
gramme, though inconsistent on the matter of land ownership. 
It could appeal to broad sections of the progressive gentry, the 
intelligentsia, and to a part of the peasantry. 

The evolution of the left-democratic trend, for whom the 
programme of the Society on the question of land ownership 
was not satisfactory, took a different course. The main pillar 
of the Society’s left-wing became a group of several hundred 
soldiers of the 1831 Insurrection who, after spending more than 
two years in Prussian prisons (Gdansk, Grudziadz and Kwi- 
dzyn), arrived in England in 1834. They settled in Portsmouth 
and in St. Helier, on Jersey Island, living as a community and 
maintaining themselves by means of a small allowance granted 
by the British government. Until 1835 they formed a section of 
the Polish Democratic Society. However, after the publication 
of the programmatic theses of the Society, they created a new 
organization — Communities of the Polish People — as a protest 
against the departure from the 1832 principle ‘‘a land and its 
fruits, ihe property of all.” To the communities they gave the 
names: ‘‘Grudziaz,” “‘Human” and “Praga.” The chief ideologists 
of this organization were the former leaders of the Polish 
Democratic Society — Tadeusz Krepowiecki, Stanistaw Worcell 
and Zenon Swietostawski. 
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The programme of this first people’s revolutionary organiza- 
tion declared that the slogan of peasant liberation proclaimed 
by the Saciety could not satisfy those who were landless and 
that in place of the abolition of exploitation and social oppres- 
sion it only replaced feudal oppression by that of capitalism. 
hus the Communities demanded the liquidation of all landed 
estates through a peasant revolution against the Jandowners and 
a simultaneous armed uprising of the people against the three 
occupying powers. The land was to become the property of the 
nation and was to be given over to the peasants for eternal use. 
The ownership of the means of production was to have a social 
character, that of production was to be individual. The Com- 
munities, guided by the ideas of socialism, aimed at the aboli- 
tion of all exploitation. In their views there could be seen the 
influence of the communist slogans disseminated in the Forties 
of the 19th century in England and France. The ideas of the 
Communities, like those of the Polish Democratic Society, were 
spread throughout Poland by means of pamphlets and leaflets 
which advocated cooperation with the Russian, Ukrainian and 
other subjugated peoples. They also called for the establishment 
of a national church, independent of the Holy See, based upon 
pure evangelical principles. The numerous mystico-religious 
accents reduced the organization to the role of a political sect 
which, as a consequence, made any wider appeal more difficult. 
The Communities of the Polish People carried on extensive 
activities until 1840. 

The emigrants also elaborated conceptions and plans for 
future uprisings. Many prominent military men, with a practical 
and theoretical knowledge of military affairs, emigrated or 
developed abroad. Among them were Jozef Bem, Karol Bogumit 
Stolzman, Piotr Wysocki and Ludwik Mierostawski. The first 
effort to start anew insurrectionary activities was the expedi- 
tion headed by Colonel Jézef Zaliwski, who collaborated with 
Joachim Lelewel in Paris. In the spring of 1833 a score of 
ernigrants, led by Zaliwski, arrived in Poland but they were 
smashed by the tsarist troops before they could engage in any 
fighting. Nevertheless, one permanent result of this expedition 
was the development of a conspiratorial movement in Galicia 
and Cracow, connected with the international Carbonari move- 
ment. Later, with the aid of democratic emissaries from 
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France native organizations arose. It was due to their activities 
that an Association of Polish People, led by Seweryn Goszczyn- 
ski, was set up in Cracow and Galicia. It was patterned upon 
the Polish Democratic Society. The Association of Polish 
People based itself chiefly upon the progressive gentry, students 
and intelligentsia. In the course of time a left-wing was 
established in opposition to the gentry majority. Its aim was 
tc start an insurrection, and to institute radical social reforms. 
It conducted extensive democratic propaganda among the 
people. This led to the establishment of a new organization, 
in 1837, the General Confederation of Polish People, which in 
addition to the demand for the liberation of the peasantry and 
improvement of the lot of artisans, miners and foundrymen, 
advocated utopian-socialism and anti-clericalism. 

The Galician conspiratorial movement was also extended to 
the Congress Kingdom. Szymon Konarski, an émigré emissary, 
maintained contact with the left-wing of the conspirators. In 
1836 to 1838, acting on behalf of the Association of Polish 
People, he developed clandestine activities in Lithuania, Byelo- 
russia, Volhynia, reaching as far as the revolutionary centres 
of Dorpat and Odessa. He also established contacts with Russian 
revolutionaries serving in the tsarist army. He popularized the 
idea of revolutionary fraternity and of a Polish-Russian revolu- 
tion and disseminated, among others, the progressive émigré 
journal Potnoc (North). He always had a supply of leaflets 
addressed to the Russian people and to those of Germany. His 
activities were interrupted when the tsarist authorities discover- 
ed the conspiratorial movement. Among the many then arrested 
were a number of revolutionary Russian officers. Konarski 
himself was caught and imprisoned in Vilna, in May 1838 and in 
1839 was sentenced to death. At that time the Galician conspir- 
atorial movement was also smashed and the Austrian authori- 
ties discovered strong contacts between Polish revolutionaries 
and Austrian officers and soldiers. 

But neither arrests nor repressions could stifle the develop- 
ing rebellion. Until 1840 it was the émigrés and the progressive 
gentry which set the tone in the conspiratorial movement 
within the country. In the period which followed, up to 1846, 
in the newly created revolutionary-independence organizations 
it was chiefly the intelligentsia, elements of the declassed 
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gentry and even individuals from among the artisans and 
peasantry who played an increasingly greater role. The new 
organizations arose on the wave of the growing anti-feudal 
struggle of the peasant masses and the social struggle of the 
arising proletariat in the Congress Kingdom (Warsaw, Kielce), 
in Cracow and Silesia. The Congress Kingdom and the province 
of Poznan were foremost in this respect. In Warsaw, an organi- 
zation linked with the Polish Democratic Society was founded, 
with branches in other cities. It assumed the name of Union 
of Polish People. The leaders of the Union, which carried on 
activities among the youth, students, writers, office employees, 
artisans and workers from the factories of Warsaw, Radom and 
Lublin, were Edward Dembowski and Henryk Kamienski. 

Edward Dembowski (1822-1846) came from a family of rich 
landed gentry, but had severed all connections with his family 
in order to devote his life and fortune to the cause of the 
liberation of the people and the struggle for independence. He 
was well educated, the social sciences, philosophy and literature 
being among his chief interests. He was acquainted with the 
philosophical views of Frederick Engels, of the leading German 
philosophers and of the French utopian socialists. Because of 
his vitality, selfless devotion and talent for organization he 
quickly became one of the most active leaders of the radical 
left-wing of the conspiratorial independence_ movement. In 
1842-1843 he published, with his own funds, a literary- 
scientific magazine Przeglqad Naukowy which popularized the 
leading philosophical and social ideas of that period. But what 
dominated his thoughts was the people, its interests and 
aspirations, its sovereignty as a source of power in the future 
reborn Poland. Struggling for a new social system, free from 
exploitation of man by man, Dembowski became a precursor 
of socialist ideas in Poland. 

The formation of Dembowski’s world outlook was largely 
influenced by his cousin Henryk Kamienski (1812-1865), author 
of many important social, political and economic works (written 
under the pseudonym Filaret Prawdowski). Kamienski con- 
demned the moral decay of the ruling classes and the exploita- 
tion of hired labour. 

A conspiratorial movement of the peasantry in the Lublin 
and Kielce regions, during the years 1840-1844, led by Father 
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Piotr Sciegienny (1800-1890), son of a peasant, was linked with 
the activities of Dembowski and Kamienski. 

The Sciegienny movement was an attempt to provide an 
organizational form for the growing unrest among the peasants 
in the Congress Kingdom. His cassock made it easier for Father 
Sciegienny to conduct a campaign of agitation by word of 
mouth and by means of illegal literature. A pamhlet appealing 
to peasants, written by Sciegienny in the form of an alleged 
pastoral letter by Pope Gregory XVI, called Zlota Ksiqzeczka, 
attained wide renown. It contained the heart-rending story of 
the fate of the people and an appeal to smash the chains of 
serfdom and national enslavement. It was written in the simple 
language of the people and made use of religious symbolism 
and metaphors. It prophesied that the day of the final struggle 
of all the people of Europe against kings, emperors and 
overlords was approaching. In the fall of 1844, Father Sciegienny 
gathered together several hundred armed peasants in the village 
of Krajno, at the foot of the Lysica Mountain, in order to start 
an uprising. This was to be the signal for a national insurrection 
organized in agreement with the conspiratorial centres in 
Warsaw, Lublin, Radom and others. Betrayal and the resultant 
arrest of hundreds of people brought to nought the several 
years’ effort of Father Sciegienny. He was exiled to the Ner- 
chinsk mines in Siberia, where he spent 25 years of his life. 

Simultaneous with the activities in the Polish provinces 
annexed by Russia a large-scale conspiratorial movement also 
arose in the provinces annexed by Prussia. Poznan was the 
centre of this movement and its guiding spirit was the Poznan 
Committee established in 1849 and headed by the eminent 
philosopher Karol Libelt and the historian Jedrzej] Moraczewski. 
The principles of the Committee were based upon the 1836 
programme of the Polish Democratic Society. It reached chiefly 
the gentry and intelligentsia, disregarding the peasantry and 
the urban populace. The interests of these latter were repre- 
sented not by the Committee led by Libelt but rather by a new 
organization calling itself the Union of Plebeians. This Union 
was led by Walenty Stefanski, publisher, bookseller, participant 
in the 1830 Insurrection and son of a fisherman from Srédka, 
Jézef Essman, a miller, Jozef Lipinski, a locksmith, and the 
brothers Jan and Maciej Palacz, peasants from Gérezyn and 
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others. This organization drew its support from peasants, the 
town poor, the intelligentsia and youth. They acted independ- 
ently of the Polish Democratic Society. 

A temporary easing of the Prussian policy towards the 
Poles in Wielkopolska, at that time, favoured the development 
of the press, publishing and legal activities of various educa- 
ticnal and scientific societies. The Union of Plebeians, which 
had been reinforced by the arrival of Edward Dembowski, who 
had fled from the tsarist police, was quick to seize this oppor- 
tunity. The Plebeians conducted widespread agitation among 
the people calling for an immediate uprising, heralding a strug- 
gle for independence and for radical social transformations in 
the spirit of democracy. A great merit of the Union of Plebeians 
was the spreading of conspiratorial activities from Wielkopolska 
to Pomerania and Silesia. 

The conspiratorial movement in Pomerania could more 
easily develop because there was a possibility to link it with 
an open campaign in defence of the use of the Polish language 
by schools and the church. 

In Gdansk the Polish language and culture was defended by 
Krzysztof Mrongowiusz, native of Warmia, and his friend 
Gustaw Girewiusz-Gizycki. Among the people of Warmia, Ma- 
sury, Gdansk and Lebork they disseminated popular books, 
Polish almanacs and the works of Adam Mickiewicz. In 1842- 
1845, upon the initiative of Girewiusz, the first periodical for 
students — Przyjaciel Ludu Lecki — was issued in Etk. The 
success of the campaign in defence of the Polish spirit and 
traditions forced the withdrawal of some of the orders for 
Germanization in regards to teaching of the Polish language in 
the primary schools of Pomerania. 

Also active in this field were young people from Chetmno and 
Chojnice, where a Society of Philomaths, led by Florian Cey- 
nowa and connected with the conspiratorial movement in 
Poznan, was founded. The activities of the Union of Plebeians 
also spread to Torun, Grudziadz and Gdansk where it found 
support among the peasants of the nearby villages. However, 
these organizations were weak. 

Much stronger were the contacts of the Poznai Committee 
as well as of the Union of Plebeians, with Silesia. The urge 
fcr a campaign in Silesia stemmed from the words of the 
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Manifesto of the Polish Democratic Society which proclaimed 
‘Foland, from the Odra to the Carpathians.” Wroclaw soon 
became the chief centre of contact between the emigrants and 
the country. Many Polish students were enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Wroclaw and many Polish families resided in the city. 
Shops, inns and the homes of Polish residents in that city 
provided a meeting place for literary, artistic and social gather- 
ings of Poles. In 1836 a Slavonic Literary Society was set up at 
the University. It played a role in bringing closer the Poles, 
Czechs and Lusatians and stimulated political activities. During 
the years 1832-1845 conspirators from the Union of Plebeians 
and the Poznan Committee were active in the ancient city of 
Wroclaw. Students spread the fighting slogans of the Union of 
Plebeians in Olesnica and Wroclaw. The Union of Plebeians and 
the conspirators from the region of the Free City of Cracow 
sought to establish contacts with miners and workers from 
Tarnowskie Géry, Gliwice, Krélewska Huta, Dzierzoniéw as 
well as other towns and settlements of Lower and Upper Silesia. 
Among those they influenced were the craftsmen and workers 
employed upon the construction of a railway line in the area of 
Cieplice, near Jelenia Gora. 

A German revolutionary organization, led by Wilhelm Wolf, 
was also active in Silesia. In 1844, the intense feudal exploi- 
tation, then interlinked with that of the rising capitalism, led 
to a rebellion of the Silesian weavers which was brutally 
repressed by the Prussian government. Socialist propaganda 
began to permeate the consciousness of factory workers and 
artisans. The first workers’ organizations, the so-called Union 
of the Just, arose in Wroclaw, Brzeg and Cieplice. In 1847 this 
Union was transformed into the Union of Communists. In these 
organizations, which were the germ of the future socialist 
mavement, the Polish and German proletariat began to come 
closer together. 

In the years 1844-1845 the conspiratorial independence move- 
ment gained strength and spread throughout the country. The 
growing unrest of the peasantry, especially in Galicia, resulted 
in a speeding up of the plans for insurrection by the democratic 
organizations in the country and emigration. However, the gen- 
try leaders of the conspiratorial movement, in their desire to 
put off the insurrection to the future, impeded the propaganda 
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campaign among the mass of people. On the other hand, the 
most consistent revolutionary leaders like Edward Dembowski, 
Walenty Stefanski and others, viewing the mounting unrest in 
the countryside, favoured the development of agitation in 
support of an uprising among the masses and the launching of 
the slogans of national and social liberation. Their aim was an 
immediate uprising, founded upon the people whom they 
considered the basic social force. Acting against the leadership 
of the conspiratorial movement Dembowski and Julian Goslar 
prepared illegal leaflets calling the peasants of Galicia to an 
open struggle against the occupying power. 

The Austrian authorities exerted every effort to prevent the 
democrats from gaining the support of the Galician peasantry. 
They spread falsehoods and rumours about an alleged desire 
cf the Austrian Emperor to abolish serfdom, about the gentry’s 
resistance and opposition to these plans and their conspiracy 
against the “good monarch.” All sorts of renegades and time 
servers, stemming chiefly from among the rich Galician land- 
owners, rendered assistance to the Austrian authorities in their 
struggle against the liberation movement. They went as far as 
to denounce conspirators to the police. One victim of such 
denunciation was Walenty Stefanski who was apprehended in 
Poznan towards the end of 1845. 


Revolutionary Movement, 1846 


(LLUSTRATION 72) 


In the autumn of 1845 the conspirators, within the country 
and abroad, set the date of the future uprising for February 22, 
1846. Ludwik Mieroslawski, author of numerous important 
works on military strategy and an ardent advocate of an early 
uprising, arrived in Poland from Paris as the representative of 
the Democratic Society leadership. Mierostawski was designated 
to command the armed struggle. The plan for the insurrection 
called for a simultaneous outbreak in the three annexed parts 
of Poland. A regular army, composed of peasants freed from 
serfdom and commanded by émigré officers, patriotic intelli- 
gentsia and progressive gentry, was to be formed. The plan also 
called for the establishment of a national government with 
dictatorial powers, suspension of the rights of private property 
for the duration of the hostilities and mobilization of all ma- 
terial and moral resources in support of the insurrection. 
Furthermore, a proclamation was to be issued on the liberation 
of all peasants from serfdom, abolition of the inequality of all 
classes and a number of other democratic reforms. But the police 
of the three partitioned parts of Poland were quick to uncover 
the conspiracy. The Prussians made short shrift of it — first 
in the Poznan region and then in Pomerania. On February 18, 
1846, units of the Austrian army entered Cracow. In the Con- 
gress Kingdom the few and small units composed of the gentry 
were dispersed on the very day of the insurrection. Only in 
Galicia and in the city of Cracow was anything left. 

Several days before the planned outbreak of the national 
insurrection a peasant rebellion directed against the landlords 
flared up. In their struggle for land the Galician peasants also 
destroyed those who desired to join the insurrection to fight 
for liberation of the peasantry. Only here and there, in the 
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Tarnow, Jasto and Sanok regions, were individual peasants 
recruited for the insurrectionary units then being formed. 
However, there were many indications of the possibilities for 
uniting the anti-feudal peasant movement with the national 
uprising and for basing the struggle against the occupying pow- 
ers upon this movement, as the main social force in this 
struggle. An example of this was Podhale — the regions of 
Nowy Targ, Zakopane and Chochotowo. On February 21-23 
an uprising erupted there under the leadership of Jan Andru- 
sikiewicz, who campaigned for the abolition of serfdom and a 
struggle for independence. This uprising, which had the support 
of several hundred mountaineers, was speedily suppressed by 
the Austrians. 

One of the larger, and for ten days victorious struggle, was 
the insurrection in Cracow. In that city and surrounding area 
there prevailed conditions, more favourable than elsewhere, 
for the organizational preparation of an uprising and for involv- 
ing large sections of the urban and rural inhabitants. These 
areas were the only part of the Polish lands which enjoyed any 
extensive national, political, economic and cultural freedom. 
The so-called Resident was the only occupational authority. 
The general atmosphere of national freedom was favourable 
for progressive reforms and, above all, for the shaping of na- 
tional consciousness. The local peasantry were largely free 
tenants imbued with a strong feeling of national dignity. The 
Cracow conspirators, led by Ludwik Gorzkowski, a former 
assistant professor at the Jagiellonian University, decided to 
strike at the Austrian troops, which entered Cracow on Febru- 
ary 18, 1846. These troops had been called in by the local aristo- 
cracy and rich merchants, members of the Senate of the Free 
City of Cracow, who were fearful of the revolutionary atmos- 
phere which prevailed in the city. The Austrians’ violation of 
Cracow’s privileges as a Free City was an insult to the national 
Gignity and created a fertile soil for the development of revolu- 
tionary propaganda. On the night of February 19-20, the insur- 
rectionists, chiefly the city poor and young people, attacked 
the Austrian troops. At the same time the peasants, miners, 
foundrymen and journeymen of Jaworzno, Chrzanow and 
Trzebinia assaulted and destroyed armed units of the enemy. 
The fear-stricken Austrians withdrew from Cracow. The entire 
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REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT, 1846 


city and the surrounding region was turned into a military 
camp. “The masses, hungry, clad in rags, composed of loafers, 
building workers, journeymen, peasants and apprentices,’ wrote 
a historian “celebrated their victory with the cry ‘Long Live 
Poland.’ ” 

Cracow was free! On the evening of February 22, a National 
Government, headed by Jan Tyssowski, was formed. The old 
Cracow authorities — the Seym and Senate — were dismissed 
and the Committee of Security, which had been formed to 
combat the revolution, was instantly disbanded. 

The National Government issued a Manifesto calling upon the 
entire nation to take up arms against the three occupying pow- 
ers. The Manifesto abolished all class privileges, gave uncondi- 
tional ownership of the land to the peasantry, abrogating serf- 
dom, rent and all other fees without any compensation for the 
gentry. Landless peasants who joined the armed struggle were 
to receive land from the state reserves. To ensure the implemen- 
tation of the principles of the Manifesto the government enact- 
ed a “Revolutionary Law” which guaranteed reforms and made 
those failing to comply with it liable to punishment by death. 
This was directed chiefly against the gentry which resisted 
its application. In Wieliczka revolutionary slogans were put 
forward by Edward Dembowski amidst the enthusiastic salt 
miners and peasants from the neighbouring villages. The insur- 
rection spread beyond the confines of Cracow and armed clashes 
occurred between day labourers and peasants, on one side, and 
Austrian troops, on the other. 

When Dembowski came to Cracow, from Wieliczka, he assum- 
ed the post of secretary to the dictator, and, in fact, became 
political leader of the insurrection. Additional decreees were 
then issued which further democratized political and social life. 
Among these were included instructions for district commissars 
which, drawing upon the experiences of the French Revolution, 
mobilized the entire nation and put it in a state of military read- 
iness. National workshops were established, wages of artisans 
were raised, a law guaranteeing full rights of citizenship to 
Jews was enacted, eliminating all religious and racial privileges 
and discrimination. 

On February 25, upon the initiative of the left-democrats, in 
place of the old conservative Gazeta Krakowska there ap- 
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peared a new paper Dziennik Rzaqadowy Rzeczypospolitej Kra- 
kowskiej (Cracow Republic Government Daily). This journal ap- 
peared in a new form, the eagle no longer bore the crown, thus 
symbolizing the republican ideals of the insurrection’s leader- 
ship. Also upon the initiative of the left-democrats a Revolu- 
tionary Club was formed in order to propagate the ideas of the 
revolution and at the same time perform the tasks of a People’s 
Seym, cooperating with and exercising control over the dictator. 
In this situation the forces of counter-revolution took secret 
measures to overthrow the government and to establish a new 
authority which would put an end to the insurrection. But the 
people, led by Dembowski, crushed this conspiracy and restored 
Tyssowski to the post of dictator. 

Dembowski worked to spread the insurrection beyond Cracow. 
The failure of the expedition of insurrectionary units to Gdow, 
where the soldiers of the Cracow revolution were routed by 
Austrian troops and misled peasants, caused Dembowski to or- 
ganize a large procession. His purpose was to remove the 
mistrust of the people of Galicia, thus uniting them with the 
national insurrection. But at Podgorze, a Cracow suburb, the 
procession was attacked by the Austrians. Dembowski met his 
death when he sought to rally the insurrectionists to counter- 
attack. His death was a blow to the government and speeded 
up the defeat of the insurrection. The conservatives forced Tys- 
sowski to surrender the city and to capitulate together with 
1,500 Polish soldiers. Russian and Austrian troops entered Cra- 
cow, the Free City of Cracow ceased to exist and was incorpo- 
rated into Galicia. There then followed mass arrests in which 
1,200 people, including 750 artisans and journeymen, were 
imprisoned. 

Despite its short duration the Cracow revolution of 1846 
was an event of great importance. For the first time in the 
history of insurrections the revolutionaries moved from theory 
to practice, linking the cause of independence with that of 
social liberation. It was the highest achievement of Polish 
democratic thought in the first half of the 19th century. 

Writing about the Cracow revolution Frederick Engels said 
that all measures which it undertook were marked by a demo- 
cratic spirit and almost proletarian boldness. But the forces of 
reaction have never ceased to calumniate the heroes of 1846. 
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After the defeat of the Cracow insurrection the anti-gentry 
movement among the West Galician peasantry continued to 
develop and to spread throughout the country. It stirred up vast 
masses of the peasantry from Cieszyn Silesia all the way to 
Przemysl. In the course of two weeks the peasants destroyed 
more than 400 manors, took over hundreds of villages as well 
as the land belonging to the landlords. The peasants set up their 
own rule, electing bailiffs and chiefs from among their ranks. 
Alarmed at these developments the Austrian authorities sent 
out armed punitive expeditions against the peasants to restore 
the old order. Armed clashes between the peasants and the 
Austrian troops occurred more frequently. 

The centre of the peasant movement was in the Tarnow area. 
Jakub Szela, a peasant from Smarzéw, came to the head of the 
movement there. As a long-time spokesman of the community 
he had gained the confidence of the peasants of the surrounding 
villages. In 1846 he became their leader. He conducted talks 
with the Austrian authorities in the hope that the Emperor, in 
Vienna, would guarantee the peasant’s right to the land. The 
widespread illusions among the Galician peasantry in respect 
to the Emperor were soon dispersed when the Austrians em- 
barked upon a campaign of pacification. 

The revolutionary movement of the Galician peasantry was 
of considerable social, economic and political significance in the 
history of Poland. The power of the Galician gentry was broken 
and the Austrian government was compelled to proclaim the 
abolition of serfdom which was put into effect in the spring 
of 1848. 


“Springtime of Nations” in Poland 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 73-74) 


The year 1846 in Poland was a harbinger of the great up- 
heaval which was to sweep across Europe in 1848-1849, a pro- 
logue to the revolutionary and independence movements which 
were to go down in history as the ‘Springtime of Nations.” The 
people of West Europe strove to gain democratic freedoms and 
to eliminate from their life all remnants of feudalism through 
revolution. The subjugated nations linked this revolutionary 
programme with the struggle for national liberation. In this 
European-wide movement the Polish cause was one of central 
importance. 

The Polish nation had the longest and most heroic traditions 
of struggle for freedom. Subjugated by the three most reaction- 
ary powers in Europe — Russia, Prussia and Austria — the 
Poles were an important factor in the revolutionary ferment 
in those countries. Every Polish movement for independence 
against the occupying powers weakened their reactionary gov- 
ernments, thus favouring the development of revolutionary 
struggles there. In 1848 Karl Marx wrote: “The cause of 
Poland’s liberation became inseparable from revolution, and 
Pole and revolutionary became a synonym.” 

Tsarist Russia was then the most menacing power within 
the Holy Alliance. With all its military might it stood guard 
over reaction, not only within the confines of its own empire, 
but also in Austria, Germany and other West European coun- 
tries. The German bourgeoisie and the entire people wished 
to oppose the tsarist pressure, to liquidate feudal relations and 
to unite the country which was broken up into numerous 
states and principalities. However, the Junker Prussian mon- 
archy, basing its power upon aid from the tsar, presented an 
obstacle to these wishes. The German people were thus faced 
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with the need to overthrow the Prussian rule by means of 
revolution and to introduce a bourgeois-democratic system. 

For the German bourgeoisie the rupture with the past meant 
the need to proclaim fraternity with the Poles, the return to 
the Polish nation of the territories annexed by Prussia and a 
joint struggle against tsarist Russia. As long as the German 
bourgeoisie, supported by the people, did not gain rights for 
itself, through a compromise with the King and the Junkers 
in the days of the March 1848 revolution, it championed the 
popular slogans of war with the tsarist regime and independence 
for Poland. An idea was then voiced in liberal circles, among 
others by the Minister of Foreign Affairs Count Adolf Arnim, 
of the need to establish a Polish buffer state as a shield against 
Russia and in this manner to create propitious conditions for 
the unification of Germany under the Hohenzollerns. In reality 
this was only a manoeuvre to induce the tsar to grant conces- 
sions. 

For neither the government, the King, nor the German bour- 
geoisie had the least intention of giving up Wielkopolska, Silesia 
and Pomerania. Nevertheless, many Poles including such dem- 
ocrats as Karol Libelt and Ludwik Mierostawski, who had 
been freed from prison by the German people on March 20, 
1848, shared in this illusion. 

At the news that a revolution had broken out in France, 
Germany and Austria the movement for independence spread 
throughout Wielkopolska. Polish democrats, led by Jakub Kro- 
towski and Walenty Stefanski, who found broad support among 
the peasant and plebeian masses, set up a National Committee 
in Poznan. In addition to the democrats this also included people 
with conservative and liberal views. Similar committees were 
then established in numerous towns and villages of Wielko- 
polska. Armed units, composed of peasants, the town poor and 
youth, sprang up spontaneously. In the course of several days 
more than ten thousand people took up arms. Peasants, artisans, 
intellectuals and young people began to shut down Prussian 
offices and to disarm Prussian units. 

Contrary to the views of the people, the National Committee 
was under the illusion that the Prussian government would 
legally and peacefully recognize the independence of Poland. 
A delegation led by Archbishop Leon Przytuski and Jakub Kro- 
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towski was dispatched to Berlin in order to negotiate with the 
government there. Jakub Krotowski represented the left-demo- 
crats and the Archbishop, the liberal landowners. These two 
groupings held completely different views about joint action 
with the Germans. Krotowski desired cooperation with the 
German people, which meant overthrow of the monarchy, the 
unqualified recognition of Poland’s independence by a new 
democratic German government and war against tsarist Russia. 
Przytuski, on the other hand, wanted to exploit the revolution 
so as to come to an understanding with a weakened monarchy 
and thus to obtain local autonomy for Poznan Province. The 
Prussian government, temporarily shaken by the Berlin revolu- 
tion, promised to carry out a so-called “national reorganization”’ 
of that province. It gave a verbal pledge to Polonize the admin- 
istration and education, to create a Polish national guard and 
to withdraw the Prussian army. 

This was calculated to becalm the Poles so that when the 
proper time came the Polish “plague” could be wiped out. 
After some days General Wilhelm Willisen arrived in Poznan 
from Berlin as the King’s commissioner in order to “reorganize”’ 
Poznan Province. It then became evident that the Prussians, 
alarmed at the growing Polish army commanded by Ludwik 
Mierostawski and deployed in four camps, intended to disband 
it, demonstrating their readiness to intervene with a force 
of 30,000 well-armed Prussian soldiers. On April 11, in Jaros- 
lawiec, the right wing of the National Committee signed 
a compromising agreement on the basis of which the Poles, 
in return for ‘“‘peaceful reorganization,’’ were to disband many 
thousands of peasant scythe-bearers and riflemen, leaving 
only a contingent of 2,800. Mieroslawski, who did not sign the 
agreement in his capacity of Inspector-in-Chief of the Polish 
army, nevertheless thought that this compromise with the 
Prussians was a necessity, for the Poles were in no position to 
wage a fight against the occupation forces. He desired to gain 
time to secretly train tens of thousands of men and, only then, 
to launch the struggle. 

However, this turned out to be a miscalculation. The Prussian 
government did not acknowledge the validity of the Jaroslawiec 
agreement. On April 14, it issued an anti-Polish proclamation 
in which four eastern and six northern district of Wielko- 
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polska were to be excluded from the planned reorganization 
because they were allegedly populated by a German majority. 
On April 25, a new administrative division of the province 
was ordered. Out of the 26 districts only nine and parts of six 
others were left to the Poles. Poznan was proclaimed an 
“ancient German” city. Simultaneously the Prussian army, com- 
manded by General Colomb, launched a treacherous attack upon 
the remaining Polish forces. 

Driven to desperation Mieroslawski called upon the peasants 
to fight and to support the units of the regular army. At the 
outset the Prussians scored a victory at Ksieze, where 4,500 
well-armed German soldiers attacked the heroic scythe-bearers, 
led by Major Florian Dabrowski. In the meantime Mieroslawski 
concentrated his forces and when, on April 30, General Blumen 
launched an attack on Miloslaw the Poles not only halted it 
but counter-attacked. After a bitter fight, lasting several hours, 
they routed the Prussians. On May 2, Mierostawski scored 
another victory at Sokolowo. 

Despite these victories the struggle with the Prussians could 
not develop into a widespread national war against the occu- 
pation forces chiefly because of the capitulatory and demoral- 
izing attitude of the officers recruited from the gentry who 
deserted their units en masse. Thus, in the course of the next 
few days Mieroslawski’s army disintegrated. Only Krotowski 
continued to wage a guerrilla warfare, but the military superior- 
ity of the Prussians was too overwhelming. The suppression 
ot the Polish movement in Wielkopolska permitted the Prussians 
to quickly choke off the revolution within Germany proper. 
In 1848 Karl Marx wrote: ‘Under the pretext of saving the 
honour of the German national interest, the destructive rage 
of the Prussian soldiers raised the banner of counter-revolution 
and strangled the Poles.” The year 1848 in Poznan once again 
demonstrated that only the wide partcipation of the mass of 
people in the struggle for liberation can ensure the success of 
the national cause. The movement in Wielkopolska revealed 
the patriotism of the peasantry and town poor and their read- 
iness to fight for independence. 

The Polish movement in Eastern and Western Pomerania was 
linked with the revolution in Germany and Wielkopolska. At 
the news of the revolution in Berlin and Poznan, Polish com- 
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mittees were formed in the Chelmno and Torun regions. In 
Gdansk, as an expression of solidarity, the people went out on 
the streets wearing white-red cockades. The progressive German 
newspapers condemned the partition of Poland and the persecu- 
tion of its people. From the Prussian authorities the people 
demanded freedom of speech and education in the Polish lan- 
guage. Propaganda was spread widely but on the whole was 
kept within the law. A patriotic magazine for peasants Szkdélka 
Narodowa (National School) made its appearance in Chelmno. 
In many localities — the Stupsk, Lebork and Koszalin dis- 
tricts —- there were strong manifestations of Polish and German 
peasants demanding the abolition of serfdom. Social demands 
took precedence over national slogans. When elections were 
held in 1848 and 1849, despite persecution of Poles and chican- 
ery on the part of the authorities, the six Polish deputies 
elected from West Prussia raised their voice in the Frankfurt 
Assembly together with the Polish peasant deputies from 
Silesia strongly protesting the incorporation of West Prussia 
into the Prussian state. 

The events of 1848 also found an echo in Warmia, Masury 
and in the entire region of East Pomerania. Leaders of the 
Polish independence movement from the Congress Kingdom 
played an important part there, spreading national and demo- 
cratic ideas among the peasantry. In March 1848 a campaign 
of recruiting for a legion was launched in Krdélewiec (K6nigs- 
berg) to give support to the people of Wielkopolska. Within a 
few days 600 volunteers were signed up, chiefly from among 
Polish and even German dock workers. 

Of all the areas under Prussian occupation Silesia was the 
most industrially developed with the largest concentration of 
Polish workers. For that reason the revolution of 1848 assumed 
a very pronounced social character there. As a consequence, 
together with the national contradictions there arose conflicts 
between the bourgeoisie and the working class, as well as be- 
tween the peasantry and the Junkers. The first clashes between 
the people and the army took place in Wroctaw, already on 
March 6, 1848, two weeks before the eruption of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Berlin. Representatives of the bourgeoisie, 
artisans and workers raised the demand for constitutional and 
democratic freedoms, a republic, freedom of speech, etc. The 
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pressure of the Polish and German people forced the release 
of political prisoners. The fear-stricken authorities granted 
freedom of assemblage and agreed to the setting up of a citizen’s 
guard. The struggles in Brzeg, Jelenia Goéra, Legnica, Raciborz 
and Swidnica assumed a character similar to that in Wroclaw. 
At the same time a fight against the remnants of serfdom was 
initiated in the rural areas of Upper and Lower Silesia. 

In May 1848 elections were held in Silesia to the two Assem- 
blies —- the Prussian in Berlin and the all-German in Frank- 
furt-am-Main. For the first time the elections provided consider- 
able opportunities for advancing social and national demands. 
A number of Polish periodicals made their appearance. In By- 
tom the Dziennik Gornoslqaski (Upper Silesia Journal), in sharp 
terms, called for the recognition of the Polish rights of the 
Silesians. The Journal wrote: ‘‘We must be conscious of the 
fact that we are Slavs, that among the Slavs we are Poles and 
among the Poles, Silesians.” With pride it wrote about the 
strong attachments of the Silesians for the Polish language — 
which persecution and bondage could not eradicate. 

The struggle for the equal rights of the Polish language 
assumed a mass character among the peasantry and working 
people. In more than 200 communities, over 500,000 Poles of 
Upper Silesia signed a petition to the Prussian authorities on 
equal rights for the Polish language. Many Poles who were 
elected as deputies firmly defended Polish economic and na- 
tional interests. Artisans, peasants and workers made use of 
the Polish reading rooms and libraries which had been opened 
and actively participated in the work of the Association for the 
Education of the People. Aside from such organizations there 
were also various Polish-German democratic committees which 
propagated the idea of brotherhood between the two nations. 

The Prussian government was well aware that the adoption 
of a sharp course of Germanization in Silesia could only aggra- 
vate the process of the growing national consciousness of the 
Poles as well as trends towards independence. They, therefore, 
decided to restore the use of the Polish language in primary 
schools. 

Simultaneously with the events in Prussian-occupied Poland 
there was great turmoil in Galicia. The events in Upper and 
Lower Silesia reverberated in Cieszyn Silesia, which was 
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within the boundaries of the Austrian empire. The few Polish 
intellectuals who resided there undertook certain concrete steps. 
In Cieszyn a periodical, Tygodnik Cieszyrski (Cieszyn Week- 
ly), made its appearance and a Polish library was established 
under the name of ‘Society for Improving Knowledge of the 
Polish Language.” There too, as in the whole of West Galicia, 
the Polish independence movement took on a form of exerting 
legal pressure. Only in Cracow and Lvov did occasional armed 
clashed occur. 

The government sought to drive a wedge between the demo- 
cratic leaders and the peasantry by the adoption of an act 
freeing the peasants from serfdom. This act, though a product 
of the events of 1848 and despite the fact that its aim was to 
destroy the unity of the patriotic forces, was, without doubt, 
the greatest political achievement of the Polish people in 
Galicia as a result of the revolutionary upheavals of 1846. 


Poles in the European Revolutions 
(ILLUSTRATION 75) 


In 1848, the large number of Polish democratic emigrants 
in all parts of Europe, once again demonstrated their revolu- 
tionary solidarity fighting alongside the mass of people in 
France, Italy, Austria, Germany, Hungary and Rumania. 

In the victory of the European revolution the Poles saw the 
road to the liberation of their country. They, therefore, imme- 
diately took the side of the Paris workers when they came 
forth with a demand for a democratic republican government, 
against the rule of the monarchy and of the bourgeois finan- 
ciers. In Paris a journal La Tribune des Peuples made its 
appearance, with Adam Mickiewicz as chief editor. In addition 
to Poles the editorial board included socialists and revolution- 
aries from France, Germany, Italy and many other countries. 
Through this paper they exerted influence upon French and 
world opinion. In the columns of La Tribune des Peuples 
Mickiewicz gave voice to the slogans of socialism, the ideas of 
fraternity of people as well as the historic right of Poles to 
independence. 

When the revolution broke out in Italy Mickiewicz became 
the spiritual leader of the Polish Legion which fought alongside 
the Italian republicans against the Austrians. The “code of 
principles” of the Legion, elaborated by Mickiewicz, was a pro- 
gramme of struggle for Poland’s national and social liberation. 
It spoke of the need for Poles to fight at the side of people 
battling for freedom. Poles also participated in the uprising in 
Sicily which was led by General Ludwik Mieroslawski. 

Generals Jozef Bem and Julian Goslar led the Poles who 
fought in the revolutionary ranks of the Viennese workers and 
students. A considerable number of Poles took part in the 
Baden revolution. Many leading figures of the Democratic 
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Society, together with several hundred Polish nationals, joined 
the revolutionary ranks of the Baden army fighting against 
Prussia. Their commander was Ludwik Mierostawski, who had 
just recovered from the wounds sustained in Sicily. After 
bloody clashes, in which the Poles fought with distinction, the 
Baden revolution succumbed to the blows of the Prussian sol- 
diery. 

Thousands of Poles participated also in the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. After the defeat of the Vienna revolution, General Jozef 
Bem went to Hungary where Louis Kossuth, head of the revolu- 
tionary government, entrusted him with the command of the 
Transylvanian army which he led to a series of victories over 
the Russian and Austrian armies. It was only due to the aid 
of tsarist Russia, the mainstay of European reaction, that 
Austria was able to crush the independence movement of the 
Hungarian people. 


The Congress Kingdom in the Period of the January 
Insurrection 
(ILLUSTRATIONS. 76-80) 


After 1848, that part of Poland under Austrian and Prussian 
occupation finally entered the era of capitalism. Though the 
Congress Kingdom, under the despotic rule of the tsars, did 
not pass through the stormy period of the “Springtime of Na- 
tions,” there too, as in all of Russia, a crisis of the absolutist 
feudal system was rapidly developing. Everything which in 
the second and third decades of the 19th century had appeared 
only as the first sign of the development of capitalism in agri- 
culture and industry became increasingly universal. Technical 
progress replaced the primitive methods of production, numer- 
ous modern factories were built. the textile (Lodz), metal 
(Warsaw), mining and smelting industries were expanded. The 
ranks of the modern working class grew. The contrasts between 
the wealth of the few and the misery of the growing army of 
the proletariat became increasingly striking. 

After the defeat in the Crimean War, in 1856, the tsarist 
regime was compelled to grant far-reaching concessions through- 
out the empire. In 1861 the new Tsar, Alexander II, proclaim- 
ed an agrarian reform which was aimed at appeasing the 
rising wave of peasant unrest and halting the growing revolu- 
tionary moods among the Polish peasants who were still in 
serfdom. 

The tsarist terror in the Congress Kingdom eased up some- 
what. The government proclaimed an amnesty for Polish polit- 
ical prisoners, permitted the establishment of a Polish Medical 
Academy in Warsaw and the organization of an Agricultural 
Society. In 1861, in order to win the support of the Polish 
propertied classes, the tsarist regime revived the Commission 
for Religion and Public Education, which had been banned 
20 years previously. Aleksander Wielopolski, known for his 
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staunch loyalty to the tsar, was chosen to head this Commission. 
At the same time, the tsarist government granted permission 
for the convening of a Council of State, as an advisory body, 
and for the election of municipal county and provincial coun- 
cils. These changes satisfied the Polish bourgeoisie and land- 
lords, since they provided an opportunity for them to exert 
certain influence in the country’s political life. 

But these concessions, small though they were, were a cause 
for panic in Berlin and Vienna. The Prussian and Austrian 
governments feared that a Polish-Russian reconciliation was 
perhaps linked with the Russian plans to deprive them of those 
parts of Polish territories which they had annexed. The Prussian 
chancellor, Otto von Bismarck, who was then only at the thresh- 
old of his career, writing to his sister, in 1861, said: ‘‘Beat the 
Poles so that they lose the will to live. Personally I sympathize 
with their situation but we want to exist. There is thus nothing 
left to us but to exterminate them.”’ Bismarck initiated diplo- 
matic talks with the Governor-General of the Kingdom, Mikhail 
Gorchakov, in which he sought to convince the Russians of the 
need to change their way with the Poles. Prussia even feared 
the cooperation between Wielopolski and Gorchakov. However, 
Bismarck’s pleas proved fruitless. 

In the mid-1860’s two possibilities were opened for the 
Poles in the Congress Kingdom. One was cooperation with 
the tsarist regime, which could have brought a certain easing of 
national bondage and some partial political reforms. The other 
was cooperation with the Russian revolutionary movement with 
the aim of a joint struggle against the regime. This was a 
perspective for a people’s revolution in Russia, the abolition of 
absolutism and the national’ liberation of Poland. 

Obviously the latter course could not be the choice of the 
propertied classes. They thought of insurrection only as some- 
thing of the distant and unspecified future and they never 
ceased to insist that the people must, first of all, be educated 
and that all classes of society must be united for a common 
effort. People with a sense of wit then said sarcastically that 
the gentry and the bourgeoisie were postponing the liberation 
of the country for a thousand years. 

Thus, the idea of independence matured among those circles 
of intellectuals who were not linked with the bourgeoisie, among 
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students and artisans. The initiative came, in the first place, 
from the students of the Medical Academy, the Agricultural 
School, the School of Fine Arts and other institutions of higher 
learning. All sorts of self-education circles were organized and 
the works of Mickiewicz and Slowacki were widely read. Later 
the young people took to reading the brochures published by 
Polish circles abroad and to heated political discussions. Finally, 
clandestine independence organizations were formed. Their 
activities began in 1859, when the victories of the Italian people, 
led by Giuseppe Garibaldi, gave rise to new hopes for invigour- 
ating the liberation movements in Europe. Garibaldi became 
the hero of the Warsaw youth and town poor. On his behalf, 
Ludwik Mierostawski appealed to young people in the country 
and abroad to launch an armed struggle against the occupying 
powers, to collect money for this purpose, to prepare arms and 
to train commanders. Revolutionary circles in Warsaw inten- 
sified their activities and established contacts with the Polish 
and Russian conspirators in St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kiev. 
From 1860 on, these circles organized all sorts of demonstra- 
tions in order to arouse patriotic feelings, to prepare the people 
for an armed struggle against the tsarist regime. Anniversaries 
of the death of famous Poles and of important historical events 
became the occasion for such manifestations. People sang 
patriotic songs in churches and in the streets of Warsaw and 
other towns. There were numerous skirmishes and armed 
clashes with the troops, hundreds of wounded and dead fell 
upon the streets. Unrest mounted. At the same time an anti- 
feudal peasant movement, which embraced some 200,000 farm- 
ers, began to spread through the villages of the Kingdom. 

The peasant movement of 1861-1862 could very easily have 
been transformed into a general struggle against tsarism had 
it not been for the lack of energetic leadership and of a pro- 
gramme that could rally the people. The Warsaw conspirato- 
rial organization, known as the “Reds,” did not then have a 
clear position on the question of the peasantry. Only a small 
group among the “Reds’ deemed it necessary to carry on 
agitation among the peasants and to take leadership over the 
movement for the abolition of serfdom, directing it also against 
the occupying power. 

Above all, the “Reds” developed their agitation among the 
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artisans and workers of Warsaw’s factories and workshops, 
setting up clandestine groups of ‘‘tens” and ‘“‘hundreds.” Grad- 
ually the strength and organizational network, the so-called 
“city network” grew as the main pillar of the “Reds.” It was 
headed by the City Committee. 

In 1861, to counteract these activities, an organization, the 
“Whites,” was set up composed of representatives of the bour- 
geoisie and landed gentry. It was secretly led by the “directors” 
who were headed by the banker Leopold Kronenberg and Count 
Andrzej Zamoyski. They asserted that they did not renounce 
independence but only postponed any thought of it to the more 
distant future. Their aim was to gain political superiority over 
the ‘‘Reds,” render them harmless and direct their activities 
along the course of “moral revolution.” 

On behalf of the loyalists, Wielopolski, as the head of the 
so-called Civil Government which was loyal to the tsar, then 
sought to strangle all conspiratorial independence movements, 
especially the ‘‘Reds.” At the beginning of 1862 the city organ- 
ization of the ‘‘Reds’’ was considerably strengthened with the 
arrival, in Warsaw, of a tsarist army staff officer, Jaroslaw 
Dabrowski, envoy of the St. Petersburg patriotic circle led by 
Zygmunt Sierakowski. 

The City Committee of the ‘‘Reds’’ then assumed the name 
of National Committee and took leadership over the conspirato- 
rial movement throughout the country. Liaison was established 
with the Russian revolutionary organization Zemlya i Volya. 
Direct contact with the Poles was maintained by the Russian 
officers Andrei Potiebnia, Arnhold and Sliwicki. The two latter 
named were executed in 1862 for their cooperation with the 
Poles. In London the Russian revolutionists issued a journal 
Kolokol (The Bell). This was edited by Alexander Herzen 
and advocated a joint struggle of Poles and Russians against 
tsarism and complete independence for Poland. In autumn 
1862 an agreement was signed, in London, between the Polish 
and Russian revolutionaries. It provided that in the event the 
Poles undertook an armed struggle against tsarism the Russians 
would give them the maximum help and, placing themselves at 
the head of the peasant movement, would take up arms. It was 
also agreed that the land east of the Bug River should become 
the property of the Lithuanian, Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
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THE CONGRESS KINGDOM -— JANUARY INSURRECTION 


people, if they freely express their wish for such a solution. 
This principle, formulated for the first time in the history of 
the Polish liberation movement, was fully supported by Polish 
democrats led by Zygmunt Sierakowski, Zygmunt Padlewski, 
Konstanty Kalinowski and Jarostaw Dabrowski. However, there 
was no unanimity on this matter among the ‘‘Reds.” 

Towards the end of 1862 the organization suffered a heavy 
blow because of the arrest of many of the conspirators, includ- 
ing Jaroslaw Dabrowski. The tsarist regime was intent on deal- 
ing a decisive blow to the Polish patriots. Upon the instigation 
of Aleksander Wielopolski the tsarist authorities proclaimed 
compulsory recruitment to the army throughout the Congress 
Kingdom. The aim of this move was to deprive the independ- 
ence movement of its mass base in the cities of the Kingdom 
through recruiting all suspects into the ranks of the army. 
The date set for this recruitment was kept secret, but the con- 
spirators, nevertheless, discovered it. The National Committee, 
led by Zygmunt Padlewski, had just made a decision to launch 
an insurrection, when on the night of January 14-15, 1863, the 
levy was carried out. 

On January 22, the National Committee proclaimed itself the 
Provisional National Government, called upon the people to 
fight tsarism and issued a manifesto and decree on the libera- 
tion of the peasantry. General Ludwik Mierostawski, who was 
residing in France, was put in command and requested to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Kingdom. The fate of the insurrection 
depended upon whether the movement, initiated under the 
slogan of liberation of the peasantry, would gain the support 
of the peasants in the Kingdom, Lithuania, Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. A great deal also depended upon whether the leader- 
ship of the insurrection would be prepared to compromise with 
the gentry or would persistently implement the principles 
proclaimed in the Manifesto. But the Provisional National 
Government did not properly fulfill its tasks. Because of the 
absence of Padlewski and numerous other democrats who were 
occupied with the fighting, the remaining members of the 
government did not pursue a consistent line of activity. 

Warsaw was to be the base for supplying the units through- 
out the country with arms, munitions and money. The under- 
ground organization in the capital functioned as effectively as 
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the official institutions run by the occupying power. The rail- 
ways, the postal service and factories became a single clandes- 
tine organization helping the insurrectionary authorities. It was 
due to the thousands of nameless workers, artisans, railway- 
men, clerks and youngsters that the insurrection could last for 
more than a year. 

On January 22, the insurrectionary units attacked the Russian 
garrisons in numerous places throughout the Kingdom. In some 
localities the insurrectionists, bravely attacking units of the 
tsarist army, gained successes. In all thirty-three clashes oc- 
curred during the night of January 22 with the participation of 
6,000 insurrectionists. In the Kielce and Radom regions the 
workers were in the forefront of the struggle. In Podlasie it 
was the peasantry and small gentry who predominated and in 
Ptock, the young people, artisans and the intelligentsia. In the 
areas liberated from the enemy the insurrectionists gained time 
to concentrate their dispersed units. 

Upon the order of the Provisional Goverment the commanders 
of the different units proclaimed the liberation of the peasant- 
ry. As a result, in some areas the peasants rallied to the ranks 
of the insurrectionists. But on the whole the government’s ap- 
peal was rather understood as a call to settle affairs with the lo- 
cal manor (Radom and Lublin). Only few of the commanders 
succeeded in rallying the peasants behind them. Notable achieve- 
ments in this respect were attained by Zygmunt Chmielenski 
in Kielce, Marcin Borelowski (‘‘Lelewel”) in Lublin, Walery 
Wroblewski in Bialystok, Zygmunt Sierakowski and Konstanty 
Kalinowski in Lithuania and Byelorussia. Because of this they 
could achieve victory in numerous battles. However, Sierakow- 
ski and Kalinowski were taken prisoner and later shot in Vilna. 
In many instances the gentry commanders opposed the procla- 
mation liberating the peasantry and, instead of winning the 
peasant movement in support of the national insurrection, they 
suppressed it. An ignoble role, in this respect, was played 
by General Marian Langiewicz. 

With the counter-offensive of the tsarist army, at the end of 
February, the situation of the insurrectionists deteriorated. The 
united Polish units in Podlasie waged two bloody battles near 
Wegrow and Siemiatycze. Only Langiewicz managed to extri- 
cate himself from the difficult situation and even won tempo- 
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rary successes near Straszéw and Skala. General Ludwik Miero- 
stawski, who arrived in Kuyavia at the head of the emigrants, 
also suffered defeat. 

Poles from the Prussian and Austrian-annexed zones extended 
their full support to the insurrection. They helped with money, 
arms and the smuggling of emissaries from abroad. The Poles 
from Gdarisk Pomerania also gave considerable help to the 
insurrectionists. More than 300 Poles from Warmia and Masury 
came to the battlefields in the Congress Kingdom. Volunteers, 
mostly young people and intellectuals, came to the Kingdom 
from the other side of the borders. The leadership of the con- 
spiratorial movement in the Austrian and Prussian zones was in 
the hands of big landowners, allied with the ‘‘Whites.” 

The ‘‘Whites,” seeing that their expectation of a speedy defeat 
of the insurrection was not being realized and anxious not to 
compromise themselves in the eyes of the people, joined the 
struggle. Their primary aim was to gain leadership of the move- 
ment. The supporters of Czartoryski among the emigrants and 
their counterpart in Poland, the ‘‘Whites,” imagined that with 
the help of diplomatic pressure by England and France on 
Russia it would be possible to wring considerable concessions 
from the tsar. Their political game was facilitated by the chaos 
which prevailed among the leadership of the insurrectionary 
movement. At the beginning of March 1863 the ‘‘Whites,” 
posing as the Provisional Government, proclaimed their support- 
er, General Langiewicz, dictator in place of Mieroslawski. At 
the same time they were preparing to overthrow this govern- 
ment. For the time being, the left wing of the “Reds” led by 
Stefan Bobrowski, managed to maintain power. But not for 
long, for the right wing of the ‘‘Reds” shortly thereafter 
admitted the “Whites” to the government where they soon 
gained predominance. The insurrection continued, because of 
the sacrifices of the people and the heroism of the soldiers. 

Numerous volunteers from abroad also began to pour into 
the Kingdom. The sudden outbreak of the insurrection took 
the Russian revolutionaries in Zemlya i Volya, by surprise 
and thwarted their plans. In their view the struggle against 
tsarism should be started simultaneously with a development of 
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the peasant movement in Russia. Despite the fact that the 
“Whites,” who were unfriendly towards the Russian revolution- 
ary movement, had assumed control, several hundred Russian 
soldiers, non-commissioned officers and officers went over to 
the side of the Poles and fought bravely in the ranks of the 
insurrectionists. The tsarist officer Potiebnia, who fought in the 
forces commanded by Langiewicz, fell in the battle of Skala 
while leading Polish scythe-bearers in an attack. Many whose 
names never became known also fell. Dozens of Russians cap- 
tured with arms in their hands by tsarist troops were executed. 
Zemlya i Volya also gave financial assistance to the isurrec- 
tionists and facilitated the escape of Poles who had been ar- 
rested. Among others they were instrumental in the escape 
of Jarostaw Dabrowski while he was being escorted to Siberia. 
Mikhail Bakunin, Karl Marx and Poles abroad cooperated in 
the organization of an International Legion which was to go 
by boat from England to north-western Lithuania. Numerous 
volunteers from Hungary, Germany, Italy and France joined 
the insurrection. Two Italians, Francesco Nullo and Garibaldi’s 
son died fighting for Poland. Among the volunteers were 50 
Czechs. English and French workers demonstrated in the capi- 
tals of their countries in support of the Polish cause. Victor 
Hugo, Louis Kossuth and Giuseppe Garibaldi issued appeals to 
the peoples of Europe to help the Poles. Just as in 1848 Poles 
fell on the barricades of the revolutions in Austria, Italy, France 
and Hungary, in 1863 patriots of those countries died for the 
Polish cause. 

In autumn 1863 Romuald Traugutt became the dictator of 
the insurrection. He removed the ‘‘Whites” who were in the 
government. Although, at first, he was himself connected with 
the “Whites” he realized that the sole remaining chance for 
keeping up the insurrection was to act in accordance with the 
methods of the left-wing ‘‘Reds.”’ Traugutt came to power after 
many defeats and numerous arrests of members of the Warsaw 
organization, at a time of serious crisis in the ranks of the 
Provisional National Government. The main goal of his 
activities was the transformation of guerrilla units into a reg- 
ular army, based on universal conscription, especially of the 
peasantry. Guiding himself by the revolutionary decree of the 
Cracow uprising of 1846 he issued a strict order that the de- 
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crees on the liberation of the peasantry be put into effect and 
that landowners opposing this be sentenced to death. His policy 
was welcomed by the peasants who, to a growing extent, began 
to assist the insurrection, to hide the wounded, provide food 
and join the insurrectionary units. However, these proper steps 
taken by Traugutt were already too late. The tsarist army, 
increased to 200,000 was devastating the country. The best 
commanders had fallen and the propertied classes were drawing 
further away from the struggle. 

The tsarist decree of March 1864, liberating the peasants of 
the Congress Kingdom from serfdom, was intended to deprive 
the insurrectionists of their influence among the peasantry. But, 
in fact, the decree gave only that which had already been 
enacted by the Provisional Government and put into effect by 
the peasants themselves. 

The tsarist reform was a political complication frustrating 
any new offensive. In April, Traugutt was arrested and to- 
gether with four of his colleagues was hung on the slopes of 
the Citadel in Warsaw. Only a small number of the insurrection- 
ists remained to continue the struggle. The last of the guer- 
rillas Father Stanislaw Brzdoska, thanks to the help of the 
peasantry, maintained himself in Podlasie until the spring of 
1865, when he was captured and executed. 

The insurrection was strangled. A wave of repressions swept 
the country. Thousands of valiant patriots fell or were de- 
ported to Siberia. 

Many thousands of new political emigrants in Switzerland, 
Belgium, England, Italy and chiefly in France took new steps to 
restore Poland. Polish democrats sought for every opportunity 
te place the Polish question before world public opinion. They 
joined the ranks of those who fought for the unification of 
Italy in 1866, were on the barricades of the Paris Commune, 
in Paris, in 1871, and they cooperated with the revolutionaries 
of all Europe in the First International which was established 
at the initiative of Marx and Engels in 1864. The International 
took every occasion to raise the question of Poland’s independ- 
ence, linking the cause of the liberation of oppressed people 
from the subjugation of predatory states with that of the strug- 
gle of the working class for social liberation. 
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In the history of the Polish people the year 1863 closed 
another chapter in the struggle for social and national libera- 
tion and opened a new phase corresponding to the new social 
and economic conditions which then prevailed. The process of 
liquidating feudalism in Poland came to an end and the country 
entered the period of capitalism. The working class came on 
the stage of history. 


Policy of the Occupying Powers and the Polish 
Community in the Second Half of the 19th Century 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 81-84) 


In the second half of the 19th century a new force appeared 
in Europe — the German Reich. The defeat of Austria in 1866 
and of France in 1870-1871 laid the foundations of Prussian 
might. After 1870, Junker-bourgeois Germany already began to 
think of conquering the world. For these predatory plans Ger- 
man historians created the concepts of Pan-Germanism, “‘his- 
toric mission” and “racial superiority.” Chancellor Otto von 
Bismarck, a Brandenburg-Pomeranian Junker, ful] of hatred for 
Poland and the Poles, belonged to that “‘race.’”’ He was fully 
aware that only the united effort of the three occupying powers 
could prevent the revival of the Polish problem as an interna- 
tional issue. In 1872, on the occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of the first partition of Poland, Bismarck brought together in 
Berlin the three monarchs of the occupying powers in order, 
among other things, to strengthen the joint campaign to destroy 
the Polish nationality. In the Prussian-occupied part of Po- 
land — Silesia, Pomerania and Wielkopolska — a new violent 
anti-Polish course was inaugurated. The setting up of a North 
German Union, in 1866, which included the Poznan region, the 
Germanization of secondary education, teachers’ colleges and in 
part the elementary schools were the forerunners of this course. 
In 1876 German officials were brought in and German became 
the exclusive language for administration and the judiciary. At 
the same time all Polish names of localities, streets, etc., were 
changed. In legal documents all Polish names and surnames 
were Germanized. Shortly thereafter this policy was extended 
to cover church affairs. Religious hymns, prayer books and 
sermons in the Polish language were forbidden. However, after 
several setbacks in the efforts to Germanize the Church, the 
Reich Chancellor was compelled to mitigate certain aspects of 
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this policy. He then determined to make use of the Polish 
clergy for combating the socialist movement which was devel- 
oping rapidly throughout Germany. 

Somewhere aroud 1885 a new phase of the Germanization 
policy, known as the Kulturkampf, was initiated. German 
chauvinists raised an alarm in the Reich because of an alleged 
“weakening of German influences.” Their slogan was total 
Germanization. The historian, Heinrich Treitschke, “justified” 
the need for such Germanization and spoke of the ‘‘noble” na- 
tional aims of a “higher” culture. Already in 1872 Bismarck 
demanded that all Poles who were not German citizens be 
deported from Prussian-occupied Poland and in 1885 he issued 
an order expelling all such Poles from the territory of the 
Reich. As a result, some 30,000 Poles were compelled to leave 
Fomerania, East Prussia and Silesia. In September 1897 another 
decree was issued completely eliminating the use of the Polish 
language from schools in Silesia, Pomerania and Wielkopolska. 

The repressions against the Polish press and various educa- 
tional societies were sharpened. School children who refused 
to speak and pray in German were brutally flogged. This led 
to disturbances in the town of Wrzesnia, in 1901. Parents who 
defended their children were brought to trial and many were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

These trials and the punishment meted out invoked the 
indignation of progressive circles throughout Europe. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz the outstanding Polish writer of that time and 
future Nobel Prize winner, proposed the collection of a large 
fund for distribution among victims of these repressions. There 
was a willing and generous response to this appeal from all 
parts of Poland. 

At last the Prussian government began a vigorous economic 
struggle against the Poles, mainly in Wielkopolska and Pome- 
rania, as well as a struggle to create a numerical preponderance 
of the German over the Polish inhabitants through the mass 
removal of large numbers of Polish families from their farms. 
In 1886 the notorious Prussian ‘Settlement Committee’ was 
formed which, at the outset, received a fund of 100 million 
marks for this purpose. Year after year the Landtag (state 
legislature) increased this fund by additional hundreds of 
millions of marks. Polish peasants, and in part the landowners, 
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set up a broad common front to combat this campaign. But, 
whereas, under pressure of the occupying authorities, a part 
of the landowners sold about 80,000 hectares of land, from the 
peasants the Germans could purchase a mere 1,000 hectares. 
Even with the aid of a specially created Union for Defence 
of the Eastern Marches in 1894, which was called hakata 
from the names of the leaders of this organization, the German 
chauvinists — Hansemann, Kennemann and Tiedemann — the 
government failed to break the opposition of the peasants. 

Numerous peasant agricultural circles, artisans’ societies and 
self-aid loan organizations were established in Wielkopolska and 
Pomerania. While spreading technical culture they, at the same 
time, became compact and solidary centres for the preservation 
of the Polish character of the land and for struggle against the 
economic discrimination of the Prussian government. 

The main bastion of the Polish spirit in Pomerania and Wiel- 
kopolska were the peasants, intelligentsia and the petty bour- 
geoisie. These were predominantly agricultural areas with a 
very weak industry and consequently with a small working 
class. This state of affairs arose from the discriminatory eco- 
nomic policy pursued in these areas by the government of the 
German Reich. For that reason the petty bourgeoisie played 
a particularly important role in the social, economic and polit- 
ical life there, contrary to the Upper Silesian region where, 
in addition to the peasantry, there already existed a powerful 
army of Polish proletarians, with a comparatively small number 
cf Polish petty-bourgeois and intellectual elements. 

The mass of Polish people did not give way to the pressure 
of the Kulturkampf and hakata. They achieved historic 
victory by preserving the land, language, culture and Polish 
customs not only in the Poznan region but also in Pomerania, 
Warmia and Masury. 

The Kulturkampf also met with the decisive opposition of 
the working people in Upper Silesia. The rebirth of national 
feelings in Silesia, which was greatly stimulated by the revolu- 
tionary events of 1848, made great progress in the second half 
of the 19th century, especially among the proletariat and the 
peasantry. The small number of Polish intellectuals, closely 
linked with the Silesian working people, viewed the proletariat 
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and the peasantry as the bulwark in the struggle against Prus- 
sian discrimination and for national equality. 

This trend was represented, among others, by Karol Miarka, 
a teacher from Pielgrzymow. At first he tried his hand at writ- 
ing in German but influenced by his contacts with the editor 
of Gwiazdka Cieszynska he became a patriotic leader and 
undertook literary and journalistic activities. In 1863 he wrote 
an article entitled ‘““A Voice Calling from Prussian Silesia.” 
Miarka opposed the insults hurled at the Polish people by the 
German chauvinists and combated the theses alleging that 
Germanization was a means towards raising cultural standards 
in Silesia. He wrote that a Silesian should not be ashamed to 
acknowledge his Polish origin, for ‘‘only a prodigal son aban- 
dons his parents and forefathers whose blood runs through his 
veins.” His activities were undoubtedly of great significance. 
But when the development of the working class brought to the 
fore new problems of the liberation struggle Miarka did not 
measure up to the new issues. In the face of the exploitation of 
Polish working people by German manufacturers, Miarka in 
the paper Katolik which he had founded, limited the pro- 
gramme of defending the Polish spirit to the defence of Catho- 
licism. 

The Kulturkampf resulted in a defeat for the Germans in 
Silesia. The strength of the Polish national spirit in Silesia could 
be seen in the lively interest displayed by the people in the 
Polish regional literature. Active in this literature was Ligon, 
a blacksmith by trade, whose literary style, like that of the 
priests Bonezyk and Damral, was good. The solidarity of the 
entire Polish people with Silesia became evident in 1879, when 
there was famine in Silesia and the Silesian appeal was an- 
swered with contributions from all over Poland. 

Other conditions prevailed in the Austrian-annexed part 
of Poland, called Galicia. The Austrian government weakened 
by numerous military setbacks, in a country torn apart by dif- 
ferences among the many subjugated nationalities, was com- 
pelled to make concessions to the Poles as well. In their decision 
to make these concessions the government and the Emperor 
sought chiefly to gain the support of the conservative land- 
owners. Concessions to the Poles included such local institutions 
as a Seym, an educational council, county councils, etc. The 
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Galician landowners were given the opportunity to handle 
certain economic and cultural matters. Local administration 
and education were Polonized. From 1871 on, a Pole was ap- 
pointed to the government as Minister for Galicia. The Polon- 
ization of Lvov University followed, and Poles were nominat- 
ed to the posts of ministers and governors. 

The autonomy of Galicia, gained in the 1800’s was of consid- 
erable importance for the Polish national spirit there. But 
the leading political, economic and social position of the land- 
owners hampered progress in many spheres. Galicia continued 
to be the most backward economic part of Poland. Up to the 
very end of the 19th century industry did not develop to any 
appreciable extent there. Galicia remained a source of labour 
and raw materials for the Austrian bourgeoisie. The oil industry 
was immediately taken over by foreign capital. The peasants 
were stifled in the villages, without an opportunity for finding 
employment in the poorly developed industry. As late as 1900, 
67.7 per cent of the Galician population were illiterate despite 
the fact that for many years the schools had been Polish. 

The retarded development of industry and, consequently, of 
the working class did not permit the bourgeoisie to play any 
important role. The intelligentsia was completely bound up 
with the entire Austrian bureaucracy and conservative land- 
owners. It was in Galicia after the January Insurrection, that 
a group of conservative intellectuals (Stanislaw Kozmian, J6zef 
Szujski and Stanistaw Tarnowski) advanced the slogan of com- 
promise with and loyalty to the occupying power. They put 
forward a programme of decisive struggle against any thought 
of opposition, as represented by patriotic intellectuals. The 
conservatives maintained that any conspiracy would be fatal 
to Poland, just as at one time the liberum veto was. The best- 
known pamphlet originating from that group, the so-called 
Teka Stanczyka (The Portfolio of Stanczyk) contained the 
most categoric condemnation of national insurrection. 

In this circle, too, was born the anti-patriotic ideology of 
tri-loyalism, that is cooperation and compromise with the oc- 
cupying powers. They also opposed the development of industry 
as an “incubator of socialism.” 

In Russian-occupied Poland the situation shaped up in a 
completely different way. Already at the outset of 1864 the 
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Russian government established, in St. Petersburg, the Com- 
mittee for Affairs of the Polish Kingdom which was empowered 
to elimiate everything in the least connected with the name 
Poland. The seperate authorities and institutions in the Kingdom 
were abolished. In all institutions, in cities and villages Russian 
was made the official language. Repressions were carried out 
upon Polish patriotic circles in Lithuania and Byelorussia. Poles 
were forbidden to purchase land or to use their mother tongue. 
History textbooks were tendentiously distorted, were replete 
with falsehoods and calumny. But even before the patriotic 
Polish community could elaborate a programme of action for 
the future there arose, in the landowners’ circles, a capitulatory 
ideology leading to national suicide. They proposed to com- 
plete renunciation of any strivings for independence and uncon- 
Gitional cooperation with tsarist Russia. Politicians representing 
this ideology sought to convince the Polish people, and the tsar- 
ist government as well, that “reconciliation” was in the in- 
terest of both sides. Among those advancing this line was Zyg- 
munt Wielopolski, son of the Marquis Aleksander Wielopol- 
ski. He was the author of an address to the tsar, signed by 800 
notables of the Congress Kingdom, in which, allegedly on be- 
half of the nation, they declared their unflinching loyalty and 
solidarity with the reactionary idea of Pan-Slavism, the union 
of all Slavic peoples under the sceptre and political guidance 
of the tsar. In 1880, on the 25th anniversary of the rule of 
Alexander II, they addressed another letter of tribute: ‘Have 
the grace, your Majesty, to erase the past from memory and 
graciously restore Your confidence giving us, thus, the oppor- 
tunity to devote our strength to peaceful national development, 
for the well-being of Your Polish Kingdom, for Your greater 
glory and for the general welfare of the State.” 

This movement for compromise at the same time reflected 
the needs of the rising bourgeoisie, of the world of finance and 
industry. The bourgeoisie desired to take leadership over the 
nation with the aid and cooperation of the landowners. The 
fact that after the reform of 1864 several million peasants 
owned barely 8 million morgen of land (morgen = % acre), 
whereas a comparatively small group of landowners possessed 
10 million morgen, placed the latter in a privileged position 
and provided them with the opportunity to invest in trade and 
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industry. The reform liberating the peasantry from serfdom 
also corresponded to the interests of the rising Polish bour- 
geoisie. The peasants were a source of cheap labour pouring in 
to the cities from the village and, to a growing extent, were be- 
coming the purchasers of the manufactured goods. 

After 1864 industry in the Congress Kingdom was much more 
developed than in the other two annexed parts of Poland and 
in the following years this difference became greater. The 
poorly industrialized Russia provided an extensive market. 
Elimination of the customs barriers between the Congress 
Kingdom and the Russian Empire, in 1850, opened extremely 
favourable opportunities for the sale of goods. Polish products, 
especially textiles, were shipped in large quantities to Lithua- 
nia, Byleorussia, the Ukraine, all parts of Russia and as far as 
China. Industry was developing with seven-league strides. The 
Congress Kingdom became a purchaser of raw materials — 
coal and iron from Silesia — and an exporter of manufactured 
goods. The Kingdom took on importance as a centre of econom- 
ic life and, despite the frontiers which cut across Poland, 
united the Polish lands into a single economic organism. 

Just as in the 40’s of the 19th century, the three industrial 
regions — Warsaw where the metal industry predominated, 
Sosnowiec with its mining and foundry industries and Lodz 
with its concentration of the cotton and wool industry — were 
the most highly developed in this respect. Manufacturing was 
transformed into an industry based on modern machinery. The 
exceptionally favourable conditions attracted foreign capital 
from Germany, France, Belgium and England. Foreign capital- 
ists were attracted by the possibilities for tremendous profits, 
easy capital investments, great opportunities for sales, rapid 
turnover of capital and cheap labour, particularly in the tex- 
tile industry. 

In this situation there occurred, in the Kingdom, a rapid 
concentration of industry and capital in the hands of a constant- 
ly decreasing group of capitalists. The banks of Warsaw and 
Lodz formed the nucleus for modern finance capital participa- 
ting in various enterprises in Russia, the Ukraine, etc. But in 
order to take full advantage of this extremely favourable sit- 
uation in trade and industry the bourgeoisie needed peace. 

Some time around 1870 lively scientific, educational, cultural 
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and journalistic activity developed in the Kingdom proclaiming 
a new slogan of so-called ‘organic labour.” The chief ideolo- 
gist of this movement was Aleksander Swietochowski. “Destiny 
has opened before us,” he wrote “wide fields for conquest in 
business and industry. We have never before sufficiently 
mastered these, and now we can win here more certain victories 
than those in which we have put our trust until now.” Swieto- 
chowski claimed that nothing could be gained from political 
upheavals and that control should be taken of all civic and 
economic posts. 

The bourgeoisie then placed before society the goal of ‘‘organ- 
ic labour.” For its advance capitalism required a proper de- 
velopment of technique, a cultured worker, more skilled labour, 
etc. The bourgeoisie strove to amass wealth, at the same reach- 
ing for ideological and political leadership over the nation. 
“The nation can be reborn,” declared the liberal intellectuals 
linked with the bourgeoisie, “through work, thrifteness and 
education.” Thus backwardness and obscurantism must be over- 
come and the remnants of feudal institutions and superstition 
wiped out. In science and literature the ideology of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, of that time, was known as positivism. The posi- 
tivists combated backwardness and obscurantism, feudal super- 
stitions, opposed clericalism, demanded equal rights for women, 
condemned discrimination against Jews and raised the slogan 
of popularizing education, scientific knowledge and technical 
progress. 

This was also a period of development of literature and new, 
outstanding writers made their appearance. The works of Eliza 
Orzeszkowa, Bolestaw Prus, the young Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
others voiced the ideas of social progress. Positivist literature 
advocated social progress and expressed its faith in the future. 
At the same time it brought to the surface a burning social 
problem — the misery and backwardness of the peasantry and 
the exploitation and oppression of the workers. But this brought 
them into conflict with the landowners and big financiers 
though, on the whole, they were far from advancing any radi- 
cal proposals for the solution of either social or national ques- 
tions. 

The unequal development of capitalist industry on the ter- 
ritories of Poland resulted in considerable differences in the 
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dynamics of the development of the working class within the 
different annexed regions. 

In Galicia, with its low level of industrialization, the indus- 
trial working class was numerically weak and the proportion 
of artisans comparatively large. It was only at the end of the 
19th century and the beginning of the 20th century that there 
was a change in this respect. A similar situation prevailed in 
the Poznan region and in Pomerania. Only in Silesia was there 
a very numerous working class which, together with the Ger- 
man proletariat, formed an important social and political force. 

The proletariat of the Congress Kingdom grew rapidly. Dur- 
ing a period of barely sixteen years (1870-1885) the number of 
workers there rose from 76,000 to 140,000 and reached almost 
half a million in the years which followed. There was also a 
vast concentration of industrial areas and workshops with a 
corresponding growth of large working-class centres. 

The rise of the working class was of great significance for 
the further fate of the entire nation. Obviously the working 
class could not immediately play an independent political role. 
Some years were required for that. The difficult lot of the 
worker pushed him onto the road of struggle against capitalism 
and national oppression. With each year the number of social 
and economic conflicts grew, leading to strikes and clashes with 
the tsarist troops. But up to the end of the 1880's these strug- 
gles were of a rather spontaneous character. The workers reb- 
elled against the long working day, the whippings, the system 
of fines for minor offences, the exploitation of women and 
children — but these were acts of despair without any chance 
of success. As a consequence, this situation had to give rise to 
an organized struggle against capitalism. A similar situation 
prevailed in the countryside as the peasantry began to realize 
that only an organized people would have the force to fight 
against the rule of the landowners. 


Economic Emigration 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 85-86) 


Towards the end of the 19th century there was a large mi- 
grationary movement of peasants to West Europe and chiefly 
to North and South America. 

With the January Insurrection the mass migration of a po- 
litical character came to an end and there began a period of 
migration of an economic character. This was both permanent 
and seasonal. There were various causes for this migration — 
the difficult material situation of the peasantry, artisans and 
in part of the workers (Silesia), land hunger (Galicia), the 
extermination policy pursued by the Prussian authorities or 
simply a search for better working conditions and higher pay. 
These were the reasons for the great migration movement from 
Silesia, Wielkopolska, Pomerania, Galicia and the Congress 
Kingdom. 

Of great significance for the Polish emigrants in America 
was the arrival of several hundred Poles who crossed the ocean 
after the defeat of the 1863 Insurrection. This group formed the 
first core of the economic emigration to the United States and, 
at the same time, its organizational leaven. Already in 1864 the 
first periodical appeared in New York, issued by the emigrants 
who had arrived before 1863. The periodical, Echo z Polski, 
appeared until 1868. In 1870 the Orzet Polski appeared, issued 
by the same group but devoted to the problems of the eco- 
nomic emigration. These periodicals maintained the Polish 
spirit and fought against its submersion. In 1866 an organiza- 
tion, Gmina Polska was founded in Chicago which spread 
the ideas of freedom, and love of the native land and which at 
the same time served as a mutual-aid society. 

In 1880 the Polish National Union was established and exert- 
ed considerable influence on the Polish emigrants. They op- 
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posed the clerically minded Polish Roman Catholic Association 
which was linked with large groups of emigrants from Wielko- 
polska and Silesia who fled to the United States because of the 
Kulturkampf. The clergy won considerable influence among 
these groups through the establishment of Polish parishes and 
parochial schools. Between 1880-1890 there was a sizable growth 
of the economic emigration to the United States. In all, more 
than 600,000 Poles from the Prussian-annexed zone arrived in 
the United States until the outbreak of World War I. In time 
the emigration to the United States spread to the Congress 
Kingdom, from which 400,000 Poles emigrated. From Galicia 
it was mainly the peasants who were leaving (about 600,000 up 
to 1914) — those who could not maintain themselves on the 
small plots of land received after the liberation from serfdom 
or those who were left landless. 

At first the emigration to the United States was completely 
unorganized and the emigrants fell victim to the merciless 
exploitation of all kinds of agents and white slavers. As a rule 
an emigrant who had endured the dreadful conditions of a voy- 
age in the bottom of a ship and then had to pass an examina- 
tion at Castle Garden and, after 1890, at Ellis Island, where he 
was never received in a friendly fashion, more often than not 
found himself in a hopeless financial situation which was 
further aggravated by his complete ignorance of the language. 
Before he settled as a farmer on the prairies of both Dakotas 
or Texas he first had to endure much misery. A vast majority 
of the emigrants (about 80 per cent) went to towns, factories 
and mining settlements, often forming entire Polish districts 
and communities. In time, various cultural and education! insti- 
tutions, singing societies, church choirs, trade associations, etc., 
were set up in many of these Polish centres. 

A large wave of the Polish economic emigration went to 
Brazil. The beginnings of this emigration go back to 1870 when 
the Brazilian government allotted credits to immigrants who 
settled on farms. The first colonies of Polish emigrants were 
established in Parana where half of the arable land became 
the property of Polish peasants who cultivated tea — yerba 
maté. Parana assumed the proud name of ‘‘New Poland.” In 
1900, out of a total population of 420,000 in Parana, there were 
more than 100,000 Polish peasants, mostly from Galicia. The 
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“Brazilian fever” affected hundreds of thousands of Poles many 
of whom fell victim to various local diseases and epidemics. 
Poles also went to Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. Curi- 
tiba became one of the main centres of Polish life in Brazil. 
From the very outset the Poles played an active role in the 
political life of Brazil, participating in the revolution against the 
hated government in 1864. A Polish regiment, commanded by 
J. Kosminski, fought alongside the Federalists. In 1911, ES. 
Saporski became the first Pole from Parana to be elected to the 
State Legislature. 

Polish emigrants also settled in Canada. In 1872, some 300 
Polish peasants from the Kassubian region settled in Renfrew, 
Ontario. These were later joined by peasants from Galicia and 
the Kingdom. At the outbreak of World War I there were some 
30,000 Poles in Canada, mostly in Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan. The most numerous was the workers’ set- 
tlement in Montreal — about 4,000 — where in the Frontenac 
district, there were many Polish shops and bakeries serving 
the Poles employed in the steel mills and on railroad construc- 
tion. Very few, at most small groups of peasants, returned from 
the Americas to Galicia or the Kingdom and for their hard- 
earned money bought a plot of land for themselves. The toil 
and misery of the Polish overseas emigrants became the subject 
of the work of some of Poland’s greatest writers, such as the 
two short stories by Henryk Sienkiewicz — Za chlebem (In 
Search of Bread) and Latarnik (The Lighthouse Keeper), and the 
poem Pan Balcer w Brazylit (Mr. Balcer in Brazil) by Maria 
Konopnicka. 

There was also a mass economic migration to western Germa- 
ny, especially after 1870. The number of Poles in Germany 
before World War I was estimated at about 600,000. These 
included not only Poles from Wielkopolska and Pomerania but 
also from Silesia, where the local industry had been hit by a 
crisis as a result of competition from industry of Westphalia 
and the Rhineland. The average annual earnings of a Polish 
worker in Silesia was 1,063 marks, whereas in Westphalia he 
could earn up to 1,600 marks. During the six years from 1895 
to 1900, 146,603 Poles emigrated to Germany from East Prussia, 
69,679 from West Prussia, 127,899 from the Poznan region and 
64,418 from Silesia. From the very beginning the Polish work- 
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ers in Westphalia and the Rhineland endeavoured to unite in 
various organizations. In 1877 a church society was formed in 
Dortmund and after 1890 the emigrants established their own 
publication — Wiarus Polski. By 1904 there were 150 church 
societies with a total membership of some 150,000. In addition 
to such organizations there were also singing societies, gymnas- 
tic groups, women’s associations, etc. In 1902 the Polskie 
Zjednoczenie Zawodowe (Union of Polish Workers) was organ- 
ized in Bochum, which, after 10 years, had a membership of 
77,000. All these organizations served as important centres of 
opposition to the Germanization policy of the authorities. The 
German capitalists often wronged the Polish worker, paying 
him lower wages than to others. He was ill-treated by the 
authorities who prohibited the public use of the Polish lan- 
guage. In connection with the intensive development of its 
industry Germany then suffered an acute shortage of labour. 
This shortage was also felt in agriculture, especially during 
the sowing and harvesting season. The seasonal migration of 
Polish peasants, both men and women, from the Congress 
Kingdom to Germany therefore assumed mass proportions, 
involving some 200,000 to 300,000 each year. The wave of such 
migration from Galicia was even greater, up to 330,000 each 
year. 

Less numerous, up to 1914, were the migrations to Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland and France — at most about 70,000 a 
year. In those countries, and especially in France, a large group 
of the people were from the intelligentsia who had come there 
to study, alongside our old political emigrants of gentry and 
bourgeois origin. 

The Galician worker and peasant also sought temporary or 
permanent employment in other parts of the Hapsburg monar- 
chy (Bohemia and Hungary). The absence of statistical data 
makes it impossible to give precise figures concerning the Polish 
economic emigration to a number of other European countries. 
The Polish Emigration Society, formed in Cracow in 1908 and in 
Warsaw in 1910, served as an intermediary and provided infor- 
mation on questions of permanent and seasonal emigration 
from Poland to overseas and European countries. The outbreak 
of World War I in 1914 put an end to Polish emigration for 
a number of years. 
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Of a somewhat different character was the large number of 
emigrants who, after 1864, were compelled to go to the territory 
of the Russian Empire, especially to Siberia. These were mostly 
former insurrectionists who were forcibly settled in the Si- 
berian taiga where numerous Polish colonies were formed. In 
addition to these, there were many groups of emigrants com- 
prised of workers, technicians and engineers who found work 
in various parts of European Russia, in the mines, mills, fac- 
tories, on the construction of roads, bridges, etc. 

Wherever Poles found themselves in foreign lands, they not 
only contributed to the material wealth of the other nations by 
the labour of their hands, but as explorers, inventors and 
eminent scientists (e.g., Marie Curie-Skilodowska, the discoverer 
of radium) also made their contribution to the progress of 
civilization. 


The Rise and Development of the Working Class 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 87-89) 


The beginning of socialist thought had many sources — both 
at home and abroad. 

The revolutionary democratic movement, indebted to the 
utopian socialism of the first half of the 19th century, brought 
the ideas of the Polish patriotic Left nearer to the contemporary 
criticism of the capitalist system. These ideas were advanced 
by Polish revolutionaries who, after 1846, found themselves in 
France and England: Teofil and Jarostaw Dabrowski, Walery 
Wroblewski, Jozef Tokarzewicz, Konstanty Bobczynski, Antoni 
Zabicki, and others. 

Their socialism was still of a utopian nature. However, the 
development of the political struggles of the working class in 
the West, in which they actively participated, caused those 
among them who were most determined to adhere to the rev- 
olutionary position of the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation to establish a Polish section of the International. This 
adherence was completed through the participation of Polish 
revolutionaries, led by Dabrowski and Wroblewski, in the battle 
of the French communards in 1871. 

The death of Jarostaw Dabrowski on the barricades of the 
Paris Commune and Walery Wroblewski’s cooperation with 
Marx and Engels in the First International marked the begin- 
ning of the ideology and struggles of the socialist movement in 
Poland. 

In the Eighties of the 19th century there was an increasing 
circulation of clandestine literature in Poland, translations of 
works by Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Ferdinand Lassalle, and 
by other leaders and thinkers of the socialist movement in the 
West. From the other direction, from Russia, the ideas of a 
socialist revolution were brought by Polish students who be- 
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came acquainted with the nascent socialist thought in Kiev, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and Odessa. In addition to the ideas of 
socialism the future socialists found in the teachings of Marx 
and Engels slogans proclaiming the rights of the Polish people 
to independence. 

The programme of the Russian section of the First Interna- 
tional stated: ‘‘The tsarist yoke oppressing Poland similarly 
hampers the political and social freedoms of both the Polish 
and Russian peoples.” The International and its leaders em- 
phasized that the fate of the Polish people was inseparably 
bound up with the victory of the revolutionary forces in other 
countries and in Poland itself. Only the international workers’ 
movement could become Polanda’s infallible ally. 

Already at the outset of the 1870’s the first, though still very 
weak, proletarian organizations made their appearance in Po- 
land. In 1868 an association of artisan journeymen, Gwiazda, 
was founded in Lvov, sponsored by the patriotic intelligentsia. 
it was only after the leadership of this association was taken 
over by the Lvov printers, who were led by Antoni Mankowski, 
that the socialist ideology became widespread among the 
working people of Galicia. 

The movement expanded still further, and together with it 
the ideas of socialism, when the organization was joined by the 
peet Boleslaw Czerwinski, author of the song ‘The Red Ban- 
ner,” by Bolestaw Limanowski, Ivan Franko, M. Pawlyk, J6ézef 
Daniluk, and others. In 1877 they were brought before an 
Austrian court, charged with participation in a clandestine 
socialist organization. This was the first trial in which the 
accused, though still vaguely and in general, propagated the 
principles of socialism and the slogan of Polish-Ukrainian fra- 
ternity. 

In 1879, Ludwik Warynski, leader of the socialist circles in 
Warsaw, fled from that city and came to Lvov. His arrival led 
to the radicalization of the socialist movement in Galicia, which 
was expressed in the programme of the ‘Galician Workers’ 
Party” drawn up in 1881. The arrest of Ludwik Warynski and 
the trial of 35 accused in Cracow, in 1880, again drew public 
attention to the socialist movement and ideology. But, on the 
whole, socialist activities in Galicia were chiefly concentrated 
in loose circles which conducted self-education and carried on 
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propaganda mostly among the artisans and students. Such 
activities, however, deprived the Galician movement of a clear 
class viewpoint and led to a distortion of the ideas of socialism. 

The development of the socialist movement and the dissem- 
ination of its ideas in the Prussian-annexed part of Poland, 
where the economy of the various regions differed greatly, 
took a different course. In the Poznan region, from 1872, that 
is from its very outset, the workers’ movement assumed a bi- 
national character. Its first organizations passed through a 
crisis in 1876 but, barely two years later, the German Social 
Democrats resumed agitation among artisans and workers who 
were not yet numerous. But, in general, the socialist movement 
in the Poznan region and in Pomerania was rather weak and 
strangled by Bismarck’s anti-socialist legislation. A new stage 
in the socialist movement there began in 1881 when, upon the 
initiative of the Left émigrés, a number of socialist leaders. 
headed by Stanislaw Mendelsohn came to Poznan and founded 
a socialist circle among the workers of the Cegielski Engineer- 
ing Works. Shortly thereafter denunciation by the clerical pa- 
per Oredownik led to their arrest and the first trial of social- 
ists in Poznan. 

All sorts of clandestine literature and socialist brochures 
began to arrive in Wielkopolska from abroad. In 1885 a secret 
socialist organization was formed among Polish workers in 
Berlin which was headed by Marcin Kasprzak. They maintained 
contact with the German socialist movement in the Prussian- 
annexed regions and spread their activities to Wielkopolska. 
Arrests which occurred in 1887 weakened this international 
revolutionary activity. 

During the 1880’s socialist ideas among the Polish workers 
in Upper Silesia came chiefly from the German Social Democ- 
rats. Among the leaders of the German socialist movement, at 
that time were Wilhelm Liebknecht and August Bebel. They 
were staunch defenders not only of the class interests of the 
German and Polish proletariat but also of the national rights 
of the Polish workers. They strongly condemned the draconic 
policy of Germanization and national oppression. 

However, it was in the Congress Kingdom that the working- 
class movement developed most strongly. For it was there that 
large concentration of workers was to be found, both in the big 
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factories and in entire industrial regions. Already in the mid- 
Eighties many socialist circles were established in Warsaw, 
Lddz, Pabianice and elsewhere. These circles, not always linked 
with each other organizationally, propagated the general prin- 
ciples of socialism chiefly among artisans and young people 
and, at first to a lesser extent, among factory workers. The 
first generation of socialist leaders came from among students 
attending universities in Russia, where at that time, the rev- 
olutionary organization Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) was 
developing its activities. 

This group included Ludwik Warynski, Filipina Plaskowicka, 
Szymon Diksztajn, Ludwik Krzywicki, and others. Ludwik 
Warynski was the most outstanding among them. In order to 
establish close contact with artisans and workers he went to 
work in Warsaw as a mechanic in the Lilpop Engineering 
Works. Plaskowicka devoted herself chiefly to work among the 
peasantry, who recalled her name with deep reverence and 
esteem after her arrest. All these people passionately fought 
against the servitude and collaboration with the occupation au- 
thorities advocated and practised by the bourgeoisie and its 
ideologists. To the oppressed masses they indicated the way 
out, which was sought in vain by the great positivist writers, 
by propagating the ideas of socialism, explaining the social and 
national aims of the working-class struggle and showing the 
prospects of future development. In their activity of imbuing 
the workers with the ideas of Marx and Engels they did not 
limit themselves to translating their book but also wrote orig- 
inal works, such as the pamphlet Kto z czego zyje (Who Lives 
on What) by Szymon Diksztajn — whose pseudonym was Mlot 
(Hammer). 

In 1878 Warynski founded resistance circles, each of which 
was composed of 15 members, with the purpose of self-aid and 
agitation. That same year the programme of ‘‘Polish Socialists” 
was drawn up which for conspiratorial reason was distributed 
under the name of the “Brussels” programme. Its authors felt 
that a world revolution was but a matter of a few years. The 
programme contains many immature ideas as well as certain 
elements of anarchism. But the general goal of the movement 
was outlined in the spirit of scientific socialism. 

Numerous arrests temporarily disrupted these circles. Wa- 
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rynski and other revolutionaries fled abroad, via Lvov. In the 
meantime, a group of Polish socialists was active in Geneva for 
a number of years. In 1878 a Polish socialist periodical, Réw- 
nosé (Equality), began to appear there. In 1881 its name was 
changed to Przedswit (Before the Dawn) and it offered a 
medium for the crystallization of views and attitudes. In time, 
some of the leaders abandoned the revolutionary ideology, while 
others, like Warynski and Diksztajn, continued their theoret- 
ical and practical work and returned illegally to the Congress 
Kingdom to carry on activity among the working class. 

The year 1882 marked a new chapter in the history of the 
Polish working-class movement. The first Marxist revolutionary 
party, known as the ‘Proletariat,’ was founded with Ludwik 
Warynski as the leader. On September 1, 1882, there appeared 
an appeal of the Workers’ Committee of the “Proletariat” which 
was, in fact, its programmatic manifesto. It declared that the 
Polish proletariat is an independent social force opposed to the 
privileged classes; that in its struggles the proletariat, as the 
exploited class, solidarizes itself with the international revo- 
lutionary movement, irrespective of its nationality, and that the 
working people can liberate themselves from economic, social, 
political and national oppression only through their own ef- 
forts. 

This was already a programme which broke with all utopian- 
ism. The call for the nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion was its chief slogan. In addition to the ultimate goals the 
‘Proletariat’? advanced a number of immediate demands — 
for better working conditions, higher pay, etc. Disregarding the 
difficulties of illegal work the ‘‘Proletariat” developed extensive 
activities in Warsaw, Lodz, Czestochowa, Piotrkéw, Zyrardéw 
and other industrial centres. Actively participating in this, 
aside from Warynski, were such outstanding leaders of the 
“Proletariat” as Tadeusz Rechniewski, Stanistaw Kunicki, the 
philosopher Stanistaw Krusinski, and others. Their paper ‘The 
Proletariat,” the first clandestine publication in the Congress 
Kingdom after 1864, made a great impact. The bravery and 
self-sacrifice of the members of the “Proletariat” were of great 
help in achieving a victory in the strike of the Zyrardéw 
workers. They issued an appeal against the provocative order 
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of the Warsaw Chief of Police, Buturlin, which provided that 
all women factory workers must be put under police and med- 
ical supervision, similar to prostitutes. Under the pressure of 
the workers, drawn into action by the ‘‘Proletariat,” the tsarist 
authorities were compelled to retreat from this shameful order. 

In 1883 the first blow fell upon the party: the arrest of 
Ludwik Warynski. However, its work was carried on by Rech- 
niewski, Feliks Kon, and others in close cooperation with Rus- 
sian revolutionaries including Judge Piotr Bardovsky. In 1884 
an agreement was concluded between the ‘“‘Proletariat” and the 
Russian Narodnaya Volya. The contents of this agreement was, 
in fact, a proclamation of the idea of the alliance of Polish and 
Russian revolutionaries in the struggle against the common 
enemy — tsarism. It also laid down the main forms and di- 
rections of this cooperation. Meanwhile, larger numbers of 
revolutionaries were arrested. From among the 200 arrested 
during 1883-1884 the tsarist government singled out those it con- 
sidered most dangerous. On November 23, 1885, twenty-nine 
members of the ‘‘Proletariat” faced the tsarist court in Warsaw. 
The heroic defence of the accused transformed the trial into 
one of the great chapters in the history of the Polish revolu- 
tionary movement. Four revolutionaries — Stanislaw Kunicki, 
Michal Ossowski, Jan Pietrusinski and Piotr Barodovsky, a Rus- 
sian — were sentenced to death by hanging. The rest, including 
another Russian, Lurie, a tsarist officer, were sentenced to hard 
labour in Siberia. In 1889 Warynski died in the dungeons of the 
Schliisselberg fortress. 

1886 was the last year of the ‘Proletariat’s” activities. The 
leadership had been assumed by Maria Bohuszewicz. She too 
was arrested, sentenced to exile and died while on the way to 
Siberia. 

The work of the party, which has gone down in history under 
the name of ‘‘Great Proletariat,” was taken up in 1887 by Mar- 
cin Kasprzak who came from the Poznan region and founded 
a new organization known as the “II Proletariat.” In 1889 
another revolutionary organization known as Zwiqzek Robot- 
nikéw Polskich (Polish Workers’ Union) and led by Julian 
Marchlewski and Jézef Leder, was established. The activities 
of these organizations were not as diversified as those of the 
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“T Proletariat.”* Nevertheless the short, but lively activities of 
the first working-class organizations in the Congress Kingdom 
created the foundations for a mass party of the proletariat. The 
socialist movement became a real force. 

At the same time, new political parties were arising within 
the international working-class movement, among which dif- 
ferences had already appeared leading to a rupture in the 
movement and its division into an opportunist and a revolu- 
tionary wing. In Russia, in 1895, a Marxist revolutionary organ- 
ization “The League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class,” was founded by Vladimir Lenin. This event, 
which became the turning point of the Russian working-class 
movement, was also of great significance for the Polish socialist 
movement. 

The conflict between the masses of working people and the 
propertied classes sharpened. In order to fight against the organ- 
ization of the working people, political parties of the bour- 
geoisie were formed — Liga Polska (Polish League), later Naro- 
dowa Demokracja (National Democracy) led by Roman Dmow- 
ski, and known as ‘‘Endeks’’, as well as others, such as Stron- 
nictwo Polityki Realnej (Realistic Policy Party). 

Reconciliation with and servitude to the occupying powers 
as well as attempts to trade for certain political and economic 
concessions characterized the attitude of the bourgeoisie and 
landlords, not only in the Kingdom but also in the Prussian 
and Austrian-annexed parts of Poland. 

In face of the sharpened class struggle the bourgeoisie had 
good ground for anxiety, particularly in the Russian-annexed 
regions. This was reflected in numerous strikes and May Day 
demonstrations, the forerunners of the famed ‘‘Lé6dz rebellion” 
of 1892 which was brutally suppressed. 

This wave of mass struggles gave birth to aspirations for the 
formation of a revolutionary working-class party, chiefly 
among the supporters of the “II Proletariat’? and the Polish 
Workers’ Union. 

In the past, historians have presented a completely false 
picture of the foundation and splitting of the Polish working- 
class movement at the end of the 19th century. 


* The “Proletariat” of Ludwik Warynski’s times was known as the I 
Proletariat. 
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The foundation of the Polish Socialist Party was connected 
with the simultaneous formation of socialist organizations 
within the country and among the emigrants. In November 
1892 the Union of Polish Socialists Abroad (ZZSP) was estab- 
lished in Paris. 

Its founders were Bolestaw Limanowski, Witold Jodko-Nar- 
kiewicz, Stanistaw Wojciechowski, Stanislaw Grabski and others 
who advanced reformist principles. The programme which they 
adopted ignored many of the basic principles of socialism and 
put emphasis, rather, upon bourgeois democratic reforms. It 
correctly advanced the slogan of a struggle for independence, 
but wrongly reduced the question of socialism to the workers’ 
participation in the struggle for independence. The programme, 
without doubt, was progressive, but, at the same time, it 
represented a conglomeration of various ideological and political 
views, including certain accents of socialism. At the beginning 
of 1893 the leaders of the ZZSP in Paris received the news 
that the revolutionary leaders of the “II Proletariat” and of 
the Polish Workers’ Union were preparing to unite and to 
establish a single party of the working class in the Congress 
Kingdom. As their representative to this congress they sent 
from Paris Stanistaw Mendelsohn, a former leader of the 
“T Proletariat.” He requested that the ZZSP be accepted into 
the new party, giving assurances that it supports the inter- 
national revolutionary position. The leadership of the organi- 
zations within the country agreed and the new party assumed 
the name — the Polish Socialist Party (PPS). Within a short 
time publications of the ZZSP, issued under a new name — 
PPS — began to flow into the country. 

When an issue of “Proletariat” arrived from abroad contain- 
ing the text of the ZZSP programme, entitled “(Draft Programme 
of the PPS” and speaking chiefly of the economic demands of 
the working class and of the aspirations for a national rebirth, 
a conference of the PPS was called for July 30, 1893, at which, 
in the course of a sharp discussion, this draft programme was 
rejected. Because the ZZSP presented its programme in the 
international movement as an all-Polish programme, the leaders 
inside the country decided to abandon the name PPS and as- 
sume another — Social Democratic Party of the Congress King- 
dom (SDKP). In this way two organizations, with different 
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programmatic and political principles and with a different 
conception of socialism arose — the PPS and the SDKP. This 
was an indication of a political and organizational cleavage 
within the Polish working-class movement and an expression of 
the two trends which ensued. 

At the head of the SDKP were the outstanding leaders of the 
working-class movement — Julian Marchlewski, Rosa Luxem- 
bourg, Leon Tyszka-Jogiches, Adolf Warski and Bronislaw We- 
solowski. These latter applied for membership in the SDKP 
from abroad where they published Sprawa Robotnicza (The 
Workers’ Cause). In March 1894 a Congress of the SDKP was 
held and formulated a programme of the new party. The con- 
gress emphasized that the aim of its propaganda among the 
working class was the struggle for socialism, that is for the 
abolition of private property and the establishment of a society 
free from exploitation and oppression. The analysis of class 
contradictions in the Polish capitalist society made by the SDKP 
was consistently based upon the teachings of Marx and Engels. 
As its main goal the SDKP proclaimed the abolition of the 
capitalist system and the assumption of power by the prole- 
tariat. Apart from this maximum programme a minimum pro- 
gramme was advanced which included the struggle for an 
8-hour working day, for higher wages, the overthrew of tsarism, 
and the acquisition of democratic freedoms within a bourgeois 
society by way of a struggle against the bourgenisie and the 
landowners. The very principles of the SDKP programme re- 
flected the full depth of the international feelings of the 
working people, irrespective of their religious beliefs, race or 
nationality. If the PPS did not properly appreciate and even 
openly ignored the Russian revolutionary movement, the SDKP 
had firm confidence in the future of this movement which was 
developing so rapidly. 

The internationalism of the SDKP was inseparably linked 
with love of the country. Julian Marchlewski and Rosa Luxem- 
bcurg condemned the national oppression by the tsarist and 
Prussian regimes. They advocated a struggle against the brutal 
Germanization and persecution of Poles. In 1900 Rosa Luxem- 
bourg wrote a brochure W obronie narodowosci (In Defence 
of the National Character), in which she castigated the barba- 
rism of national oppression. Marchlewski, also, in his numerous 
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works written in Polish and German took up the struggle 
against Germanization. 

The SDKP proclaimed an uncompromising struggle against 
the occupying governments — tsarism as well as the Prussian 
and Austrian monarchies — in a common front with the 
oppressed masses of these countries. 

In the belief that only a socialist revolution can bring na- 
tional liberation to Poland the Polish Social Democrats opposed 
the slogan of a struggle for independence as something apart 
from the joint struggle of the Polish and Russian workers for 
the overthrow of tsarism and of a victory of the socialist 
revolution in the entire Russian Empire. They considered that 
placing the question of independence in that manner as being 
harmful, for it led the working class away from the struggle 
for socialism. This created a false impression that the SDKP 
does not stand for national independence, which isolated the 
Party from the masses of the working people who sought 
to throw off the yoke of national subjugation. 

From the very beginning of the SDKP it developed consider- 
able activities among the working people, organizing and parti- 
cipating in numerous victorious strikes in Zawiercie, Lodz and 
Warsaw. It also published a large number of brochures and 
leaflets. Despite the decimation of the ranks of the SDKP by 
arrests and police repressions there was a new wave of increased 
activity from the year 1899 on. At that time Feliks Dzier- 
zynski arrived in Warsaw and together with the Rosols, a fam- 
ily of workers, he rebuilt the organization and established the 
contacts which had temporarily been disrupted with the party’s 
leadership abroad: Rosa Luxembourg, Julian Marchlewski and 
Leon Tyszka. A meeting of representatives of Polish and 
Lithuanian revolutionaries was then held which resulted in 
cooperation between them. In 1900, at the Congress in Otwock, 
near Warsaw, new statutes were adopted and the name Social 
Democratic Party of the Congress Kingdom and Lithuania 
(SDKPiL) was assumed. In its publications Czerwony Sztan- 
dar (Red Banner) and Przeglad Socjaldemokratyczny 
(Social-Democratic Revue) the SDKPiL combated reformism and 
opportunism in the international movement and supported the 
Russian bolsheviks on many questions. 

The PPS chose a different course. From its outset that party 
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was split politically and ideologically. Internal disputes and 
conflicts led to the separation of the left wing and the organiza- 
tional disruption of the party. As the international situation 
became increasingly complicated the leaders of the right wing 
of the PPS — Jozef Pilsudski, Witold Jodko-Narkiewicz, 
B. A. Jedrzejowski, and others, clearly formulated their political 
outlook. The entire course of their reasoning led to the conclu- 
sion that the working class, petty bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie 
should join the war against tsarism and thus ally themselves 
with Austria or Germany. 

In this way the conception of a national uprising, in the 
version of the right wing of the PPS, assumed the character of 
class collaboration, as against the programme of the liberation 
of Poland through a revolution and the joint struggle of the 
Polish, Russian and German working people against the regimes 
of occupation and exploitation. In the conditions of the sharpen- 
ed class struggles the PPS put forward demands corresponding 
to the economic interests of the working class. Their economic 
and social needs were well understood by many of the PPS 
leaders who worked in factories and other industrial estab- 
lishments. 

In 1892 the Galician Social Democratic Party was founded as 
a section of the Austrian organization, changing its name to: the 
Polish Social Democratic Party (PPSD) of Galicia and Silesia. 
Its chief leader was Ignacy Daszynski. The party conducted 
legal activities. It advocated the abolition of the remnants of 
feudalism, propagated the ideas of socialism and fought for the 
improvement of the living standards of the workers and 
artisans. They gained considerable influence not only among the 
petty bourgeoisie but among the working class which was still 
comparatively weak in Galicia. In Silesia, where it conducted 
activities among the workers, the PPSD was compelled to estab- 
lish contacts with the powerful German Social Democracy. 
However, because of the different methods and forms of work 
and, above all, because of nationalistic prejudices their roads 
diverged in different directions. Various working-class leaders 
also carried on activities in Silesia on behalf of the PPS which 
was established in the Poznan region and closely cooperated 
with the German Social-Democratic Party (SPD). From 1897 
the influence of the right-wing elements within the leadership 
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of the PPS in the Prussian-annexed areas grew considerably 
and this, in turn, brought about a break with the SPD. This 
break was also due to the nationalistic position taken by certain 
leaders of German Social Democracy. 

Under the influence of the growing revolutionary and strike 
movements in the country and in Russia an increasing diver- 
gence of views became apparent within the PPS and, in part, 
also in the PPSD. There arose a left-wing opposition which 
undertook a struggle against the influence of Pilsudski. The 
left wing sought to bring the PPS closer to the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, which already then represented a consider- 
able political force. It also demanded that the attitude of the 
PPS towards the SDKPiL be revised and cooperation between 
the two parties established. The storm of the 1905 revolution 
was drawing close... 
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MARIE SKLODOWSKA-CURIE (1867— 1934) 


Komunistyczna Partja Palski wzywa robotni- 
kéw catej Polski na dzien 24 styczaia do krajo- 
wego strajku powszechnego. 

Przeciwko ustawom antyrobotniczym. 

Przeciwko likwidowaniu ubezpieczen spole- 
cznych, znoszeniu angielskich sobét, przedtuze- 
niu czasu pracy i innym afakom. 

Przeciwko dekrctowi o przeszeregowaniu 

Przeciwko rabowaniu plac i redukcjom. 

Przeciwko rzqadowi bezrobccia, nedzy, terozu 
iwojnay, :. 

Niech tyje krajowy strajk powszechny 24-go 
styezala! 

Styeseh 1934 KPP 
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Revolution of 1905—1907 in Poland 


At the turn of the 19th and 20th centuries there were far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Kingdom and in the entire 
Russian empire. Russia then became the personification of the 
basic contradictions of imperialism. In this situation such 
matters as the overthrow of the monarchy and abolition of 
tsarist absolutism, liquidation of the big landed estates and 
satisfaction of the peasant’s land hunger as well as of the 
freeing of the subjugated nations, were placed on the order 
of the day. 

Leading the struggle for those progressive changes, which 
could be inaugurated only with the overthrow of tsarism, 
was the Russian working class. The Russo-Japanese War of 
1904 revealed the decay of tsarism which suffered defeat after 
defeat in battle. The war, which resulted in a loss of the Far 
Eastern markets, deepened the economic crisis in the Kingdom. 
Unemployment increased. There were numerous clashes of 
workers with the police and troops. One section of the Polish 
beurgeoisie advocated the support of Russia in her war with 
Japan, another, with which Pilsudski was linked, saw in it 
an opportunity to start a Polish-Russian war with the help 
of Japan, Austria and Germany. The SDKPiL, on the other 
hand, solidarized itself with the bolsheviks and called upon 
the Polish and Russian workers to revolt, to throw off the yoke 
of tsarism and to build on its ruins a democratic state. The 
SDKPiL organized numerous strikes and demonstrations. Un- 
rest among the working class reached its peak. 

“Bloody Sunday” — January 22, 1905 — in St. Petersburg, 
when, at the order of the tsar, a peaceful demonstration of 
the workers was brutally attacked, was the final straw which 
broke the patience of the Russian people. At the same time 
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it was a call to battle which engulfed the entire tsarist empire, 
including the Congress Kingdom. In this battle the workers of 
the Kingdom, one of the leading detachments of the revolu- 
ticn in the empire, played an extremely important part. 

Among the nations subjugated by tsarism the Poles were 
noted not only for their traditions of struggles for independ- 
ence but also for their political maturity. In Poland the link 
between the struggle for a social and democratic transformation 
and for national liberation was most clearly evident. 

Shortly after “Bloody Sunday,” on January 25, 1905, SDKPiL 
leaflets calling for a general strike of the Congress Kingdom 
proletariat were widely distributed. The leaflets put forward 
revolutionary aims and demands for the overthrow of tsarism, 
for the convening of a legislative assembly, establishment of 
a democratic republican system, autonomy for the Congress 
Kingdom, and introduction of the 8-hour work-day and higher 
wages. 

The revolution came as a surprise to most of the right-wing 
politicians of the PPS. At the same time it was proof of the 
groundlessness of their previous idea about the alleged “slumber 
of Russia.” Contrary to this attitude of the right-wing politicians 
in the leadership of the PPS the rank and file of the member- 
ship was drawn into the tumult of the struggle, fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with the workers of Russia. On January 26, 
a general strike broke out. Factories came to a standstill and 
the workers poured out into the streets carrying red banners. 

The first killed and wounded fell in clashes with the police 
and army. On January 28, the SDKPiL together with a part 
of the PPS organized a joint demonstration. From Warsaw the 
mass strikes spread to Lodz, Zgierz, Pabianice and Zaglebie 
Dabrcowskie. In February the first barricades were thrown up on 
the streets of Lodz. 

While the proletariat fought for freedom and bread the 
bourgeoisie, led by the National Democracy, did everything 
possible to divert the people from the revolution. Humble peti- 
tions were addressed to the tsar, pleading that the “mob” be 
crushed. 

But the capitalists were compelled to grant far-reaching 
concessions to the workers — wage increase of 50 to 80 per 
cent; reduction of the work week from 65 to 54 hours; recogni- 
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tion, by the factory management, of the workers’ delegates and 
their right to control the observance of the conditions of the 
collective agreement, etc. Among the delegates there were 
non-party workers as well as leaders of the PPS and SDKPiL. 

However, there were serious differences between the PPS 
and SDKPiL. The latter, led by Feliks Dzierzynski and Broni- 
staw Wesolowski, wanted to develop a mass movement and to 
link it closely with the struggle of the Russian people. On the 
other hand, the Pitsudski wing of the PPS, which controlled 
the ‘Fighters’ Organization”, rather went along the path of 
individual terror. Many people from this organization, who 
selflessly fought against tsarism, were not in fact opposed to 
the revolutionary movement but did not, at first, see the full 
meaning of the policy pursued by their leaders. Among these 
were Henryk Baron and Stefan Okrzeja who participated in 
the attempt on the life of Nolke, the Warsaw chief of police. 
Contrary to the position of the right wing of the PPS they 
also took part in the demonstration protesting the arrest of 
Marcin Kasprzak, one of the top leaders of the SDKPiL. Kas- 
przak, Baron and Okrzeja met a heroic death at the hands 
of the tsar’s henchmen. 

Under the influence of the revolution gradual changes took 
place within the PPS. Beginning with a conference in February 
1905 which was transformed into the 7th Congress, a left 
group, led by Maksymilian Horvitz (Henryk Walecki) Maria 
Koszutska (Wera Kostrzewa), Feliks Kon and Marian Bielecki 
crystallized within the PPS. They achieved preponderance in 
the party and advocated a basic change in its tactics as well as 
cooperation with the Russian revolutionary movement and the 
SDKPiL. They were designated as the ‘young’? whereas the 
right wing with Pitsudski and Jodko-Narkiewicz became known 
as the “old.” A final break came at the 9th Congress of the 
PPS in 1906. The Congress resolved to expel from the PPS 
the leaders of the “armed detachments’ which were in the 
hands of Pilsudski and his supporters. In this way two factions, 
in actuality two separate parties, arose out of the former 
PFS — the PPS-Left and the PPS Revolutionary Faction. 

The May Day demonstrations in 1905 with the brutal mas- 
sacre of the demonstrators by the army and police marked 
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a further sharpening of the struggle in the Congress Kingdom. 
On June 22 and 23 the general strike in L6dz was transformed 
into an armed uprising. The fight of the Lodz workers on the 
barricades was the first armed struggle on Polish territory 
since 1863. 

Tsarism resorted to massacre in order to crush the resistance 
of the Lodz workers. Among the victims were 300 dead and 
1,000 wounded. 

The uprising in Lé6dz had wide repercussions throughout 
the country and the Russian empire. Tsarism used all means to 
combat the growing wave of revolution. But, when the Cossacks, 
police and army failed to help, the tsar was compelled to grant 
certain temporary concessions. Thus there was an easing of the 
restriction on the use of the Polish language in schools and 
self-government was promised. In August 1905 the tsarist gov- 
ernment elaborated a draft act permitting Polish representation 
in the Duma. This was met with approbation by the Polish 
bourgeoisie, but the representatives of the left and especially of 
the SDKPiL were not taken in by this move. A protest cam- 
paign was initiated which was transformed into a general strike 
throughout the Russian empire and all life came to a standstill. 
This was a strike in which participated the broad masses of 
workers, artisans, white-collar workers, teachers, young people, 
etc. 

The general questions of democracy were then merged with 
the struggle for national, language, cultural and other rights. 
News of the constitutional manifesto proclaimed on October 31, 
forcasting the assurance of “civil liberties,” did not satisfy the 
people. However, the struggle of the proletariat began to wane. 
The brutal suppression of the Moscow workers’ uprising was 
the beginning of the ebb tide of the revolutionary wave. Tsar- 
ism and the bourgeoisie launched a concentrated campaign 
against the proletariat. In Poland the National Democrats, 
known as “Endeks,”’ formed armed bands, called the National 
Workers’ Union, for use against the workers. 

Aside from the revolutionary struggles of the working class 
in the cities the flame of the struggle spread to the peasantry 
and agricultural workers in the Kingdom. Sharp clashes occurred 
in the second half of 1905 and intensified in 1906. The peas- 
ants demanded land and an end to the still existing inequities. 
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There were even occasional attacks against the manor houses. 
The agricultural workers took up the proletarian means of 
struggle — the strike — in support of their demands for higher 
wages, etc. The peasant movement centred around the question 
of village self-government. Meetings of the village communi- 
ties were transformed into anti-tsarist and anti-landlord mani- 
festations. The demands raised at these meetings were not only 
concerned with the question of land but also with the elimina- 
tion of the use of Russian as the official language, democratiza- 
tion of self-government, of the courts, etc. Many of the rich 
peasants, supporters of the landlords and occupation authori- 
ties, were removed from their posts as bailiffs. The peasant 
rallies were often attended by workers and sometimes by the 
radical intelligentsia. Despite the strength of the clerical Chris- 
tian Democrats in the countryside it could not exert decisive 
influence upon the peasantry which strove to create their own 
peasant organization. Thus in 1905 the influence of the PPS 
and, in part, of the SDKPiL among the peasantry was in- 
creased. The PPS even issued its own farm programme and the 
SDKPiL flooded the countryside with leaflets calling the peas- 
antry to a joint struggle with the working class against tsarism. 
Early in 1905 the Peasant Union came into being. 

Also a large section of the intelligentsia joined the ranks of 
the revolution in 1905. The policy of Russification had closed to 
the Polish intelligentsia the possibilities of obtaining employ- 
ment in the state administration as well as public institutions 
whereas national oppression narrowed the opportunities of 
professional work and rendered cultural activities most difficult. 
This state of affairs served to radicalize the intelligentsia which 
embarked upon a large scale educational and cultural campaign 
and initiated the establishment of scientific institutions such 
as the Warsaw Scientific Society, the Society of History, the 
Society of National Science, public libraries, etc. Those were 
the achievements of 1905. 

A very unusual expression of the national struggle in the 
1905 revolution was the school strike. This strike broke out in 
January 1905 in Warsaw’s higher and elementary schools and 
then spread to all the towns and villages of the Kingdom. The 
young people demanded the Polonization of education, Polish 
books and Polish teachers. The parents called for social control 
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over the schools, equality of education irrespective of national- 
ity or sex as well as free and universal education. Young 
people and children from all forms and from all schools partic- 
ipated in this strike. The young Jews, Russians and Ukrainians 
solidarized themselves with the Polish youth. The fact that the 
school strike in the Congress Kingdom lasted from January 28 
to the end of June 1905 was of special significance in the 
struggle for democracy and national liberation. 

Just as the revolutionary movement in the Congress King- 
dom roused the proletariat of Galicia and Silesia to struggle, 
so was the school strike to spread to other Polish regions. 
Next to the Congress Kingdom the school movement was strong- 
est in the Poznan area. In the schools of Poznan, Pomerania 
and Silesia, which for years had been Germanized, the Polish 
language was used only for religious instruction. Already in 
1900 the Prussian government had ordered that religious 
instruction, too, be given in German. This order led to a strike 
of school children in Wrzesnia in 1901. In 1904 the Berlin 
Government forbade the Poles to erect any building on their 
own land. The famous Drzymata van* became the symbol of the 
misery and resistance of the Polish peasantry. 

The peasant’s struggle for land in the Prussian-annexed part 
of Poland was interwoven with the struggle for Polish schools. 
The outbreak of the revolution in the Kingdom and the school 
strike fomented this struggle both in Wielkopolska and Silesia. 
In 1906 many peasant rallies took place in the Poznan region 
and at the same time the school strike broke out embracing all 
of Wielkopolska. Later it spread to Pomerania as well. The 
children presented statements written by the parents which 
demanded that lessons be conducted in Polish and they refused 
to answer in German. The authorities resorted to repressions. 
The young rebels were beaten, kept after school hours and as 
a form of punishment were demoted to lower forms, etc. How- 
ever, all this was of no avail. The repressions were then 
leveled against the parents: fines, threats of discharge from 
work and eviction from dwellings. Frequently these threats 
were carried out. 


* Drzymala was evicted from his farm and as he could not receive 
permission from the Prussian authorities for establishing permanent 
residence he moved into a van which he used as his home. 
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In the Austrian-annexed part of Poland too, under the impact 
of the 1905 revolution, there was an upsurge of the strike move- 
ment and of the struggle for the democratization of public 
life. The workers of Cieszyn Silesia gave many demonstrations 
of solidarity and sympathy with the revolution in the King- 
dom and in Russia. Under its influence there was a radicaliza- 
tion of the Polish intelligentsia there, which arose from among 
the people and was close to the masses. Especially lively were 
the activities of the group of radicals in Frysztat and of the 
Folish teachers. There was a development of amateur choral 
and dramatic groups, of the reading of Polish literature and the 
first writers, dramatists and singers made their appearance. 

The revolution of 1905-1907 met with warm sympathy among 
the West European working class. It also brought a wave of 
strikes and demonstrations there and in the colonies it speeded 
up the struggle for liberation. 


The Polish Question During World War | 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 90-92) 


In August 1914 the contradictions between the different 
states and military blocs in the world led to the outbreak of 
World War I. The war of 1914-1918 brought a great deal of 
suffering to the entire Polish people. Poland was an area of 
direct hostilities. Each of the occupying powers wanted to 
seize all of Poland for itself. Poles not only served as cannon 
fodder for the armies of Russia, Prussia and Austria but were 
also a labour force exploited by the military economy of those 
cuuntries. Poland was a raw materials and food base for them, 
an object of systematic plunder and robbery. Each of the 
occupying powers sought to win over the Poles for their plans, 
making generous use of phrases of alleged sympathy for the 
Poles. The diplomacy of the occupying powers was concerned 
lest, as a result of unfavourable military developments, the 
Polish question should once again emerge as an international 
political problem. Therefore they sought to win over the Poles 
and to “solve” the Polish question internally. 

Such was the genesis of the various manifestoes and appeals 
to the Poles, issued by the occupation governments, promising 
the unification of all Polish territories under the aegis of the 
given monarch. However, it was easy to foretell that none of 
the occupying powers which had so vigorously persecuted the 
Poles would permit the creation of a truly independent Polish 
State. 

However, Jozef Pilsudski and his group participated in this 
game. From the time when the leadership of the PPS-Revolu- 
tionary Faction moved to Galicia (1908) all sorts of organizations 
were formed there: the ‘Bartosz Detachments,” “Falcons” and 
“Riflemen’s Unions,” etc. They put forward the slogan of in- 
dependence and of a Polish war against Russia at the side of the 
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Austrian army. The Austro-German orientation was represented 
by the “Supreme National Committee’ (NKN) which also 
formed the Legions who fought at the side of the Austrians. 

Young people including working youth, who desired to fight 
for a free and independent Poland rallied to the Legions. In 
the course of events these young people lived through numerous 
disappointments. Pitsudski knew how to gain popularity and 
how to create a legend around his person. Both Pitsudski and 
Jodko-Narkiewicz were fully aware that it was impossible to 
rebuild a truly independent Polish state with the grace of the 
Prussian and Austrian monarchs. In 1915, in a letter to J. Hub- 
ka, a Galician landlord, Pilsudski wrote: ‘‘The political goal of 
the war which I put before myself from the outset was, and 
still is, the unification of Galicia and the Kingdom within the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. I did not, and I do not, consider that 
better conditions can be gained for Poland in this war.” 

Pilsudski wanted to create a Polish army and take command 
over it. 

In 1916 military reverses compelled the Central Powers to 
undertake new maneuvres in regards to the Poles and to take 
Pilsudski’s proposals under consideration. The German Gover- 
nor General von Beseler, who resided in Warsaw, became the 
spokesman for Pilsudski’s cause and in his report to Kaiser 
Wilhelm II touched on the possibility of forming a Polish army 
in the Congress Kingdom at the price of granting certain con- 
cessions to the Poles. The situation compelled Austria and 
Germany to set up a temporary Polish state authority. On No- 
vember 5, 1916, a manifesto was issued which spoke about an 
independent Polish state under the rule of Austria and Ger- 
many. A so-called Provisional Council of State, composed of rep- 
resentatives of clerical and landowners’ circles as well as of 
the PPS-Revolutionary Faction, was set up in the occupied 
Congress Kingdom. At the same time a proclamation was issued 
on voluntary recruiting for the army. This was completely 
ignored by the Polish community. 

A decisive rebuff to the perfidious German-Austrian policy 
and to Pilsudski’s mystifications came from the PPS-Left and 
the SDKPiL, both of which worked in semi-legality contrary to 
the right wing of the PPS which conducted its activities in full 
legality. The revolutionary Left inaugurated their anti-imperi- 
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alist campaign among the workers of the Congress Kingdom 
even before the outbreak of the war unmasking, as Lenin did, 
tne true character and aims of this war. 

In August 1914 the SDKPiL and the PPS-Left formed an 
Inter-Party Workers’ Council. In Warsaw a Workers’ Relief 
Committee was formed which brought help to hungry working- 
class families by opening up cheap kitchens, etc. The SDKPiL 
and the PPS-Left jointly organized meetings, workers’ demon- 
strations and strikes. They combated every conception which 
linked Poland’s national aspirations with Germany, Austria 
or tsarist Russia. The SDKPiL and, in part, the PPS-Left 
placed their hopes for Poland’s liberation not upon the occupy- 
ing powers but rather upon the revolutionary struggle of the 
Polish people and upon a victorious revolution in the occupy- 
ing countries. Their deep faith grew stronger when in Febru- 
ary 1917 the Russian soldiers, workers and peasants, weary of 
the destructive war, rose up to fight for peace, bread and 
freedom. 

On March 14 of that year, on the motion of the bolsheviks, 
the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies adopted 
an appeal to the Polish people which stated: “by informing the 
Polish people about this victory of freedom over the Russian 
gendarme the Russian democracy takes the position of acknowl- 
edging the right to political self-determination of nations and 
Ceclares that Poland has the right to full independence, both 
nationally and internationally.” At the same time the Soviet 
sent greetings and best wishes to the fraternal Polish people 
in the “forthcoming struggle for the introduction of a democrat- 
ic and republican system in an independent Poland.” This 
appeal was an expression of the attitude of the Bolshevik Party 
and of the wide masses of the working people. Within the 
context of these events the Polish question began to assume 
importance in Europe. Progressive world opinion demanded 
that this question be given consideration in the future peace 
negotiations. 

At that time the numerous Polish-American Communities 
exerted pressure upon their government demanding that the 
United States Senate raise the Polish question in international 
negotiations. This idea was taken up by President Woodrow 
Wilson who called the attention of the Senate to the place of 
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an independent Poland in the future world peace. Polish 
leaders in the United States and Canada wanted te create an 
army to fight at the side of the Allies against Germany. How- 
ever, the placing of the Polish question in international negotia- 
tions was inconvenient to Britain and France because their 
ally Russia, was just after its bourgeois February Revolution. 
In their view the Polish question was rather an internal 
problem of the Russian government. This attitude changed with 
the decree of June 1917 by the President of France on the crea- 
tion of a Polish army and with the recognition by France, and 
later by other Western governments, of the ‘‘National Commit- 
tee” as an “official Polish ogranization.” This move compelled 
the German government to take new steps. In place of the 
compromised Council of State they set up a Regency Council 
which was to function until a “Polish King,” to be selected from 
the Austrian or Prussian dynasty, would ascend the throne. 

Pitsudski, realizing that his gamble upon Austria and Ger- 
many had not paid off, then came into sharp conflict with the 
Germans. He turned his new political hopes towards Britain 
and France. He was interned by the Germans in Magdeburg 
where he was kept until early November 1918. 

Thus the Polish question was dependent upon numerous 
international factors. But for the fate of the Polish people the 
greatest and most decisive influence was the victory of the 
Qctober Revolution and the coming to power of the bolshe- 
viks. The socialist revolution in Russia could not, of course, 
oust the Germans and Austrians from the formerly Russian- 
annexed parts of Poland but it radically altered the interna- 
tional situation and gave new impetus to the revolutionary 
forces in Poland. The “contagious” influence of socialist Russia 
enveloped the revolutionized masses of workers and soldiers 
in Europe who overthrew the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns in 
Austria and Germany. This paved the way for Poland’s inde- 
pendence. 

The first decree of the Russian government on peace, adopted 
on the day following the victory of the October armed uprising 
in the form of an “Appeal to the Peoples and Governments of 
All Combatant Countries,” proposed the immediate conclusion 
of a just peace without annexation and indemnity. Thus the 
decree was linked with the cause of Poland’s independence. Of 
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no lesser importance was the ‘Declaration of Rights of the 
Russian Peoples” published on December 15, 1917, which con- 
demned the tsarist policy of oppression and national animosity 
and proclaimed the full equality and sovereignty of all the 
nations of the former Russian empire, granting them the com- 
plete ‘‘right to self-determination including separation and the 
formation of an independent state.’’ The Soviet government took 
under care the millions of Polish refugees who found themselves 
in Russia. The decree of November 28, 1917, established a 
Commissariat for Polish Questions, turning over to the Poles 
the care over the Polish people in respect to material, cultural, 
educational and health matters as well as the organization of 
the repatriation to Poland. In January 1918 the Soviet govern- 
ment issued a decree ‘“‘on the care for the historic objects and 
art treasures which were the property of the Polish nation” 
forecasting the return of these treasures to a Polish govern- 
ment. 

And finally on August 28, 1918, upon the initiative of Lenin, 
a decree was issued annulling all the treaties on the partitioning 
of Poland concluded between the tsarist regime and the govern- 
ments of Prussia and Austria. The decree recognized “the indis- 
putable right of the Polish people to independence and unity,” 
and exerted great influence in determining the attitude of all 
European countries towards the question of Polish independ- 
ence. In the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and 
Austria at Brest-Litovsk in 1918, the Soviet government sent 
representatives of the Polish people to these negotiations de- 
manding that the delegates of the Central Powers take heed 
of the Polish demands. That was the first instance of Polish 
participation in international diplomatic talks. 

The victory of the socialist revolution in Russia compelled 
the Western powers to state clearly and unambiguously their 
position on the Polish question. In this situation, on January 8, 
1918, President Wilson issued his 14 points, the thirteenth of 
which refers to Poland and speaks about the establishment of 
an independent state with an access to the sea and composed 
of territories inhabited by Poles. But it did not propose that 
the Poznan region, Silesia and Pomerania be included in this 
Polish state. Arthur James Balfour, the British Foreign Minis- 
ter, had a similar conception regarding the future Polish state 
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which he expressed in a declaration made public on February 
27, 1918. On June 3rd of that year the governments of France, 
Britain, the United States and Italy issued a joint declaration 
which spoke of the need to create a Polish state. 

The rule of Germany and Austria over Polish territory was 
drawing to an end. Defeats on the battlefront and internal 
revolution put an end to their reign over Poland. An impor- 
tant factor which speeded up the defeat of the occupying pow- 
ers was the extensive revolutionary movement of the mass of 
people who began a revolutionary struggle in the Polish 
regions. In November 1918, after more than 120 years of sub- 
jugation, a Polish state arose. 


Birth of an Independent Polish State 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 93-99) 


The official constitution of a Polish government was preceded 
by the establishment, upon the initiative of the workers, of the 
Councils of Workers’ Delegates in Lublin, Dabrowa-Gornicza 
and elsewhere and, upon the initiative of the peasants, the 
formation of the so-called Tarnobrzeg and Pinczéw Republics. 
These represented an attempt to create centres of local political 
rule of the working people of town and country. At the same 
time they constituted a broad patriotic movement for the 
reconstruction of the Polish state and elimination of the rem- 
nants of the institutions of the former occupying powers in 
Galicia, the Congress Kingdom and the western regions. It 
was also a democratic movement advancing the demands for 
an 8-hour day, satisfaction of the land-hunger, etc. 

A great part in the organization of this movement was played 
by the revolutionary parties — the SDKPiL and the PPS- 
Left — which in December 1918 merged into the Polish Com- 
munist Workers’ Party (KPRP). This party was headed by such 
outstanding revolutionary leaders as Adolf Warski, Maksymi- 
lian Horwitz (pseudonym Henryk Walecki), Stefan Krdélikowski, 
Szezepan Rybacki, and others. The unification Congress adopted 
a political programme, an appeal “To the Polish Proletariat” 
and approved provisional party rules. The KPRP warmly sup- 
ported the changes which had occurred in Soviet Russia and 
advocated the overthrow of the rule of the propertied classes 
through a socialist revolution and the establishment of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The KPRP called for the nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production, the democratization of social 
and political life, etc. 

The KPRP was most consistent in its defence of the interests 
of the working people; it advanced the slogan of an 8-hour 
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work day, the prevention of usury and high prices, the recogni- 
tion of workers’ delegates and factory committees and also call- 
ed for friendship and fraternity with Soviet Russia. The KPRP 
carried on activities wherever there were large groups of work- 
ers and published a number of revolutionary papers (Czerwony 
Sztandar, Gromada, Komunista and Nowiny Codzienne i Za- 
graniczne) which advocated social progress. 

The Polish communists devoted their greatest efforts to the 
organization and development of the Councils of Workers’ 
Delegates. There were strong councils, composed of leading 
workers of the SDKPiL, the PPS-Left and PPS, in the Dabrowa 
ceal basin, Lodz, Warsaw and in other cities. That was the 
road of the working people to power, to a socialist revolution 
which counted upon the developing revolutionary situation in 
Germany and in other European countries. 

The first provisional government was created on the night 
of November 6 to 7, 1918, in Lublin. This government, which 
assumed the name “Provisional People’s Government of the 
Republic of Poland” included representatives of the PPS with 
Ignacy Daszynski as the Prime Minister, of the peasant parties 
Wyzwolenie and Piast and of the Pilsudski-dominated Polish 
Military Organization in the person of Edward Rydz-Smigty. 
The government issued a manifesto containing demands ad- 
vanced by the working people such as — for a democratic 
republic, for the equal rights of all citizens, for an 8-hour work 
day, the formation of a workers’ militia and the curbing of 
speculation. It promised insurance in the case of unemployment, 
sickness and old age, secular and free education, the presenta- 
tion to the Seym of draft legislation for the partition of large 
and medium-sized landed estates as well as the nationalization 
of the mines and other branches of industry. 

Some of these democratic freedoms and rights (social insur- 
ance and the 8-hour work day), which were the product of 
the first days of independence, were guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion of March 1921. The authors of the manifesto, and especially 
the PPS leaders, assured the people that, if in the Seym elec- 
tions these positions would be strengthened, they would then 
implement the programme and lead the country to socialism 
peacefully. 

The wide mass of the workers, peasants and intelligentsia 
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had faith in these assurances and thus supported the Lublin 
government. But when Pilsudski, the “man of providence”’ of 
the Polish nation, arrived in Warsaw from Magdeburg the 
Daszynski government immediately resigned and placed itself 
at the disposal of the “Chief,’”’ Pilsudski, then set up a new gov- 
ernment in which the Prime Minister was Jedrzej Moraczew- 
ski who formed a coalition cabinet backed also by the ‘‘Endeks.”’ 
From the outset Moraczewski and Pilsudski pursued an anti- 
working class and anti-Soviet policy. But, at the same time, up 
to December 15, 1918, the Moraczewski government maintained 
diplomatic relations with Germany which still continued to 
occupy Poland’s western regions. Only the nation-wide anti- 
Prussian demonstrations and the December uprising in Wielko- 
polska which expelled the Germans from the Poznan region 
brought a rupture of diplomatic relations with the government 
of Germany. 

The democratic programme, despite the fact that it was not 
implemented by Moraczewski, was a source of irritation to the 
“Endeks” who then prepared a coup d’état. After holding office 
for barely two months the Moraczewski government resigned 
and his place was taken by the ‘“Endeks’” candidate Ignacy 
Paderewski, an eminent musician, more artist than politician, 
used by the “Endeks” to achieve their own aims. This was a 
political capitulation of the PPS to the forces of the right and 
also a relinquishment of the implementation of numerous dem- 
ocratic and progressive measures. It led to the formation of 
a strong left-wing opposition within the PPS. At the 16th 
Congress of that party held in Cracow, in 1919, the leaders of 
the opposition — Zarski, Lande and others — expressed their 
political solidarity with the KPRP on many problems, spoke 
up for power to the Council of Workers’ Delegates and for a 
socialist revolution. 

The first elections to the Seym brought victory to the parties 
of the right. This was evident in the decision of 1919 on the 
question of agrarian reform. According to this decision the upper 
limit for landholdings which were to be partitioned was set at 
400 hectares instead of 50 hectares as provided in the first 
project. From the very outset of the independent Polish state 
the propertied classes implicated Poland in war with the East. 
The Polish government, from its inception, pursued an anti- 
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Soviet policy, seeking to annex foreign lands — J.ithuania, Bye- 
lorussia and the Ukraine — despite the fact that the borders of 
the state were not yet finally delineated and that the Germans 
still occupied the old Polish regions of Silesia, Pomerania, War- 
mia and Masury. All the peaceful proposals submitted by the 
Soviet government, beginning with November 1918, concerning 
the normalization of relations with Poland on a peaceful and 
good neighbourly basis, were rejected by the Polish govern- 
ment. After being in power but a few months the Polish govern- 
ment launched a war against Soviet Russia. 

Poland’s implication in a war of annexation in the east, of 
necessity, unfavourably influenced the shaping of the borders 
in the west. The latter were finally established at an interna- 
ticnal peace conference, which began at the end of 1918. 

At this conference, on December 8, 1919, the Western powers 
marked out a temporary border line in the east in accordance 
with ethnographic principles (the so-called Curzon line), running 
along Grodno—Brest Litovsk—Hrubieszéw then through Prze- 
mysl to the Carpathian Mountains. The Western powers, which 
counted upon the eventuality of a destruction of Soviet Russia 
and the creation of a bourgeois state on the ruins of socialism, 
had no desire to antagonize the White Russian generals — who 
with the support of England, France and other countries con- 
ducted a civil war and war of intervention on Soviet territory 
by granting Poland the Byelorussian and Ukrainian territories. 

Pilsudski’s military successes in 1918 and 1919 were only 
temporary. When, in 1920, the Red Army launched a counter- 
offensive, crossed the Polish borders and even reached the 
outskirts of Warsaw, a coalition government of so-called nation- 
al defence was formed with Wincenty Witos as Prime Minister 
and Ignacy Daszynski as Deputy Prime Minister. Poland then 
received very substantial aid in money and military supplies 
from the Entente countries, especially from the United States 
and France. The halting of the Red Army’s offensive and the 
victory of the Polish armies enhanced the political position of 
the reactionary forces. At that time a Polish Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Committee was set up in Bialystok. It was headed by 
Julian Marchlewski, Feliks Dzierzynski, Feliks Kon and Edward 
Prochniak. On July 30, 1920, an “Appeal to the Polish Working 
People of Town and Country” was issued, proclaiming a revolu- 
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tionary socialist government. This Revolutionary Committee 
survived for but a few weeks but it was a harbinger of those 
ideas and objections which were to be implemented 25 years 
later. 

Taking advantage of the weakened state of Soviet Russia, 
Poland annexed the western regions of Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. This annexation of ethnographically alien regions was 
given legal recognition in the Treaty of Riga, on March 18, 1921. 
This annexation, carried out contrary to the will of the Ukrai- 
nian and Byelorussian people, was to become one of the 
fundamental weaknesses of the multi-national Polish state 
in the twenty-year rule of bourgeoisie and landlords. 

On June 28, 1919, the Versailles Treaty was concluded and, 
on behalf of Poland, was signed by Ignacy Paderewski and 
Roman Dmowski. Under the provisions of the treaty Poland 
received the entire Poznan region and part of Pomerania. The 
Vistula River estuary, Gdansk and the entire area encompassed 
by the Vistula delta were to form a free city under interna- 
ional control, but was to be included within the Polish customs 
frontier. Poland was also guaranteed the full use of the port 
and port equipment. The fate of Warmia and Masury was to be 
decided through a plebiscite. The results of this plebiscite, 
conducted at a time when Poland was waging war against 
Russia, were unfavourable to the Polish national interest. The 
fate of Lower Silesia and of part of Upper Silesia were also to 
be decided through a plebiscite. There the German government 
mobilized all its resources to hold on to the annexed regions 
despite the fact that the Poles constituted the predominant 
majority in many districts. 

In the period before the plebiscite the German government 
brought tens of thousands of Germans into Silesia and did not 
refrain from the use of terror and deceit. As a result of the 
plebiscite conducted on March 20, 1921, all of Lower Silesia 
and the greater part of Upper Silesia, the most industrialized 
areas, fell to the Germans. In this case, too, the eastern policy 
of the Polish propertied classes had a most harmful effect upon 
the fate of the nation’s struggle for the unification of all 
Polish territories within ethnographic frontiers. 

The first uprising of the Silesian people in August 1919, 
which arose out of a mass strike movement, ended in failure. 
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So did the second Silesian uprising which broke out on the 
night of August 19-20, 1920. The third uprising, May 1921, 
directly linked with the campaign for the plebiscite, was mark- 
ed by the heroic struggle for St. Ann’s Mountain. This last 
uprising, which ended on June 25, was important because it 
exerted some pressure upon the Council of Ambassadors which 
made public its final decision on the Polish-German border on 
October 20, 1921. 

Thus the borders of the Polish state were then established. 
The area of the country was 389,000 sq. km. which included 
190,000 sq. km. of very poorly developed Byelorussian, Lithu- 
anian and Ukrainian regions. The Germans held on to over 
190,000 sq. km. of essentially Polish territory. The 140-kilo- 
metre coast line did not give Poland sufficient room in which 
to breathe. Of the 27 million inhabitants (1921 census) 14.3 
per cent were Ukrainians, 3.9 per cent Byelorussians, 7.8 per 
cent Jews, 3.9 per cent Germans and 0.3 per cent Lithuanians. 
More than 6.5 million Poles lived beyond the borders of the 
Polish state and of these over 1.5 million were in Germany, 
chiefly in the Opole, Warmia and Masury regions. 


Poland’s Economic Structure 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 10C) 


A multi-national and, at the same time, economically under- 
developed state, of necessity, had to be weak and rendered by 
sharp national, economic, social and political conflicts. 

The agricultural character of the country was clearly defined 
by its social and economic structure. In 1921, 73.8 per cent of 
the population derived their livelihood from agriculture and 
barely 10.8 per cent from industry, mining and transport. 
According to the 1921 census, out of the 3,261,909 farms 18,916 
big estates (of more than 100 hectares) comprised 44.8 per cent 
of the land, excluding the properties of the church which owned 
250,000 hectares. 2,100,000 peasant farmsteads, of 5 hectares 
each, comprised 64.6 per cent of all the farms and 14.8 per cent 
of the land. This number included 1,108,000 “‘dwarf”’ farms. 

Almost half of the farmsteads did not have a horse. Thus 
Jand-hunger was a source of growing conflict between the land- 
owner and rich pcasantry, on the one hand, and the rest of 
the villagers on the other. If Wincenty Witos was a spokesman 
on behalf of the peasants’ interests, he defended only the 
interests of the rich peasants and not those of the poor. It was 
no accident that in 1923 many members and deputies broke 
with the Polish Peasant Party Piast and established the 
Peasants’ Alliance which together with the radical Wyzwole- 
nie voiced the demands of the middle and poor peasantry in 
their struggle for land. However, the most consistent advocate 
of the peasants’ interests was the left wing of Wyzwolenie, 
which in 1924 formed the Independent Peasant Party with an 
ideology close to that of the revolutionary workers’ Left. 

The agrarian reform of 1925, which at first gave rise to 
numerous illusions among the peasantry, only demonstrated 
that a peasant — unless he was of the village rich — was not 
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in position to buy state-owned land. This was most clearly evi- 
dent during the crisis of 1929-1933. Throughout the entire 
twenty-year inter-war period there was a constant ferment 
and revolt among the peasantry against the rule of the land- 
lords. This was reflected in the mass peasant strikes during the 
Thirties. 

Though Poland had extensive natural resources and numerous 
able workers, technicians and engineers its industry was poorly 
developed. 

In the course of those twenty years there was quite a consid- 
erable development of some branches of the electrical engineer- 
ing, food and armament industries. An unquestioned economic 
achievement was the construction and expansion of Gdynia 
(1924-1939). Gdynia was not only a commercial port but also a 
naval base. But on the whole Polish industry was at that time 
on a lower level than before 1914 in the three occupied parts 
of Poland. The value of the average per capita output in Po- 
land was barely 200 zlotys as compared with 2,570 zlotys in the 
United States and 1,260 in Germany. Even in poorly industrial- 
ized Italy the average was 560 zlotys. 

Polish industry was largely dependent on foreign capital. It 
could not provide employment for the many hundreds of 
thousands of peasants, workers, technicians and engineers who 
were compelled to emigrate. 

The stabilization programme introduced by the government 
of Wiadystaw Grabski in the years 1924-1926 brought but short 
lived improvements in the country’s economic situation despite 
foreign loans. The difficulties of the stabilization programme 
were aggravated by the customs war with Germany which 
began in the summer of 1925. After the fall of the Grabski 
government the extreme right-wing parties — Christian Democ- 
racy, National Democracy, Piast and the National Workers’ 
Party — which were temporarily supported by the PPS, came 
to power. The governments of Aleksander Skrzynski and later 
of Witos, ultra-reactionary governments that resorted to rule 
by means of a “strong hand,” only aggravated the political and 
economic difficulties of the country. 

In 1927, in an effort to get out of this difficult situation, a 
72 million-dollar loan was obtained from the United States and 
Britain which made it possible to stabilize the Polish zloty. 
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There followed a brief economic spurt, especially in connection 
with the increased exports of coal because of the British miners’ 
strike of 1926. 

The sanacja* government made the economy of the country 
dependent on foreign capital. Among others, an agreement was 
signed with the American multi-millionaire Harriman under 
which his concern"bought up the entire zinc industry of Upper 
Siesia and was freed from property taxes to the amount of 
30 million zlotys. The lease of the match monopoly to an 
American-Swedish trust in return for a loan also brought 
tremendous losses to the treasury. A representative of the 
American monoplies was placed on the Board of Governors of 
the Bank of Poland. This established political control over the 
country’s finances. In 1931 foreign capital (British, German, 
French, American and Belgian) controlled 56.8 per cent of the 
mining industry, 82.9 per cent of the iron and steel industry and 
04.4 per cent of the chemical industry. On the average, 45 per 
cent of the country’s industry was under foreign control. 

Economic stabilization broke down in 1929. A crisis engulfed 
the entire capitalist world. The 1929-1933 crisis affected not 
only industry, finance and trade but agriculture as well. This 
became evident in the rapid decline of production and in the 
collossal growth of misery and hunger among millions of 
working people. 

All these external signs of crisis were especially acute in 
Poland. Hundreds of production establishments, foundries and 
mines came to a complete standstill. In 1931, 1,387 factories 
were shut down. The production index dropped from 100 in 
1928 to 54 in 1932 and for a short time to 46.5 in 1933. 

At the same time foreign monopoly capital maintained its 
high prices for industrial goods and compelled the peasants to 
set low prices for agricultural products, cut the wages of the 
workers and ruined the Polish small and medium industries as 
well as the peasantry. Workers’ strikes and demonstrations, 
serious clashes of the unemployed with the police were a reg- 
ular occurrence in Polish cities in the years 1930-1932. The 


* Sanacja (regeneration) — the name used to describe the camp of 
Pitsudski who, in May 1926, staged a coup d’état under the slogan of 
“moral regeneration” and established a dictatorship. 
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peasants, too, were involved in the struggle. They fought 
against taxes, the outrageous activities of the authorities, etc. 

The mass peasant strikes in Jad6w and Lapanéw and the 
armed urpising in Lesko (central Matopolska) were evidence 
of the growing social conflicts in Poland and of the struggle 
against anti-democratic rule. There were slight improvements 
in the economic situation during the years 1934-1939, but they 
were not of a permanent character. The economic balance sheet 
was not a good augury for the future. 


The May Coup d’Etat and its Results 


(ILLUSTRATIONS 101-106) 


In 1926 Pitsudski, who had allegedly retired from participa- 
tion in the country’s political life, advanced the idea of so-called 
Sanacja, spreading, among the people, the illusion that he 
would implement democratic demands and try to improve the 
general economic situation in the country. In May of that year 
he staged a coup d’état, overthrew the reactionary coalition 
government in which Witos served as Prime Minister. Because 
of that Pilsudski received the strong and enthusiastic support 
of the masses and of all the left-wing parties, including the 
Communist Party of Poland (KPP).* Within a short time the 
KPP, realizing its mistake, corretly assessed the May coup 
d’état as being of a fascist type. 

Pilsudski formed a “strong hand” government which he ran 
in a dictatorial manner. Pilsudski himself was Minister of 
War. His selection as Prime Minister was Kazimierz Bartel, 
and Ignacy Moécicki, also Pitsudski’s candidate, became the new 
President. In order to strengthen his position and extend the 
social foundation of his dictatorship Pilsudski created the so- 
called “Non-Party Bloc for Cooperation with the Government” 
(BBWR). 

The economic crisis of 1929-1933 sharpened the political 
difficulties of the Sanacja regime and greatly increased the 
oppositionary moods within the country. The hopelessness of 
the situation found its reflection in strikes of workers and 
peasants. The illusions in respect to Pilsudski were gradually 
dissipated. Already in 1926, when Pitsudski came to power with 
the use of democratic slogans, he had received the full support 
of the aristocracy after his visit to Nieswiez as a guest of 


* In 1925 the Polish Communist Workers’ Party (KPRP) changed its 
name to the Communist Party of Poland (KPP). 
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Prince Radziwil!. Especially the landowners who had their es- 
tates on the eastern borders of the country gave their support 
to the Sanacja system of executive power used against the 
rebellious Ukrainian peasants. 

In March 1928, in order to strengthen its position, the govern- 
ment conducted elections to the Seym, during which it resorted 
to various forms of pressure. The Sanacja participated in the 
elections under the name of the “Non-Party Bloc for Coopera- 
tion with the Government.” Its candidates included princes 
(the Radziwills and Sapiehas) as well as such financial poten- 
tates as Andrzej Wierzbicki. The KPP received about one mil- 
lion votes which, without question, was a great political victory 
for the Left and a reflection of the social protest against the 
Sanacja fascist dictatorship. However, as a result of the inval- 
idation of about 300,000 ballots cast for the KPP and allied 
organizations, the communists won only 18 seats in the Seym. 
The communist deputies, among them Adolf Warski, Henryk 
Bitner and Konstanty Stypula, demonstrated again and again in 
the Seym their firm adherence to principles. On the other hand, 
the PPS, despite its oppositional declarations agreed to the 
election of Ignacy Daszynski as Marshal (Speaker) of the Seym, 
hence, in fact, to cooperation with the Sanacja. 1929 inaugu- 
rated the period of rule by the colonels — Pilsudski’s colleagues 
from the Legion. This was a warning that the government was 
ready to resort to military methods in combating the opposition. 
The edge of the government’s draconic repressions was directed 
against the KPP and against the other opposition parties. In 
1930 the Centrolew (Centre-Left) was formed, composed of 
Piast, The National Workers’ Party, Christian Democracy as 
well as the PPS, Wyzwolenie and the Peasant Party. This 
was the legal opposition against the rule of the colonels in 
defence of constitutional democratic rights. The nomination of 
Colonel Walery Slawek as Prime Minister opened a new and 
even sharper stage of terror, this time directed against Centro- 
lew as well. Acting upon the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister and of Pilsudski, the Minister of Interior ordered the 
arrest of a number of Centrolew leaders and their imprison- 
ment in the fortress at Brzesé. Colonel Waclaw Kostek-Biernac- 
ki, notorious for his cruelty, was appointed commander of the 
fortress. Under the conditions of such repressions against the 
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epposition and of a brutal police regime the November elections 
to the Seym brought, as was to be expected, a majority of 
seats in the Seym to the government bloc. 

The victory of Hitler in Germany in 1933 strengthened the 
position of the Sanacja government in Poland. A visible sign 
of the further sharpening of the political course was the estab- 
lishment, during the term of office of Prime Minister Leon 
Kozlowski in 1934, of a concentration camp in Bereza Kartuska 
which became a torture chamber for many a leader of the 
progressive movement. At the same time the government 
launched a general attack on existing labour legislation. 

The climax to a whole series of legislative measure in viola- 
tion of the people’s democratic rights was the introduction, in 
April 1935, of a new constitution and a new anti-democratic 
electoral law. Barely 46 per cent of the electorate participated 
in the 1935 general elections conducted in accordance with this 
new electoral law. 

After the death of Pitsudski (May 12, 1935) the contro- 
versies within the Sanacja camp grew much sharper. An 
attempt to save the Sanacja was the establishment in 1937 
by Colonel Adam Koc and under the sponsorship of General 
Edward Rydz-Smigly, Pitsudski’s heir, of the Camp of National 
Unity (OZON). Its political credo was fascism and extreme 
nationalism. 

An organization similar to OZON was the National Radical 
Camp (ONR) which had been formed three years prior to 
OZON (1934) after the dissolution of the Camp of Greater Po- 
land which was a section of the National Democracy. ONR 
advocated anti-Jewish pogroms which were carried out by the 
fascist students who, in pre-war Poland, came chiefly from 
the “upper” classes. 

The Sanacja government also conducted an adventurous 
foreign policy. The non-aggression pact signed with the Soviet 
Union in 1932 did not, in the least, alter the former policy and 
anti-Soviet orientation of the government. This pact served as 
a smoke screen for the policy of more closely linking the coun- 
try with Hitler. An open negation of this pact was the Polish- 
German non-aggression pact concluded in 1934. When, in 1934, 
the Soviet government put forward the proposal for an East 
European mutual assistance pact (the Soviet Union, France, 
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Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic states) only 
Poland and Germany refused to join. The policy pursued by 
Pitsudski, Colonel Jozef Beck (the Foreign Minister) and Rydz- 
Smiglty (Minister of Defence), was objectively of help to Hitler 
in his genocidal plans. There were even politicians in Pil- 
sudski’s coterie who had dreams of a joint Polish-German 
campaign in East Europe. Its most immediate goal was the 
exchange of Pomerania for Lithuania and Memel (Klaipeda). 
This was to be followed by war against the Soviet Union. Po- 
land played an indispensable part in Hitler’s plans, since his 
idea was to break away from the Soviet Union, the Byelorussian 
and Ukrainian territories down to the Crimea and to create of 
these a number of small states dependent upon Germany. 

The governments of the colonels supported Hitler’s foreign 
policy. Proof of this was the lack of Polish protest against the 
German decree of March 1935 on the expansion of their arm- 
ed forces, against the violations of the Versailles Treaty and 
of the Locarno Pact by moving Wehrmacht units into the de- 
militarized Rhineland on March 7, 1936 and, finally, the moral 
support for German help to Franco’s dictatorship. 

In 1938 Hitler occupied Austria and later the Sudetenland. 
Poland then sent its troops into the Teschen territory, thus 
weakening the anti-war forces in Europe. 

In this way the Sanacja regime helped to consolidate Ger- 
many’s strategic position and the Munich Pact opened to Hitler 
the road of aggression to the East — against Poland, Lithuania 
and the USSR. This insane foreign policy led Poland to its 
doom. At the same time there was a Nazification of Gdarisk 
and the almost two million Polish inhabitants of Warmia, Ma- 
sury and Opole Silesia were subjected to extreme hardships 
and repressions. The Nazi ideologist, Alfred Rosenberg, then 
wrote: “Whoever does not view Poland as a deadly enemy, 
ignores a thousand years of German sacrifices and resigns from 
victory.” After 1933 the well-known Nazi professor, Ewald Ban- 
se, openly proclaimed on numerous occasions that: “the only 
way to eliminate the Polish question from the world” would be 
the annexation of Poland. 

All democratic sections of the Polish public protested against 
the pro-Nazi policy of the Sanacja. These included most of the 
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scholars and intellectuals — teachers, professors, writers and 
poets. Condemnation of the government for its internal and 
foreign policies were voiced at meetings and congresses. The 
KPP pointed to the growing danger threatening Poland. Polish 
communists became the initiators and organizers of the anti- 
fascist popular front, of the struggle for democratic rights and 
freedoms. The leading force in this front — said the commu- 
nists — should be the united working class and an organized 
united front of communists, socialists and other workers in 
alliance with the peasant masses and all democratic forces. The 
overthrowing of the Sanacja dictatorship and the creation of 
a popular front government — they stated — will become a 
powerful barrier against the attacks on the workers’ democrat- 
ic rights and will consolidate the cause of peace and progress. 

This programme was advanced by the KPP in June 1934. In 
1935 the party addressed an appeal to the PPS and the Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions calling for unifying in the 
ranks of the working class. 

The political demands of the KPP met with broad response 
throughout the country. In May 1936 a Congress of Cultural 
Workers was held under the slogan of a popular front. Numer- 
ous progressive intellectuals and representatives of the dem- 
ocratic sections of the population participated, among them 
poets and writers like Lucjan Szenwald, a communist, writers 
from the left wing of the PPS — Andrzej Strug, Wanda Wasi- 
lewska and Stanislaw Ryszard Dobrowolski. In addition there 
were Emil Zegadtowicz, who had broken with Sanacja, Julian 
Tuwim, Tadeusz Boy-Zelefski and Henryk Dembinski who 
together with Stefan Jedrychowski, Jerzy Putrament and Ka- 
zimierz Petruszewicz edited the literary-social magazine Po- 
Prostu which was published in Vilna. The ranks of the anti- 
fascist front were also joined by prominent people of the thea- 
tre like Leon Schiller and Bronistaw Dabrowski as well as 
scholars like Professors Stefan Czarnowski, Ryszard Ganszyniec, 
and others. 

Appeals for amnesty for political prisoners issued by pro- 
gressives and communists were signed by the aforementioned 
as well as by the writer Helena Boguszewska, the painter Jan 
Cybis, the poet Konstanty Galczynski and by Irena Kosmowska, 
leader of Wyzwolenie and, later, of the Peasant Party. 
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The struggle against the anti-working class policy of the 
government led to mass strikes in Cracow and Lvov. The strike 
in the Semperit rubber works in 1936 resulted in serious clashes 
with the police. 

A consequence of the disastrous Sanacja policy was the 
radicalization of the PPS rank and file. Within this party a 
left wing was crystallized which gave its support to the idea 
of a united working-class front. This position within the PPS 
was represented by Norbert Barlicki, Adam Prochniak, Stani- 
slaw Dubois, Wanda Wasilewska, Boleslaw Drobner, Andrzej 
Strug, and others. The right wing of the PPS ied by Kazimierz 
Purahi, Tomasz Arciszewski, Jan Kwapinski and Zygmunt Za- 
remba, categorically opposed the creation of a united front 
with the communists. Novertheless, in a number of instances 
a political front of PPS members and of communists did take 
shape despite the attitude of the PPS right-wing leaders. One 
example was in the elections to the Lédz City Council in Sep- 
tember 1936 when the Sanacja suffered a heavy set-back. 
The daily Dziennik Popularny (1936-1937), which had been 
founded by a group of publicists and leaders of the KPP, headed 
by R. Sierpinski, as well as by a number of leading members 
of the PPS headed by Norbert Barlicki, became the tribune of 
struggle for an anti-fascist front. 

The rigth-wing leaders of the Peasant Party led by Maciej 
Rataj, Wincenty Witos (who was then in emigration), Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, Gruszka and others came out against the popular 
front, against combining the forces of the peasantry with those 
of the workers. However, despite their position, the strivings 
for the creation of a popular front became clearly evident in 
certain local organizations of that party and particularly in its 
youth organization Wici. Among those who supported co- 
operation between all democratic forces were Irena Kosmowska, 
Stefan Ignar, Julian Wieczorek, and others. 

The KPP warned theePolish people of the subversive activ- 
ities of the Nazis in Pomerania and Upper Silesia and raised 
an alarm with regard to the threat which Hitlerite Germany 
presented to Poland. “Hitler is encircling Poland,” stated the 
KPP in July 1936. ‘“‘The Nazi coup in Gdansk is a harbinger of 
Poland’s partition, a direct threat to the independence of our 
people.” 
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When the Sktadkowski-Beck government gave its support to 
the intervention of German and Italian fascists against the 
Spanish Republic, Polish democrats, led by the communists, 
called for support to the heroic Spanish people and, in great 
numbers, flocked to the aid of the Republic. Under the slogan 
“For Your Freedom and Ours,” the Polish “Jarostaw Dabrow- 
ski” battalion and Karol Swierczewski — the legendry Gener- 
al Walter — fought at the side of the Spanish Loyalists. The 
KPP pointed out that Poland’s participation in the partitioning 
of Czechoslovakia was a crime which could only lead, in the 
very near future, to the partitioning of Poland. Unfortunately, 
almost two years before the latter event KPP ceased to exist 
as a result of a tragic mistake — its leadership erroneously 
charged with having a number of spies in it — which led to 
the Party’s dissolution by the Third International in 1938. 

At the beginning of 1939 the international situation became 
extremely tense. In March of that year Hitler presented Poland 
with his demands in regard to the “corridor,” threatening war. 

In the face of German aggression, the security of Poland and 
of all Europe could be ensured only by the road then indicated 
by the Soviet Union — through the conclusion of a Soviet- 
British-French defensive alliance with the participation of Po- 
land. The Soviet proposals and the effort to create such an 
alliance were, however, contrary to the Munich appeasement 
policy of the Western powers and the attitude of the Polish 
government. Britain and France sought to draw the Soviet 
Union into war with Germany, but to remain on the sidelines 
themselves. Following several months of British and French 
manoeuvring in their negotiations with the Soviet Union, on 
August 11, 1939, an Anglo-French military mission arrived in 
Moscow, allegedly to conclude an agreement on mutual aid in 
the event of German aggression, irrespective of its direction. 

Hitler, then preparing to attack Poland, feared — though 
without cause — that the Polish government might seek the aid 
of the Soviet Union. He, therefore, desired to ensure against 
such eventuality by concluding a Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact. Proposals to this effect, intermingled with threats, were 
advanced early in July, but were left unanswered. At that time 
the Soviet government still had hopes that a treaty on mutual 
aid with Britain and France would be concluded and that these 
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states would induce the Polish government to permit fhe entry 
of Soviet troops into Polish territory in order to take up battle 
against the Germans. But the military negotiations in Moscow 
finally dashed these hopes. 

In this situation, the Soviet government was compelled to 
accept the German proposal and a non-aggression pact was con- 
cluded. The Soviet government stipulated that in the event 
of war between Poland and Germany the latter will not seize 
the Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Lithuanian regions which were 
part of Poland and that in the event of Poland’s defeat they 
will be occupied by Soviet troops. 

On September 1, 1939, without a formal declaration of war, 
the Nazi armies fell upon Poland. The Polish army had 180 
tanks of poor quality and 420 obsolete aircraft. There were not 
even sufficient rifles to arm the troops. The Germans threw 
2,400 tanks and some 2,000 planes against Poland. Their armour- 
ed and motorized divisions crushed the heroic resistance of 
the Polish soldiers. By September 7th they reached Warsaw, by 
the 15th they occupied Lublin and by the 17th Brest on the Bug 
River. The Polish army ceased to exist as an organized military 
force in the first days of the war. 

The Sanacja government could not count on any help 
from France and Britain. To anyone who soberly appraised the 
appeasement policy of those countries, and especially to the 
ruling clique in Poland who were well aware of the real value 
of Anglo-French treaty obligations towards Poland, the fact 
that in those tragic Semptember days England and France 
abandoned Poland to face German aggression alone could have 
been no surprise. 

Hitler did not fear Poland’s Western “allies” when he launch- 
ed his attack. He withdrew troops and military equipment 
from Germany’s western frontier, leaving it unguarded. 

According to the testimony of Field Marshal Keitel at the 
Nuremberg trials and to other historic documents, in Septem- 
ber 1939 the Germans had barely twenty poorly prepared 
combat divisions on its western frontier. All their better troops, 
all tanks and practically the entire air force were thrown 
against Poland. Facing those meagre German forces in the 
West, on th other side of the western front, stood passively 90 
French divisions, about 2,500 tanks and 10,000 guns. In addition 
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3,000 French and British aircraft, at least twenty British divi- 
sions and several thousand tanks and guns were then available 
for an attack on Germany. 

Nevertheless, the Polish people had to rely only on its own 
forces. It was impossible to defend the country by sending 
cavalry units against tanks. There were not enough weapons or 
ammunition for the hundreds of thousands of patriots, young 
and old, who desired to defend the country. No one knew what 
had happened to the millions of zlotys, in cash and valuables, 
which in a burst of patriotism had been donated in 1939 by the 
Polish people for the purchase of weapons and equipment for 
the army and air force. 

The Polish soldier fulfilled his duties towards the country 
and the people. The September campaign showed the possibili- 
ties of defence and struggle. The poet Wladyslaw Broniewski, 
giving expression to the patriotism of the working people, 
wrote in April 1939 in his famous poem Bagnet na bron (Fix 
Bayonets): 


“Unsettled wrongs remaining in our fatherland 
Will not be cancelled even by alien hand, 
But no one will refuse to shed his blood, 
We'll drain it from our hearts and song.” 


The defence of Westerplatte, Warsaw, Modlin and Kutno, the 
bravery in battle, the vehement resistance of the Polish soldier 
everywhere will forever remain a most glorious chapter of 
the heroism of the people in the struggle for freedom. 

However, despite this heroism, Poland crushed by Nazi bar- 
barism, was compelled to yield. 
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The Fight Against Nazi Occupation and for National 
and Social Liberation 
(ILLUSTRATIONS 107-116) 


The Nazi attack on Poland in September 1939 inaugurated 
a five-year period of murderous occupation and of heroic strug- 
gle of the Polish people for freedom and independence. 

The Nazis used every means of violence and physical exter- 
mination in order to transform Poland into a colony. ‘From 
now on,” said the Governor-General Hans Frank, ‘‘the political 
role of the Polish nation is ended. It is our aim that the very 
concept Polak be erased for centuries to come. Neither the 
Republic nor any other form of Polish state will ever be reborn. 
Poland will be treated as a colony and Poles will become slaves 
in the German empire.” 

One of the first acts of the Nazis was the decree of October 
8, 1939, by means of which the Poznan region, Pomerania, Si- 
lesia, the Dabrowa Basin, Kuyavia, part of Mazovia, the Plock 
district, part of Lodz Province and the western areas of Cra- 
cow Province were directly incorporated into the Reich as al- 
legedly ancient German territories. The rest of Poland was 
organized as a so-called Government General. 

Everything Polish was removed from the regions incorporated 
into the Reich, including the mass deportation of Poles. Those 
who remained were forced to renounce their Polish citizenship 
and accept German nationality. The Poles living in the Govern- 
ment General were to form — as Hitler said — ‘‘a reservation, 
a vast Polish labour camp. Poles will never be raised to a high- 
er level...” 

Terror became the basic means of operation by the German 
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occupation authorities. Hundreds of thousands of Poles were 
taken to Germany for forced labour. The Nazis shot thousands 
without trial. Millions of Poles and Jews met their death in 
the concentration camps at Auschwitz (OSwiecim), Majdanek and 
elsewhere. Looting and mass murders were a daily occurrence. 

Soon other European nations fell victim to the brutal Nazi 
regime. In mid-1941 Germany launched its bestial attack on 
the Soviet Union. But this time the Nazi concept of blitz- 
krieg collapsed. Their plans to rout the Soviet army and 
destroy the social system in the USSR did not succeed. They 
also failed in their attempts to isolate the Soviet Union from 
other European and American countries which were waging 
war against fascism. A great anti-Nazi coalition was formed. Its 
joint effort and especially the great sacrifices of the Soviet 
people brought defeat of the enemy of mankind. The victory 
of the Soviet army at Stalingrad marked the beginning of its 
victorious march westward. 

From the very beginning of the occupation the Polish people 
waged a struggle against the Nazis. Polish soldiers fought along- 
side the Western allies in France, Norway, Africa and 
elsewhere on land, sea, and in the air. All the way from the 
Maginot Line to the Pyrenees Polish units fought in the defence 
of France. Many Polish soldiers remained in France after that 
country’s capitulation in order to fight in the resistance move- 
ment together with French patriots. Polish pilots successfully 
defended the skies over London and the shores of Britain, 
thereby winning the gratitude of the British people. 

The émigré Polish government, led by General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, directed the Polish armed forces in France and later 
in Britain. The Sikorski government was of a bourgeois dem- 
ocratic character and in the intent of its creators was supposed 
to include all sections of the nation. However, despite its dec- 
larations it did not break with Sanacja though some of its 
members were sharply critical of the pre-September govern- 
ment, laying upon it full blame for the 1939 defeat. 

General Wiadystaw Sikorski had the support of a large sec- 
tion of the Polish people who saw in him the personification 
of changes from the regime of 1939. Realistically evaluating the 
situation, General Sikorski favoured political cooperation and 
alliance with the Soviet Union. But the policy pursued by the 
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reactionary Polish forces abroad and in the country, who regard- 
ed the Soviet Union, equally with Germany, as “the enemy 
of Poland,” led to a rupture of the relations established by 
the Sikorski government with the Soviet Union. The mysterious 
and tragic death of General Sikorski, in 1943, made it easier 
for the “London Government” to pursue an anti-Soviet policy. 

Parallel with the formation of a Polish government and army 
abroad all kinds of clandestine political and military organiza- 
tions were formed within the occupied country. The main 
agencies of the émigré government were the Delegatura Rzq- 
du (the government’s representative within the country) and 
the Union of Armed Struggle (ZWZ) which later was transform- 
ed into the Home Army (AK). It is not possible to enumerate 
all the organizations and groups which emerged at that time. 
A list of new parties, organizations and groups which conducted 
underground activities during the occupation would contain 
some 600 names. The backbone of the resistance movement was 
at first composed of military men and its leadership came from 
the middle and higher ranks of Polish officers. Time and again 
hundreds of resistance fighters were arrested by the Gestapo. 
Despite this, thousands of nameless boys and girls swelled the 
ranks of the Home Army which developed into a considerable 
force. The official ideology of AK was based on the theory of 
“two enemies” according to which the Polish people were to 
conduct a struggle on two fronts — against Germany and 
against the Soviet Union. But before this struggle could be 
waged it was necessary to wait until Germany and the USSR 
had bled each other white. This was a basically false conception, 
contrary to the interests of the Polish people. It was this concept 
which was responsible for the orders calling to the underground 
armed forces in Poland to pursue a ‘‘wait and see” policy. 

In addition to the London agencies, activity was also carried 
on by groups of communists who, in 1942, established the Polish 
Workers’ Party (PPR). Already in 1940 the working class an- 
swered the Nazi terror with spontaneous, large-scale industrial 
sabotage. This struggle took various forms, such as keeping 
labour productivity as low as possible, damaging machines and 
equipment, inventing reasons for stopping work, etc. Railway- 
men disorganized transport and often trains which were due 
to go eastward were dispatched westward and vice versa. The 
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peasants sabotaged the compulsory deliveries to the Germans. 
Communists, patriots from the socialist and peasant movements 
as well as some members of ZWZ took an active part in this 
campaign of sobotage. Another form of resistance was the clan- 
destine education organized and conducted by Polish teachers 
and scholars. The driving force in this anti-fascist struggle was 
the PPR whose leadership included Marceli Nowotko, Pawet 
Finder, Matgorzata Fornalska and Wtadystaw Gomutka. At its 
roots were the activities of the various revolutionary under- 
ground organizations, such as the “Society of Friends of the 
Soviet Union,” ‘Hammer and Sickle,” ‘‘Union of Struggle for 
Liberation,” ‘‘Front of Struggle for Our Freedom and Yours,” 
‘People’s Poland,” and numerous others. On the basis of their 
organizational foundation and creative endeavours, especially 
of the “Union of Struggle for Liberation,” the Polish Workers’ 
Party was formed in 1942. Contrary to the lies spread by the 
London group in the country and abroad, alleging that the 
PPR was a “lavishly paid agent of Moscow,” during the entire 
period of its activities the party never received any outside aid. 
On the other hand, the organizations of the London group were 
generously financed by the Western powers through the medium 
of the émigré government and otherwise. There was a similar 
situation with regard to arms and other military equipment. 

The fate of the Polish nation was directly dependent on 
events on the eastern front. The PPR, as a consistently revo- 
lutionary party, viewed the Soviet Union as the fighter for 
victory over Hitlerism and world fascism. It was well aware 
that cooperation and alliance with the USSR will, even after 
the war, be a guarantee of Poland’s security. For that reason 
such a demand was contained within its programme. In its 
programmatic appeal of January 1942, the PPR acknowledged 
the agreement between the émigré government and the Soviet 
Union as correct and proper. The PPR took this stand though 
it fully understood the class character of the émigré govern- 
ment and knew of the infamous move of General Wtadysiaw 
Anders who, on the eve of the battle of Stalingrad, led the 
Polish army out of the Soviet Union. For the PPR sought the 
formation of a broad national front in the struggle against 
the Nazis and called upon all patriots to unite their forces 
tewards that end. It held the view that the national front 
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should be directed by the working class. Thus the PPR strove 
for cooperation with the various political organizations on behalf 
of the common national interests of all patriots. In putting 
forward this programme the PPR did not conceal its social and 
political aims, advancing the slogan of a struggle for a People’s 
Poland. The PPR established a military organization called the 
People’s Guard (GL) which, from the spring of 1942, waged a 
battle against the occupation forces. The strength and authority 
of the GL grew with its successes. The guardsmen established 
contacts with the Peasants’ Battalions (BCh) and also with 
units of the Home Army although the political leadership of 
the AK and the right-wing leaders of the peasants’ movement 
were opposed to such cooperation. The PPR and the People’s 
Guard developed extensive political and military activities in 
Upper Silesia which were of considerable significance for the 
future fate of this region. 

Many leading officials of the working-class movement — and 
leaders of the PPR — like Pawel Finder and Matgorzata For- 
nalska, leaders of the Polish Workers’ Socialist Party (RPPS) 
as well as of the Union of Fighting Youth (ZWM), which was 
formed at the initiative of the PPR, met their death at the 
hands of Nazi murderers. Many communists, Poles and Jews, 
laid down their lives in the heroic but hopeless uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1943, the National Home Council (KRN) 
was organized in Warsaw; it was composed of representatives 
of the PPR, the PPS-Left as well as various radical, peasant 
and democratic groupings. Bolestaw Bierut, a member of the 
Central Committee of the PPR, was chosen for the post of 
Chairman of the Home Council. The declaration of KRN stated 
that at the appropriate time a provisional government would 
be established which would carry out major economic, social 
and political changes in the country. 

The patriotic and democratic forces in the country rallied 
aroud the KRN, creating a broad national front in the struggle 
against the Nazis. At the initiative of the KRN, between Jan- 
uary and July 1944, People’s Councils were all over the 
country: in provinces, counties, towns, rural communities as 
well as factories. These were composed of representatives of 
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the PPR, RPPS, the “People’s Will” (radical wing of the Peas- 
ant Party), the Peasants’ Battalions, Home Army, as well as 
other patriots. In mid-1944 left-wing groupings which formed 
a political body under the name of Centralization of Socialist, 
Democratic and Syndicalist Parties agreed to join the KRN. 

The fascist elements of the ‘‘National Armed Forces,’ who 
denounced working-class leaders to the Nazis, started a fratri- 
cidal struggle against the PPR and the People’s Guard. 

As is evident from numerous documents and publications, 
already in 1942 a special unit was set up at the headquarters 
of AK to collect information concerning the PPR and members 
of the People’s Guard, to prepare lists of names and to inspire, 
anti-communist propaganda. In 1943 a special section was set 
up for this purpose at the Information and Propaganda Bureau 
of the AK headquarters and later an anti-communist committee 
(so-called Antyk) to organize and coordinate the struggle 
against the PPR and to slander the Soviet Union. To counter- 
poise the KRN, the representatives of the London government 
within the country established a ‘Council of National Unity” 
which in its programme rejected the radical social reforms and 
did not agree to friendly cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

The leadership of the PPR, which was headed by Wladyslaw 
Gomutka, repeatedly extended its hand to all honest patriots 
calling upon them to take up a joint struggle against the Nazis. 

Meanwhile, in the Soviet Union, where there was a large 
number of Poles, the Union of Polish Patriots (ZPP) was form- 
ed in 1943. The major role in its organization was played by 
Polish communists. The Soviet government gave its consent to 
the request of the ZPP for the creation of a Polish army on 
Soviet territory. In May 1943 the First Polish Division, (named 
after Tadeusz Kosciuszko), commanded by General Berling, 
was formed. Beginning with the battle at Lenino this division 
fought alongside the Soviet army in the heavy battles against 
the Germans. The Union of Polish Patriots, like the PPR 
within the country, advocated the creation of a democratic 
Poland without capitalists and landlords and the basing of the 
independent Poland on aid and friendship of the Soviet Union. 
In May 1944 the Soviet government recognized the National 
Home Council as the representative of the Polish nation and 
promised assistance to the People’s Army. (The People’s Army 
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was organized chiefly from units of the People’s Guard, the 
RPPS militia, of the Peasants’ Battalions and some units of the 
Home Army in Silesia). General Michal Rola-Zymierski was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the People’s Army and Gener- 
al Witold Franciszek Joézwiak its chief of staff. The People’s 
Army grew continuously and by mid-1944 had 50,000 men. 

The People’s Army, directed by the KRN, waged many a bat- 
tle with the German army. In the course of 1944 units of the 
People’s Army conducted 904 military operations of which 120 
were major battles in which 20,000 Germans were killed. 

The day of liberation was drawing near. The offensive of 
the Soviet Army continued successfully. In the West the Allies 
opened a second front and there Poles participated in the bat- 
tles against the German and Italian forces, thus making their 
contribution to the cause of Poland’s liberation. At the beginnig 
of 1944 the II Polish Corps was transferred from Egypt to 
Italy where between May 11 and 18 it participated in the attack 
on Monte Cassino, capturing the monastery and thus opening 
the road to Rome. On July 17 and 18 of that year the II Corps 
captured Ancona. Also in that year the I Polish Armoured 
Division took part in the Allied invasion of northern France. 
It fought at Caen, in the battle of Falaise and later in Belgium 
and Holland. The Parachute Brigade took part in the difficult 
air-borne operations of the Allied forces at Arnhem (September 
21-25, 1944), suffering great losses. Everywhere the Polish 
soldiers and officers demonstrated their bravery and sacrifices, 
shedding their blood along the route of the battles with the 
fascists. After the end of the war the Polish Armed Forces 
were disbanded, most of the men returning to Poland. 

In July 1944 the Soviet army launched a new offensive, 
liberating a part of Polish territory. Polish and Soviet partisans 
played an important role in liberating the Lublin region. 

On July 22, 1944, the National Home Council established the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation (PKWN). The mani- 
festo proclaimed by the PKWN recognized the National Home 
Council and the Polish Workers’ Party as the source of power. 

The PKWN manifesto opened the era of people’s rule in in- 
dependent Poland. The echo of the manifesto reached the Polish 
regions which were still under the yoke of Nazi occupation. 

In this situation the Home Army headquarters, in agree- 
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ment with the representatives of the London government, is- 
sued an order to start an uprising in Warsaw. Its aim was the 
assumption of power before the victorious offensive of the So- 
viet army and of the Polish units could open a road to Warsaw 
for the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 

It was obvious that the Soviet army after an exhausting 
offensive had to catch its breath and prepare for the final 
onslaught against the German army. Despite the matchless 
heroism of the insurrectionary units of the Home Army and 
the People’s Army, the bravery of the Warsaw inhabitants, 
the aid of the British and Polish Air Force from the West and 
of the Soviet and Polish armies in the form of supplies dropped 
from the air and bridgeheads on the left bank of the Vistula — 
the uprising capitulated after 63 days of fighting. 

A tragic result of the Warsaw Uprising was that hundreds 
of thousands of people fell heroically and Warsaw was put to 
the torch. The responsibility for this great tragedy lies upon 
the shoulders of the Home Army politicians, led by General 
Bor-Komorowski, and upon the émigré government headed by 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 

In January 1945 the Soviet army launched a new offensive 
which broke through the strong German defence lines in the 
Masurian region, on the Narew and Vistula rivers. The Polish 
capital — heroic Warsaw — was liberated on January 17. 

On January 19 Cracow was liberated and on the 28th of that 
month the Nazi army was thrown out of Upper Silesia. 

During February the Soviet army and the Polish units fight- 
ing alongside it liberated the entire Masurian region, a large 
part of Pomerania and Wielkopolska including Poznan. In 
March, Koszalin, Kolobrzeg, Gdynia and Gdansk were liberat- 
ed, on April 28 Szczecin was freed and on May 7 the Nazi 
garrison in Wroclaw capitulated. The Poles entered Berlin from 
the east and a Polish flag was unfurled, alongside the Soviet 
flag, atop the Brandenburg Gate. Allied units entered Berlin 
from the west. 

May 9, 1945, marked the victory over Nazism. All of Poland 
was free. Thanks to the cooperation of the Polish and Soviet 
armed forces the ancient Polish lands in the west were returned 
to the Polish Republic. A new era in the history of our nation 
was begun. 
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(ILLUSTRATIONS 117-126) 


When, in the second half of July 1944, the Soviet Army and 
the First Polish Army, fighting alongside it, liberated the east- 
ern part of Poland, lying on the right bank of the Vistula 
River, objective conditions were created which made it possible 
for the revolutionary forces concentrated around the National 
Home Council (KRN) to set up people’s rule. On July 22, 1944, 
the KRN, which fulfilled the function of a substitute for Par- 
liament, established the Polish Committee of National Liberation 
(PKWN), the first people’s government in the thousand-year 
history of Poland. The revolutionary democratic forces, repre- 
sented by the communists organized in the Polish Workers’ 
Party (PPR), the left-wing socialists, radical peasant leaders 
and groups of progressive intellectuals, served as the political 
base of the KRN and PKWN. The new political situation creat- 
ed an opportunity for the left-wing socialists to reconstitute 
the Polish Socialist Party — PPS — (September 1944) which 
differed from its pre-war predecessor in that it had a positive 
approach towards cooperation with the communists and towards 
an alliance with the USSR, as well as in its radical conception 
of Poland’s political system, a conception contrary to that which 
prevailed before the war. In this same period the radical peas- 
ant leaders convened a congress which established a new left- 
wing Peasant Party (SL). The main planks in its programme 
called for an immediate agrarian reform and for an alliance 
with the working class. This new organization disassociated 
itself completely from the right-wing party bearing the same 
name, which remained underground and waged a struggle 
against the PKWN. The progressive intellectuals set up the 
Democratic Party (SD). 

The four above-mentioned parties: the PPR, PPS, SL and 
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SD, formed the coalition upon which the PKWN was founded. 
There were a number of youth organizations linked with these 
political parties — the Union of Fighting Youth (ZWM) with 
the PPR, the Youth Organization of the Society of Workers’ 
Universities (OMTUR) linked with the PPS, the Union of Rural 
Youth — (WICI) with the SL and the Union of Democratic 
Youth with the SD. 

The programme of the coalition was formulated in the man- 
ifesto of the Polish Committee of National Liberation, issued 
on July 22, 1944. (Since then this day is celebrated as a na- 
tional holiday). The Manifesto proclaimed that the only source 
of power in Poland is the KRN. This signified that the émigré 
London government had no right to designate itself the repre- 
sentative of the nation and its legal authority. The Manifesto 
invalidated the undemocratic constitution of April 1935 and 
acknowledged the legal validity of the constitution of March 
17, 1921. The PKWN proclaimed complete national liberation 
from the Nazi yoke and freeing of the ancient Polish lands on 
the Baltic Sea and Odra River as its supreme task. At the same 
time the Manifesto advocated democratization of the country’s 
social and political life, emphasizing that ‘democratic freedoms 
cannot serve the enemies of democracy.” It proclaimed the need 
to appropriate, without compensation, the large German estates 
and to distribute these among the peasants and agricultural 
workers. It further provided that the main and largest indust- 
rial, commercial and transport enterprises, as well as the banks 
and forests were to be placed under provisional State admini- 
stration. 

In respect to foreign policy the Manifesto proclaimed the 
need for a lasting alliance with the Soviet Union and Czech- 
oslovakia, mutual] understanding and regulation of the Polish- 
Soviet frontier which should become a line of friendly neigh- 
bourliness and not one dividing us from our neighbours. 
This regulation should be carried out in accordance with the 
principle: ‘‘Polish lands to Poland — the Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian and Lithuanian lands to the Soviet Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and Lithuania.” With other countries, and especially with Brit- 
ain, the United States and France, the new Poland desired 
cooperation and friendly relations. 

The émigré government, as well as its component political 
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parties, including WRN (Freedom, Equality, Independence), had 
a relatively advanced programme of reforms. However, these 
very people had been in positions of power during the various 
pre-war periods and had never implemented their radical- 
bourgeois reforms, although they had proclaimed them. During 
the twenty inter-war years the Seym did nothing to ensure and 
carry out these reforms (e.g., the agrarian reform). And once 
again empty promises, which they never intended to fulfill. 

On the other hand, the KRN and PKWN drew all political 
and socio-economic conclusions from the experiences of the past. 

Contrary to the unrealistic and, from the Polish viewpoint, 
even harmful alliances concluded before 1939 (treaty with 
Nazi Germany — foreign policy of Pitsudski and Beck), the 
People’s Government, in 1944 and in the years which followed, 
based itself upon such alliances which brought political, mili- 
tary and economic results. The same was true of the direction 
of Poland’s economic and social development. Before 1939 the 
countryside was the source of the impoverishment of the entire 
community. After 1944 there was a fundamental economic 
reconstruction of the country and its transformation into an 
industrial-agricultural state. 

The Manifesto of the PKWN was a programme of a People’s 
State founded on a workers and peasants alliance. Though the 
Manifesto did not directly proclaim the construction of Social- 
ism in Poland, a large part of industry owned by foreign cap- 
ital, especially German capital, was expropriated. The People’s 
State decided to take over this property and, thus, laid the 
foundation for a socialist transformation. 

A few days after its formation the PKWN was recognized 
by the Soviet government and on July 26, 1944, both parties 
signed an agreement in regards to the relations between the 
command of the Soviet Army and the Polish authorities. 

This document stressed the principle of Poland’s sovereignty 
over Polish territories liberated by the Soviet Union. The USSR 
was the first state to grant official recognition to the PKWN. 

The PKWN performed all the functions of the supreme organ 
of the State executive power. Its activities were concentrated 
upon fulfilment of the provisions of the Manifesto. On the basis 
of the KRN Act of July 21, 1944, the PKWN united the Polish 
army set up in the USSR with the People’s Army, which fought 
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underground, and placed it under KRN leadership. In this way 
the Polish People’s Army (WP) was created. Its arms and equip- 
ment were supplied by the Soviet Union. Because of the 
shortage of officers the Polish Army, in its first period, availed 
itself of the help of Soviet instructors. The new officers’ corps 
was recruited from among the people and expressed the unity 
of the army with the people. It also included numerous officers 
who, during World War II, fought in Polish units on various 
battlefronts. 

Poland’s pre-war state apparatus was largely destroyed by 
the Nazis. A new state apparatus had to be created which could 
implement the democratic tasks mapped out by the Manifesto. 
This new state apparatus was created from among people who 
gave evidence of their abilities whilst carrying out the reforms 
in the country as well as from the old, qualified officials who 
loyally cooperated with the new People’s State. The PKWN 
decree of August 21, 1944, established the procedure for the 
creation of general administrative organs of the lst and 2nd 
levels (1st level — county administration headed by a starosta 
— elder; 2nd level — provincial office headed by a voivode — 
governor). Formally the PKWN made no changes as compared 
with the state which prevailed prior to 1939. But the KRN Act 
cf September 11, 1944, on the organization and scope of activity 
of the People’s Councils, introduced significant changes in the 
principles regulating the system of territorial self-government. 
The village, town, county and provincial People’s Councils 
were authorized to plan public activities and to exercise control 
over the executive organs of the government and local authori- 
ties. Until general elections were held the Councils were 
composed of delegates representing political, civic and profes- 
sional organizations, as well as cooperative, education, cultural 
and other institutions. In view of the vacancy in the office of 
the President of the Republic of Poland his prerogatives were 
turned over, on the strength of the Act of Semptember 11, 1944, 
to the President of the KRN (Bolestaw Bierut), who, at the same 
time, was Marshal of the Seym. In order to wage a struggle 
against the anti-democratic forces and bandits a Public Secu- 
ay Office was set up and the Citizens’ Militia was subordinat- 
ed to it. 
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In carrying out its programme the PKWN immediately plac- 
ed most industrial establishments and all banks under pro- 
visional state administration. On September 6, 1944, it issued 
a decree on agrarian reform which expropriated, without com- 
pensation, all landed estates with more than 50 hectares of 
agricultural land (in the eastern part of the country) or 100 
hectares of total land in the provinces of Poznan, Pomerania 
and Silesia. In all 9,707 estates in the old Polish territories were 
divided. In conformance with this decree 2,384,000 hectares of 
agricultural land were turned over to peasants in these old 
Polish territories and, somewhat later, 3,685,000 hectares were 
distributed in the regained territories. A total of 19,988 estates 
with an area of some 8,000,000 hectares were thus divided. 
1,068,400 peasant and agricultural workers’ families received 
over 6,000,000 hectares of land. On December 12, 1944, the 
PKWN issued a decree on the taking over by the state, without 
compensation, of forests and forest lands of over 25 hectares. 

Because of the requirements of the war and the vast dev- 
astation of the country the PKWN, in order to provide for 
the needs of the armed forces and urban population, placed 
upon the peasantry the obligation to make deliveries in kind 
(decrees of August 22nd and 31st, 1944). But, even in this, a 
policy of preferential treatment was applied towards the smaller 
farm holdings. The smallest were granted the greatest relief — 
e.g., the delivery quota of those from 2 to 5 hectares was reduc- 
ed by 33-50 per cent. Deliveries included grain, potatoes, live- 
stock, milk and hay. 

The division of the landed estates evoked a sharp struggle 
with the anti-democratic forces who, in the interests of the 
Jandowners, fought ruthlessly against the agrarian reform. The 
underground launched the slogan: Don’t take the land, for the 
distribution is illegal! Don’t take the land from the outsiders, 
for that is treason! In an effort to deceive the peasants the sto- 
ry was spread that the land would be divided by the “legal 
government” upon its return from emigration. Making use of 
the extensive network of underground centres, which, by means 
of moral and physical blackmail as well as terror exerted pres- 
sure upon the peasants, the reactionary elements attempted to 
create a mood of uncertainty and passivity. But the participa- 
tion of workers’ and soldiers’ brigades soon dispelled the fears 
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and hesitation of the peasantry. The elimination of the econom- 
ic foundation of the most reactionary social class — the land- 
owners — destroyed its political position. The agrarian reform 
brought large sections of the rural population closer to the 
People’s State. 

The London émigré government endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the PKWN was not capable of administering the country, 
that it could evoke no response among the people and was 
in no position to ensure any kind of order within the liberated 
territories. With this aim it called for resistance to all regula- 
tions issued by the PKWN, organized a boycott of civil servants, 
and called upon the young people to evade military service and 
upon the peasants to refuse obligatory deliveries. These activi- 
ties of the reactionaries considerably hampered the work of the 
People’s State but did not paralyze it. The anti-democratic 
elements took advantage of the trials and tribulations arising 
from the destruction and disorganization caused by the five- 
year-long war, by the occupation and consequent demoraliza- 
tion and mistrust of any authority. But, despite these obstacles, 
the basic goals mapped out by the PKWN were fulfilled. 

In order to safeguard democratic achievements from the 
terrorist reactionary underground, appropriate decrees were 
issued on the strength of which particularly harmful anti-state 
activities were punished severely, including the imposition of 
the death sentence (decree of October 30, 1944 on the defence 
of the state). Prior to that (August 28, 1944) the PKWN dis- 
solved clandestine military organizations which had been active 
during the occupation and the length of service of each member 
of these organizations was taken into account. To counteract 
the growing terrorism, a special military unit, the Public Se- 
curity Corps, was formed in the spring of 1945 and at the out- 
set of the following year the Citizens’ Militia Voluntary Reserve 
(ORMO) was established as an auxiliary of the organs which 
guarded public security and order. (At the end of 1946 ORMO 
had a force of 100,000, chiefly workers and peasants). 

Two amnesties — August 2, 1945, and February 22, 1947 — 
were an effective means of reducing the armed underground. 
These provided an opportunity for members of the clandestine 
organizations, the history of which, in most instances, went 
back to the period of the occupation, to leave the underground 
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and return to a normal, legal life. About 42,000 took advantage 
of the first amnesty and almost as many came out into the 
open following the second. In all about 80,000 took advantage 
of the two amnesties. Apart from small groups the underground 
ceased to exist. 

By an act of December 31, 1944, the National Home Council 
appointed the Provisional Government of the Polish Republic in 
place of the PKWN. The Provisional Government was to con- 
tinue the work of its predecessor, as outlined in the Manifesto. 
Edward Osobka-Morawski, former chairman of the PKWN, was 
appointed Chairman of the Council of Ministers. Wiadyslaw 
Gomutka — popularly known as Wieslaw, General Secretary 
of the Polish Workers’ Party, became first Deputy-Chairman. 

The authority of the Provisional Government extended over 
all Polish territories — from the Bug to the Odra and Nysa 
rivers and from the Carpathian Mountains to the Baltic Sea. 

The question of the Polish frontiers was settled by the 
Allies whilst the war was still on. Poland’s eastern frontiers 
were, in fact, approved by the representatives of the United 
States, Britain and the Soviet Union at the Teheran Confer- 
ence when the “Curzon Line,” advanced by the West European 
countries in 1919-1920, was accepted as a basis for the frontier 
demarcation. In this manner ethnographic non-Polish terri- 
tories were joined with the Byelorussian and Ukrainian So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. 

The question of the western frontiers was a subject of con- 
tention among the representatives of the USSR, the U.S.A. and 
Britain at the secret Teheran conference in 1943. The Soviet 
Union favoured setting the frontiers of the independent Polish 
State along the line of the Odra and Nysa rivers. Polish com- 
munists, within the country, and the leaders of the Union of 
Polish Patriots in the USSR, also demanded the establishment 
of the frontier on the Odra. This concept was also supported 
by Polish democrats who spent the war years in England. 
Among these was General Wladyslaw Sikorski. 

At its first session, at the turn of 1943-1944, the National 
Home Council included the struggle for the liberation of the 
Polish people on the Piast lands of Silesia and Pomerania in 
the programme of its activities. 

At the Yalta Conference (February 1945) the representatives 
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of the United States and Britain accepted the proposal to grant 
Poland the western and northern territories. 

Acceptance by the United States and Britain of the western 
frontiers which were set “‘to the east on a line running from 
the Baltic Sea, along the Odra and western Nysa to the Czech- 
oslovak border” finally came at the Potsdam Conference. This 
decision was also influenced by the fact that these regions had 
already been taken over by Poland. 

At first the United States and Britain intended to treat the 
taking over of the administration of the regained territories as 
an occupation of German territory. The Anglo-American con- 
ception of a ‘fifth zone of occupation’ was meant to retain, 
and even make possible the return of a large number of Ger- 
mans to the territories along the Odra. But the Soviet position 
emerged victorious. This was of decisive significance for the 
Potsdam decisions in regard to Poland, chiefly in regards to 
the question of resettling the Germans who still remained in 
those areas. The relative clause of the Potsdam Agreement 
states in this respect: ‘‘The three governments, having consid- 
ered the question in all its aspects, recognize that the transfer 
to Germany of the German population, or elements thereof 
remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will have 
to be undertaken.” 

The resolution adopted by the Allied Control Council on 
November 20, 1945 declared: ‘‘The entire German population 
which is to be transferred from Poland (3,500,000 people) will 
be admitted to the Soviet and British zones of occupation in 
Germany.” This point of the resolution, in a categoric and fi- 
nal manner, gave Poland, forever, the Western Territories as 
compensation. The number of Germans, estimated at 3.5 million 
was, in fact, 1.3 million higher than the actual number. For, 
actually, just over 2.2 million were transferred — out of these 
1.2 million were from Silesia. Thus, as a result of Soviet policy 
and its acceptance by the United States, Britain and, later, 
France, Poland obtained, at Potsdam, confirmation of its fron- 
tiers on the Odra and Nysa rivers. 

The shortening of the western frontiers from the pre-war 
1,912 km. to 462 km. and their foundation upon geographical 
boundaries is of prime significance in view of the elimination 
of the East Prussian enclave and the return of Warmia and 
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the Masurian region to Poland. The seacoast of People’s Poland, 
which now stretches for 857 km., or 469 km. as the crow flies, 
is more than five times longer than that of 1939. Poland now 
has some 20 ports and two bays — Szczecin and Gdansk. The 
inclusion of all Silesian mines within Polish frontiers formed 
the basis for the country’s rapid economic development and its 
transformation from an agricultural to an industrial-agricultur- 
ral state. 

The starting point for the reconstruction of Poland and of 
the Western Territories was not easy. The balance sheet of the 
losses and devastations suffered by Poland during World War 
II did not discourage the people, although these losses were 
indeed catastrophic. 

The scope of the tasks which faced the Polish people can 
best be presented by certain figures. As a result of the war 54 
per cent of the urban housing (more than 150,000 buildings) 
and 27.5 per cent of the rural homes (about 134,000) in the 
Western Territories were in ruins. Towns like Glogow, Ko- 
strzyn, Kolobrzeg and others were almost completely destroyed, 
Wroclaw was 75 per cent destroyed, Szczecin and Gdansk 50 
per cent. The value of the losses in housing amounted to 
6,800,000,000 pre-war zlotys. Out of 10,707 km. of railway tracks 
7,563 km. had been rendered useless and out of 60,620 bridges 
33,355, including the largest, had been blown up. Industry was 
60-70 per cent destroyed and out of 9,225 industrial enterprises 
6,727 lay in ruins. 3,500,000 hectares of cultivated land (one- 
third of the total) had been mined. In 1945 there were, in the 
Western Territories, 89,000 horses (10 per cent of the 1938 
number), 273,000 head of cattle (7.7 per cent) and 195,000 pigs 
(4 per cent). 3,800,000 hectares of land lay fallow. Such was 
the condition of the Western Territories when they were re- 
gained by Poland in 1945. 

Poland lost 6,000,000 of its citizens during the war, of whom 
5,300,000 were murdered by the Nazis in prisons, concentration 
camps and mass executions. Its losses during those years were 
most grievous. Out of a 1939 population of 35,000,000 some 
23,900,000 remained in 1945. (After the alteration of the eastern 
frontier about 5,000,000 Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Lithu- 
anians who, up to 1939, were citizens of Poland found them- 
selves within the Soviet borders). Despite such enormous losses in 
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life, 4,500,000 people settled in the Western Territories during 
the years 1945-1948. Together with the one million indigenous 
Poles, who had not yielded to the centuries of Germanization 
(the largest centres were in the Opole region, Upper Silesia 
and Olsztyn Province, they totalled 65 per cent of the pre-war 
population of these regions. One-third, that is 1,500,000 of the 
settlers, were repatriates from the Soviet Union and about 
200,000 came from west European and other countries. At the 
same time more than two million Germans were transferred 
to Germany and about half a million Byelorussians and Ukrai- 
nians to the USSR. 1948 marked the end of the period of large 
migratory and repatriation movements. However, due to the 
highest natural increase in Europe and in Poland, (20-30 per 
thousand of population) 1,690,000 children were born during the 
eleven years from 1948 to 1958 (settlers in the Western Ter- 
ritories were predominantly young and adventurous people). 
Because of the continued influx of settlers the poplution of the 
Western Territories in 1960 reached 7,800,000, or 92 per cent of 
the 1939 figure, of which one-third had been born there. The 
area of the Western Territories is 101,513 square km., or 32.4 
per cent of Poland’s total area. 

Whereas in 1939 some 700,000 people were employed in the 
industry of those regions, by 1958 the number had risen to 
about one million. The output of electric power has grown 
from 3,900 million kw-h to 6,530 million kw-h in 1957, of steel 
ingots from 520,000 tons to 1,155,000, of metal-cutting machine 
tools from 1,320 units to 8,741, and of railway goods wagons 
from 515 to 10,868. 

Clearly, the above results could be achieved only thanks to 
hard work and considerable investments. The new social and 
economic system was largely responsible for releasing this 
great social energy. By the decree of April 13, 1945, the People’s 
State compelled war profiteers to contribute to the needs of 
the community through a special tax on their war-derived 
wealth (from 15-75 per cent of their accrued income). In No- 
vember 1946 the ‘‘National Contribution for the Reconstruction 
of the Regained Territories” yielded over 13,000 million zlotys. 

In spring 1945 the authorities were faced with tremendous 
difficulties. The economy plundered by the Nazis and devastat- 
ed by the war, was short of raw materials, transport equip- 
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ment, etc. The consequent unemployment and inadequate sup- 
ply of food for the towns, coupled with a number of necessary, 
though unpopular, economic decisions by the government, such 
as the invalidation of the occupation currency, were utilized 
by the reactionaries to launch a new propaganda campaign. 

Reactionary elements, taking advantage of the difficulties 
resulting from the war, sought to disorganize social and eco- 
nomic life through propaganda, sabotage of government regu- 
lations and incitement of strikes and disorder. In the country- 
side the reactionary propaganda induced part of the peasantry 
to evade obligatory deliveries and reactivated the armed under- 
ground which organized terroristic assaults and the killing of 
politically active workers, peasants and representatives of the 
new government, 

This terror reached its highest peak in the provinces of Bia- 
tystek, Lublin, Rzesz6w, Warsaw, Cracow and Kielce. During 
1945-1948 these terroristic bands carried out numerous attacks, 
murdering some 15,000 people (the greatest number, about 
7,000, in 1945). This situation was further aggravated by the 
activities of the Ukrainian Insurrectionary Army (UPA) — a 
fascist organization concentrated in the south-east border re- 
gions and comprised chiefly of elements who had collaborated 
with the Nazis. The aim of all these armed underground groups 
was the restoration of the capitalist system. The struggle imposed 
on the country by the reactionary forces was indeed intense and 
in places assumed the character of civil war. 

An extremely important event, which bolstered the position 
of the People’s State vis a vis the counter-revolutionaries was 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Aid and Post- 
war Cooperation (April 21, 1945) between the Polish Provision- 
al Government and that of the USSR. While the war was 
still raging and the battlefront still cut Poland off from the 
rest of the world, the Soviet Union granted considerable ma- 
terial help to the Polish people. The dispatch of 30,000 tons of 
grain and other products to Warsaw immediately after its lib- 
eration in January 1945, was one example of this help. Fur- 
thermore, the Provisional Government obtained a loan from the 
Soviet Union of 50,000,000 rubles and 10,000,000 U.S. dollars. 
Simultaneously, the United States proposed the granting of 
considerable financial and material aid which could have speed- 
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ed up the rebuilding of the country, but on political conditions 
which were contrary to Polish state interests. 

The Yalta decisions (February 1945) of the three Allied pow- 
ers provided the basis for reconstituting the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. In June 1945 its representatives concluded an agree- 
ment, in Moscow, with a group of bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois politicians, most of whom were residing abroad. These 
were led by Stanistaw Mikolajczyk, former Premier of the Lon- 
don government and leader of the right-wing Peasant Party. 
They entered the Provisional Government of National Unity 
formed on April 28, 1945. Shortly thereafter this government 
was recognized by the United States and Great Britain and 
then by most of the capitalist states. Thus ended the period of 
two Polish governments. 

On the strength of the above agreement the Mikolajczyk 
Peasant Party was granted legal status. To differentiate itself 
from the left-wing Peasant Party (SL) it changed its name to 
the Polish Peasant Party (PSL). Part of the right-wing socialists 
(WRN), after vain efforts to create a separate party, joined the 
left-wing PPS, attempting, without success, to disrupt its 
united front with the PPR and to push it into an alliance with 
the PSL. The reborn PPS accepted all the healthy elements of 
the WRN who, in fact, desired socialism and decisively rejected 
those who attempted to lead it into an alliance with the forces 
of the right wing. 

In December 1945 the Polish Workers’ Party, which bore the 
greatest responsibility for exercising power in the country and 
which charted the future development of People’s Poland, held 
its First Congress. In a short period of time the PPR had grown 
into a mass party of the working people with a membership of 
235,000 (61 per cent workers, 28 per cent peasants, ]1 per cent 
office and professional workers). In mid-1945 the membership 
of the PPS had reached 170,000 and that of the SL about 
200,000. 

The PPR Congress emhasized the correctness of the policy of 
the party and the People’s Authorities and pointed out that 
Poland will develop as a People’s State which will gradually 
and in an evolutionary manner build socialism. The first step 
in this direction was the submission to the Seym, jointly with 
the PPS, of a draft measure for the nationalization of large and 
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medium-sized industry which, hitherto, were under temporary 
state administration. However, before any extensive socialist 
construction could be undertaken the country had to be rebuilt, 
the economy of the Western Territories put in order, living 
standards of the working people raised and education and cul- 
ture made available to the masses. Ways and means to imple- 
ment these urgent tasks were presented in a draft of a Three- 
Year Plan (1947-1949) for the rebuilding and developemnt of the 
country. This draft plan was approved by the Congress, but its 
implementation was the task of the entire nation. Thus the 
party aspired to rally all the creative forces of the nation in a 
single democratic national front, which called for an alliance 
and agreement between the various parties and classes. Such 
an agreement was to assume the shape of an election bloc 
comprising all six of the legally functioning political parties. 

In foreign affairs the Congress recommended that the party 
continues to pursue and develop the line laid down in the PRWN 
Manifesto. Because the first harbingers of the cold war then 
became apparent, the Congress strongly emphasized the need 
to step up the struggle for peace. 

At the end of 1945, in accordance with the resolutions of the 
First Congress of the PPR, the two working class political 
parties — the PPR and PPS — jointly submitted a draft meas- 
ure for the nationalization of the basic branches of the nation- 
al economy. The draft was placed before the 9th Session of 
the National Home Council which approved it unanimously on 
January 3, 1946. The PSL deputies sought to introduce amend- 
ments which distorted the draft measure, but withdrew these 
in view of the decisive stand taken by the majority of those 
who supported the draft. The law provided for the nationaliza- 
tion of: a) all former German enterprises (both private and 
state-owned), without compensation; b) all enterprises employ- 
ing more than fifty workers on a single shift, as well as those 
which were essential for the country’s economy even though 
they employed less than fifty workers on a single shift, with 
compensation. In all, more than 3,300 enterprises of all kinds 
were nationalized. 

The Potsdam Agreement obligated the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity to hold elections to the Seym “as soon 
as possible.” The democratic parties and the Provisional Na- 
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tional Unity Government, on their part, sought to hold these 
elections in the nearest possible period, thus striving to end the 
provisional character of the government and to found it upon 
a democratic and representative legislature. 

In contrast to this aim of the democratic parties the leaders 
of the PSL entertained the hope that, in the elections, they 
could obtain a majority, overthrow the People’s Government 
and, in that manner, assume power in the country. In these 
calculations, they had in mind the prevailing international sit- 
uation and Poland’s position in regards to this situation. They 
were of the opinion that, in addition to the terroristic and 
subversive activities of the underground, which they unofficial- 
ly supported, official activities, above all the elections to the 
Seym, were a realistic road for the overthrow of the existing 
system. 

The leaders of the PSL were the sole representatives of all 
shades of opposition and, consequently, they reckoned that 
their party would gather all the votes of those against the 
gcevernment and gain a majority over the democratic parties. 

Accordingly, the PSL leadership concentrated the entire 
effort of its membership on conducting a victorious electoral 
campaign. In order to rally the greatest possible part of the 
community for opposition to the People’s Authorities, the PSL — 
making use of its legal opportunities, and controlling a number 
of national and regional newspapers — developed an extensive 
propaganda campaign. It took advantage of and fed the false 
beliefs spread by the reactionary forces among certain elements 
within the community about the alleged threat to the independ- 
ence of Poland posed by the USSR and surrounded itself 
with the fraudulent aura of defender of the country’s freedom. 

The still difficult economic situation made it easier for the 
PSL to foment anti-government moods, especially in the coun- 
tryside where the obligatory deliveries were rather unpopular. 
They persuaded the peasants that ‘‘the government is concern- 
ed only with the towns and neglects the countryside,” and, 
in this way, tried to drive a wedge between the peasantry and 
the working class and its leading party — the PPR. 

In its desire to gain an electoral victory the PSL made an 
effort to extend its social foundation. It was successful in 
disrupting the left-wing Peasant Party, attracting a consider- 
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able part of that organization to its ranks. Shortly thereafter 
the PSL gained partial control over the Rural Youth Union 
Wict and scored temporary successes in other mass organ- 
izations. Its efforts to disrupt the united front of the PPR 
and PPS ended in a fiasco, despite support from the right wing 
of the PPS. 

In its struggle against the PSL and the reactionary under- 
ground the Polish Workers’ Party resorted to the creation of 
a broad democratic national front at the foundation of which 
was the united front of the two working-class parties and the 
alliance of the workers and peasantry. To forge the widest pos- 
sible support for this front the PPR sought to sever the PSL 
from its alliance with the most reactionary right-wing forces. 
With this in view the PPR proposed an electoral bloc of all legal 
parties and the distribution of all parliamentary seats in accord- 
ance with a prior agreed division — 20 per cent of the seats 
to each of the PPR, PPS, PSL and SL and 10 per cent to each 
of the Democratic Party and Labour Party. 

Had the Polish Peasant Party agreed to this proposal the 
pro-fascist bourgeois reactionaries would have been deprived 
of the possibility of utilizing that party’s electoral list for their 
aims. In this way the healthy elements within the PSL would 
have become an ally of the democratic bloc. This proposal re- 
ceived the support of all the parties of the democratic bloc, 
but was rejected by the PSL. 

This attitude of the PSL resulted in the rallying of all the 
democratic forces for a struggle against them. A considerable 
number of PSL members were removed from posts in the gov- 
ernment administration, and in districts where contacts be- 
tween the PSL and the terrorist underground were revealed, the 
Iccal PSL organizations were deprived of legal status. An 
extensive campaign was launched at general membership meet- 
ings, and congresses of various associations and social institu- 
tions (the People’s Councils, Peasant’s Self-Aid, Polish Teachers’ 
Union, etc.) in order to exclude PSL members from their exec- 
utive bodies. 

The struggle of the democratic bloc against the PSL revealed 
more clearly than ever, its alliance with all the reactionary 
forces which, now, quite unambiguously, expressed their sup- 
port for that party. This state of affairs, combined with the 
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blows dealt to the PSL, resulted in considerable differences 
among its leadership. Two groups of the party’s democratic 
leaders came out against the policy pursued by Stanistaw Mi- 
kolajezyk, chairman of the PSL. The first break occurred in 
June 1946. As a consequence a new anti-Mikolajczyk group — 
PSL — Nowe Wyzwolenie — was established as an independ- 
ent organization. 

However, before the parliamentary elections were held, the 
democratic bloc decided upon a general test of forces and sub- 
mitted to the 10th Session of the KRN (April 1946) a draft 
bill on a referendum. The bill, which was adopted by the 
KRN, provided that a national plebiscite be held on June 30, 
1946, on the following questions: 1. ‘‘Are you for the abolition 
of the Senate?” 2. “Is it your desire that the future constitu- 
tion legalize the economic system established by the agrarian 
reform and the nationalization of the basic branches of the na- 
tional economy, with provisions for the preservation of the 
legal rights of private initiative?” 3. “‘Do you want the mainte- 
nance of the western borders of the Polish State on the Baltic, 
Odra and Lusatian Nysa?” 

The democratic bloc recommended that its supporters vote 
“yes” in reply to each of these questions, the PSL called for 
“no” vote on question one and “‘yes” on the others. The illegal 
opposition advocated a ‘‘no” vote on two and even on all three 
questions. 

It was the desire of the democratic bloc that, through this 
plebiscite, the people sanction its policy, both home and foreign. 
This would finally block the road to all attempts to retreat 
from the social transformation accomplished. 

The plebiscite proceeded quietly throughout the country with 
a mass turn out of the people. The results, according to the 
communiqué issued, were as follows: number of people eligible 
to vote — 13,604,451; number of votes cast — 11,857,986, of 
which 327,435 were invalid. In reply to question one the 
number of ‘“‘yes” votes were 7,844,522, ‘“‘no” votes — 3,686,029. 
In reply to question two there were 8,896,105 ‘‘yes” votes and 
2,634,446 ‘“‘no” votes. In reply to question three there were 
10,534,697 “tyes” votes and 995,854 ‘“‘no” votes. The opposition, 
thus, suffered a defeat. 

Following the plebiscite all the political groupings began 
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their preparations for the election campaign. The two working- 
class parties —- the PPR and the PPS — once again tried to 
avoid an electoral battle and renewed their proposal for a joint 
list of the six legal parties. However, the PSL again rejected 
the idea. Thus, there were two blocs participating in the elec- 
tions —- the democratic government four-party bloc and the 
oposition as represented by the PSL list. 

The draft “Plan of Economic Reconstruction,” also known 
as the Three-Year Plan, became the electoral programme of the 
democratic bloc. 

This group entered the campaign not only with a plan for 
the future but also with definite economic achievements. Due 
to improvement of the economic situation, Soviet aid in the 
delivery of grain as well as considerable help from UNRRA, in 
June 1946 the government abolished the obligatory delivery of 
farm produce. Despite the tremendous devastation industrial 
output in 1946 reached 70 per cent of the pre-war level and 
the national income 67 per cent of the 1938 figure. The supply 
of rationed goods was considerably improved. Inflationary 
trends were of limited character and did not reach dangerous 
proportions (among other reasons, because of the universal and 
compulsory National Contribution for the Reconstruction of the 
Regained Territories). Unemployment which had been a nation- 
al plague prior to the war was almost entirely eliminated. The 
educational system was reconstructed and in regards to certain 
types of schools expanded beyond its former level. For example, 
in the 1946-1947 school year there were 1,992 vocational schools 
of all types as compared to 1,489 in 1937-1938. The number of 
schools of higher education were, correspondingly, 44 and 32. 
(It should be noted that the population in 1946 was 23,900,000 
whereas in 1939 it had been 35,000,000.) Up to 1946 some 
2,600,000 Poles were repatriated from abroad. On February 
14, 1946, there were more than 2,500,000 Poles inhabiting the 
Western Territories and this grew to 4,985,000 by June 1, 1947. 
Although the material situation of the people at the turn of the 
year 1946-1947 was still quite difficult, every objective observ- 
er could note the progress in the reconstruction of the country. 

The economic successes of the new government won it con- 
stantly growing support. The strength of the opposition was 
declining. The terroristic underground was gradually disinte- 
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grating, some groups deciding upon surrender, others disband- 
ing. Still others, who were the most demoralized elements in 
the underground, formed common bands of criminals who were 
fought by the security organ. The legal opposition, rallied 
around the PSL, was passing through a political and organiza- 
tional crisis which resulted in a double split. Some of its fore- 
most leaders refused to stand for election to the Seym, others 
openly called for a vote in support of the democratic bloc. In 
contrast, cooperation of the fraternal parties in the pro-govern- 
ment camp was consolidated. On November 23, 1946, the PPR 
and PPS signed an agreement on long-term cooperation and 
united front. In this situation it became quite clear that the 
PSL would be defeated in the coming elections. 

The international situation also developed unfavourably for 
the reactionary elements. Rallying the anti-Soviet forces the 
United States resolved, in Autumn 1946, to grant substantial 
economic aid for the reconstruction of West Germany (which 
later became the German Federal Republic) and, for the fu- 
ture, planned for them one of the leading roles in the bloc which 
they were creating. In order to win the support of the German 
revenge-seeking forces the U.S. Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes, raised doubts as to the permanence of the Polish-Ger- 
man frontier on the Odra and Nysa. But, it was precisely 
Mr. Byrnes and his political allies, opposing Poland’s vital 
interest and supporting the German revenge-seeking elements, 
who backed the PSL and Mikolajczyk. This made it easier for 
the people to perceive the deep cleavage between the political 
orientation of the PSL and of the Polish national interests. The 
feeling of gratitude to the Soviet Union for its consistent de- 
fence of Poland’s territorial integrity and of the Odra-Nysa 
border grew. The anti-Soviet moods, upon which the reaction 
and PSL preyed, were being dissipated. 

Some weeks prior to the elections it became apparent to po- 
litical observers that the defeat of the PSL and its allies was 
a certainty. 

And in accordance with these forcasts, the elections held on 
January 1945 marked the complete defeat of reaction. 80.1 
per cent of the votes were cast for the list of the four parties 
of the democratic bloc — the PPR, PPS, SL and SD. The PSL 
received 10.3 per cent of the votes, the remainder went to 
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other smaller groupings. After the elections the composition of 
the Seym was as follows: PPS — 116 deputies, PPR — 114, 
SL — 109, SD — 41, PSL — 26, Labour Party (SP) — 17, 
PSL — Nowe Wyzwolenie (PSL splinter group) — 7, the Social 
Catholic Deputies’ Club — 3, other parties —- 2, non-party in- 
dependents — 9. 

The electoral defeat deepened and speeded up the disinte- 
gration of the PSL. Faced with the threat of the internal left- 
wing opposition gaining a majority within the party, Stanistaw 
Mikolajczyk, together with a group of his colleagues, fled the 
country in autumn 1947. In place of the old bankrupt party, the 
left wing built a new democratic PSL which undertook cooper- 
ation with the democratic bloc. Thus, the legal counter-revo- 
lutionary opposition ceased to exist. 

The electoral victory of the democratic bloc brought to a 
close the struggle for consolidating people’s rule. Following the 
elections the People’s State entered a period of durable politi- 
cal stabilization. 

Shortly thereafter the President of the KRN — Bolestaw 
Bierut — was designated as President of the Republic of Po- 
land and a government was constituted headed by Jézef Cy- 
rankiewicz, leader of the PPS. Because the preparation of a 
new constitution required time and the new social and politi- 
cal conditions of the country required a renewal of the basic 
legislative acts, the Seym, on February 19, 1947, adopted the 
“Constitutional Law on the Social System and Scope of Activ- 
ities of the Supreme Organs of the Polish Republic” otherwise 
called the ‘‘Small Constitution.” Until 1952, when the Seym 
adopted the Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic, 
the Constitution of 1921, supplemented by this ‘Small Consti- 
tution,” was in force. What was new in the above-mentioned 
law was the institution of the Council of State composed 
of the President of the Polish Republic as chairman, the Mar- 
shal (Speaker) and Vice-Marshals of the Seym and the chair- 
man of the Supreme Chamber of Control. The Council assumed 
certain prerogatives of the President. Its scope of activity in- 
cluded supervision of the work of the local People’s Councils, 
approval of government decrees, proclamation and ending a 
state of emergency or state of war, and examination of the 
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reports of the Supreme Chamber of Control. In addition, the 
Council of State had authority to initiate legislation. 

During 1947, despite some disagreements and differences, 
cooperation between the parties of the democratic bloc and 
especially of the PPR and PPS, the main partners in the coali- 
tion, was deepened. The ideological divergencies between the 
two working-class parties were gradually disappearing. As a 
result, in spring 1948, there was a decision to unify the two 
political parties. A preparatory campaign was inaugurated 
which, in the end, led to a unification congress and to the 
establishment, on December 15, 1948, of a new party — the 
Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR) based upon Marxist- 
Leninist principles. 

Meanwhile, in July 1948, the youth organization: the Union 
of Fighting Youth (ZWM), the Youth Organization of the So- 
ciety of Workers’ Universities (OMTUR), the Union of Rural 
Youth Wici and the Union of Democratic Youth (ZMD), merged 
into a single Union of Polish Youth (ZMP). 

The process of consolidation of the democratic forces also 
resulted in the unification in 1949 of the two peasant parties — 
SL and PSL — into a single United Peasant Party (ZSL). That 
same year the Labour Party disbanded itself and its members 
individually joined the Democratic Party. 

Since then, and until this day, there are three political par- 
ties in the country: PZPR, ZSL and SD. The first played and 
continues to play the leading role and decides the course of 
development in all spheres of the country’s life. 

However, before all these unification steps were completed, 
there occurred, in summer 1948, rather important events which 
considerably influenced the course of the country’s further 
development. In the period from June to August of that year 
a critical situation arose within the leadership of the PPR over 
different views on the implementation of socialist construction 
in Poland and on the evaluation of certain aspects of the Polish 
and international labour movement. These events were closely 
linked with the increasingly growing cult of the person of Sta- 
lin in the USSR and in the socialist countries as well as in the 
entire world communist movement. They were especially 
connected with Stalin’s error in estimating the prospects of the 
class struggle during the period of the creation of the socialist 
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society (theory of the inevitability of a sharpening of the class 
struggle), with his violations of legality and of the principles 
of people’s and inner party democracy, and with his mistaken 
conception of the further development of the international] sit- 
uation and of numerous internal problems. All these decisively 
influenced the course of events in Poland. In August 1948 the 
Central Committee removed Wladystaw Gomuika, who opposed 
many of these mistakes, from the post of General Secretary and 
his closest collaborators from the Jeading posts they occupied. 
His place was taken by the President of Poland, Bolestaw Bie- 
rut, who following the formation of the PZPR retained this 
post and held it to the day of his death in 1956. 

The threat of war, in the years from 1950-1952 as well as the 
difficult economic tasks, gave rise to further varied doctrinaire 
measures and errors. Consequently a number of mistakes were 
made in regards to the policy towards the countryside, in cul- 
tural policy etc., which were criticized by the people. At first 
the results of these negative features in the sphere of economics 
were not very apparent. The Three-Year Plan was successfully 
carried out and the economic situation of the country as well as 
the material conditions of the people were relatively favour- 
able. The plan was completed in two years and ten months. 
In 1947 the index of industrial production reached 108.2 per 
cent of the 1938 output and by 1949 it rose to 181 per cent. The 
national income, in 1937 prices, was: 1937 — 14,727 million zlo- 
tys, 1947 — 14,720 million zlotys, and in 1949 — 20,557 million 
zlotys for a population of 24,900,000. 

Coal production reached 74,100,000 tons, electric power — 
8,300,000,000 kw-h, steel — 2,300,000 tons, or correspondingly 
194,208, and 160 per cent of the pre-war output. In the 1949- 
1950 academic year there were 66 schools of higher education 
with o total of 115,000 students, whereas in 1937-1938 there 
had been only 49,500 students for a population of 35,000,000. 
In the course of a single year, 1949, real wages of those employ- 
ed in the national economy rose by 13 per cent. 

In connection with the economic transformations (liquidation 
of landed estates and of large and medium-sized capital as well 
as the gradual elimination of private trade) there ensued a 
radical change in the class structure of the society. The number 
of people employed outside of agriculture rose from 18.2 per 
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cent of the population before the war to 35.9 per cent in 1949. 
Unemployment was completely eliminated. The redundant agri- 
cultural population which, before the war, was estimated at 
several million, was considerably reduced. 

On March 20, 1950, the Seym passed a law on the taking 
over by the state of landed estates belonging to religious organ- 
izations. The parish priests retained farms as the basis for 
obtaining their livelihood. The law provided that all income 
from the expropriated estates be earmarked exclusively for the 
needs of the church and charity. A Church Fund was especially 
created for this purpose. In all, the state took over 7,069, estates 
with a total area of 177,000 hectares, of which 154,000 were the 
property of the Catholic Church. The law liquidated remnants 
of the feudal system and since then land in Poland remains the 
exclusive property of the peasants and the state. Out of a total 
of 20,400,000 hectares of agricultural area the state owns about 
2,900,000 hectares. 

1950 marked the beginning of the implementation of the 
“Six-Year Plan of Economic Development and Construction of 
the Foundations of Socialism” (1950-1955). As is evident from 
the title the aim of the plan was twofold: it envisaged liqui- 
dation of the capitalist sector in towns and the transformation 
of a large number of small farmsteads into collective farms 
(cooperative farms). Industrial output was to rise by 136 per 
cent. The plan provided for the production, in 1955, of 100 mil- 
lion tons of coal, 4,600,000 tons of steel, 19,300 million kw-h of 
electric power and 12,200 machine tools. In the course of the 
six years agricultural production was to rise 50 per cent and 
the total yield of the four main cereals was to reach 14,460,000 
tons. The national income was to grow by 112 per cent and the 
income of the people by 50-60 per cent (real wages by 40 per 
cent). 

As it turned out the tasks outlined in the plan were extreme- 
ly difficuit to implement and demanded tremendous self- 
denial from the entire nation. But they made possible a rapid 
expansion of industry which, in principle, was very advan- 
tageous for the country’s future. However, the difficulties in the 
carrying out of these plans and doctrinarianism on the question 
of building socialism, for example, the theory on the sharpen- 
ing of the class struggle, pushed some of the organs of state 
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authority onto the road of arbitrariness, violation of the rule of 
law and attempts at making reality conform to plans, disregard- 
ing the possibilities for their implementation. Large sections 
of the peasantry displayed a reluctance in regards to the pro- 
gramme for collectivizing small farmsteads. To overcome this 
reluctance all sorts of illegal pressure was often exerted. Up to 
1955, 9,963 cooperative farms were established with 6.9 per 
cent of the country’s total agricultural area. 

Such methods only served to increase discord between the 
authorities and the broad masses of the peasantry. As a con- 
sequence there was a slowing down of agricultural output which 
added to the difficulties of the state purchases and supply of 
the market. This, in turn, led to grow up criticism of the 
authorities by the people. 

Beginning with 1954 there was a rising tendency in the coun- 
try aimed at ending the mistaken methods pursued in the con- 
struction of socialism. At the 2nd Congress of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PZPR), in March 1954, attempts were made to 
find ways to remedy this situation. Though the Congress did 
not work out radical measures toward that end, it did, never- 
theless, adopt certain half-measures which, to some extent, 
stopped the further development of the harmful features of 
the agricultural policy. The gradual revelation of the negative 
effects of the so-called ‘‘cult of the individual” in the interna- 
tional labour movement created fertile ground for the devel- 
opment of healthy currents. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union became an especially powerful impetus for the correction 
of mistakes and distortions. The sharp criticism of the cult 
of Stalin was an important event for the Polish and interna- 
tional communist movements. 

All this had a decisive influence upon Poland’s internal sit- 
uation. The people began to demand a revision of the hitherto 
pursued policies as well as changes in the leadership of the 
PZPR and government. 

The crisis deepened rapidly. One of its manifestations were 
the events in Poznan, during the summer of 1956, and the 
stormy wave of meetings and gatherings, especially in Warsaw. 
The crisis came to a head in October 1956 at the 8th Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 
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Acquiescing to widespread demand the Central Committee elect- 
ed Wladyslaw Gomulka, who had previously been excluded 
from the party and imprisoned, to the post of First Secretary 
of the Central Committee. It made a number of changes in the 
composition of the Political Bureau, a critical evaluation of the 
policies hitherto pursued and laid down a new line of activity. 
Also at that time (November 18, 1956) a new Polish-Soviet 
declaration on cooperation, based upon the principles of mu- 
tual sovereignty and equality, was signed. Of fundamental sig- 
nificance was the restoration of the bonds linking the PZPR 
and the working people and the strengthening of the principles 
of the rule of law and democracy which had been violated in 
the preceding period. The crisis also hit the Union of Polish 
Youth which then disbanded. Part of its leadership founded the 
Socialist Youth Union to conduct activities in urban centres 
and the Union of Rural Youth in the countryside. Both organ- 
izations accept the leading role of the PZPR and cooperate 
with it in the construction of socialism in Poland. A Five-Year 
Plan for 1956-1960 was adopted which sought to eliminate or 
reduce the unsound disproportions which had become evident 
in the course of the Six-Year Plan (rapid expansion of heavy 
industry accompanied by insufficient development of consumer 
goods industries and agriculture). 

In January 1957 the PZPR and ZSL elaborated a basic and 
realistic outline of a new agricultural policy. Formerly, the 
means acquired by the state from compulsory deliveries were 
chiefly expended upon the development of industry. Under the 
new policy they are devoted entirely to agriculture. These fi- 
nancial means are put at the disposal of the Agricultural De- 
velopment Fund which was set up in August 1959 (it is expect- 
ed that the Fund will receive a total of 25,000 million zlotys 
in the years 1959-1965). Part of this money goes directly to the 
countryside in the form of machinery which is put at the 
disposal of the Agricultural Circles, a voluntary organization 
of the peasants. The remainder (about 12 per cent or 3,000 mil- 
lion zlotys) is for financing the construction of enterprises 
working for agriculture. The social and economic transforma- 
tion of the countryside along socialist lines was spread over a 
longer period of time and no definite date for this has been 
set. The state supports all forms of rural cooperation which 
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prepare the peasants, economically and psychologically for 
joint activity, seeking to point out the advantages accruing 
from such cooperation. 

In the course of the Six-Year Plan economic policy was 
entirely aimed at stepping up the production of capital goods. 
The output of consumer goods was viewed as of third-rate 
importance. At present, the aim is to achieve a proportional 
development of all branches of the national economy. Thanks 
to this, industry provides the market with growing quantities 
of all sorts of goods, including an increasing amount of durable 
consumer goods (refrigerators, TV sets, furniture, washing 
machines, watches, motorcycles, photographic equipment, etc.). 

In the political field, the PZPR and the government began to 
deepen and extend the democratization of the various spheres 
of life. In addition to the Works Councils, trade unions, within 
the industrial enterprises Worker’s Councils were also set up 
as a form of self-government by the employees. Their function 
is to control and supervise the activities of the management as 
well as concern for attaining the best possible production re- 
sults. 

The party abandoned its practice of giving detailed direction 
to artistic and scientific activities. In order to undo the wrongs 
committed against people who had been improperly accused 
many rehabilitation hearings were held by the courts. A num- 
ber of government measures were adopted which provided 
guarantees against attempts to violate the rule of law. 

There was a greater mass participation of the people in put- 
ting forward candidates in the 1957 elections to the Seym. 
Votes were cast not for lists, as in the past, but for individual 
candidates. A similar procedure was followed in the 1958 elec- 
tions to the People’s Councils. In order to increase the direct 
participation of the people in governing the country the Seym 
extended the powers of the local People’s Councils, especially 
of those at the lower level. A considerable portion of the pre- 
rogatives which previously had been vested in the Provincial 
Councils were transferred to the County and Town Councils. 
To increase the financial autonomy of the People’s Councils 
their sources of income were expanded, among other ways, by 
giving them authority over industrial enterprises operating 
with local raw materials and working for loca] needs. 
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All these changes are a reflection of the sense and meaning 
of socialist democracy in Poland. 

Politically the Polish people became monolithic. They under- 
stand that the socialist system and peace are two inseparable 
concepts and that a prerequisite for Poland’s independent ex- 
istence and security is her part in the great family of socialist 
states. 

The power and coherence of the socialist camp is enhanced 
by all-round economic, commercial, technical and scientific co- 
operation. This cooperation is reflected in the activities of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid of the European People’s 
Democracies and the USSR. Mutual assistance, cooperation in 
the exploitation of natural resources, in the transport of fuels 
and in the power industry, the free interchange of scientific and 
technical experiences, the exchange of technical blueprints and 
documentation, the development of foreign trade — all these 
have a decisive influence on the favourable economic progress 
of the member countries of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, including Poland, and consequently on removing the dis- 
proportions in the development of the productive forces of the 
countries of the socialist camp. Poland’s economic potential 
is increasing very rapidly and, for example, the draft long- 
range economic plan provides for the achievement, in 1980, of 
a fivefold increase of industrial production as compared with 
1960. 

The socialist countries, and among them Poland, are becom- 
ing industrial powers. Poland’s economic, cultural and polit- 
ical role in the world is constantly growing. All this induces 
the government of People’s Poland to implement consistently 
the policy of peaceful coexistence in its international relations. 

The Polish government actively participates in the work of 
the United Nations Organization as well as in its various polit- 
ical, economic, cultural and scientific agencies. 

The foreign policy of the Polish government is, in general, 
founded on a number of basic principles. 

Firstly — on internationalism and unity in relations with 
countries of the socialist camp. The fundamental condition of 
Poland’s policy is the alliance with the Soviet Union which is 
a guarantee of the inviolability of Poland’s state frontiers. 

Secondly — on solidarity with the desire of the nations free- 
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ing themselves from colonial dependence for liberation and 
emancipation. This stems from the conviction that the people 
fighting for full political, economic and social liberation must 
wage a struggle against their oppressors. The liberated nations 
and those who are on the road to liberation in Asia, Africa and 
South America can now fight for their independent position 
through the pursuance of a policy of neutrality and already to- 
day they form, in the world and in the United Nations, a large 
and coherent force as a bloc of neutral states. Their policy of 
neutrality is supported by the socialist camp and by Poland. 

Thirdly — on a constructive struggle for peaceful coexist- 
ence in relations with all countries irrespective of their social 
system. 

In the course of past years the Polish government has estab- 
lished and developed relations with many countries on the 
basis of equality and mutual advantage. Poland promotes friend- 
ly cooperation with the countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
North and South America. Some 40 per cent of Poland’s foreign 
trade is with the capitalist countries. Polish goods, industrial 
equipment and machinery go to India, Indonesia, Ghana, Egypt, 
Cuba, Brazil, etc. Trade with the United States, Britain, France, 
Italy and other countries grows from year to year. The devel- 
opment of economic, cultural and scientific contacts with the 
entire world, visits of statesmen and parliamentarians, expan- 
sion of tourism and visits from relatives, all help to improve 
the atmosphere in international relations and especially to gain 
a better knowledge of Poland and of each other. 

The twentieth anniversary of People’s Poland is drawing 
near. The road travelled by the Polish people was not easy. 
The efforts of the working people devoted to the reconstruction 
of the devasted country, an effort of which Warsaw, the capital, 
is the symbol, as well as Poland’s economic, social, political and 
cultural progress generate a feeling of general optimism. Po- 
land of today is a strong and resilient country — a source of 
pride to every Pole at home and abroad.* 


* In writing the chapter on People’s Poland the authors made use of 
the lecture materials prepared by Dr. J. Borkowski. 
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